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OlNCE the activity of commerce, and tjie necessity 
of understanding its relations, induced the maritime 
powers of Europe to attempt fresh discoveries, all 
their eftbrts have been directed towards the new 
world. When the most fertile parts of that continentj 
and its still more productive isles, were discovered 
and explored, the enterprising; ipirit of navigators 
carried them even to the south pole; in short, the 
most distant and hazardous expeditions were under- 
taken, and immense sums were disbursed to fintl out 
a few corners of the earth which were uninhabited. 

While, however, those navigators were pursuing 
their adventures, the discoveries which had long he- 
fore been made, and the establishments which had 
been formed in the richest country in the world, a 
country most proper for producing colonial goods, 
and one situated nearest to Kurope, were neglected. 
That country would ]»robably have been abandoned 
altogether, if the necessity of obtaining for other 
regions its robust cultivators, had not drawn many 
vessels towards the part which exclusively afforded 
such a resource. 

I allude to the western part of Africa, which, whe- 
,ther on the shores of the sea, or in the interior dis- 
tricts, is of the greatest importance in the double 
respect of agriculture and commerce. It appears 
tliat the ancients were only acquainted with the 
northera coast of Africa, which extends from the 
straitsof Gibraltar to the isthmus of Suez, and with 
the eastern coast, contiguous to the Red Sea. The 
aouthernpartwastotally unknown to them; while their 
notions of the western coast were very confined, and 
they did nothing but sail along it: even this route, 
which is now so easy, was to them a dangerous ad- 
venture: the Phcniciajis, Persians, Greeks, Cartha- 
ginians, and Romans, successively aUeiw^^td. N.-i -i^- 
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connoitic in this direction; and it is said, that 
the Phenicians cleared tlie pillars of Hercules, passed 
the straits, and established colonics and factories on 
several parts of the coast. But tiic accounts which 
we have received of all those expeditions, are so re- 
plete with fables, and evident contradictions, that 
It is difficidt to place in them any degree of confi* 
dence. 

According tn Herodotus, a few Phenicians left the 
Red Sea during the reign of Necas, king of Kgypt; 
and after a three years' voyage, returned to their 
country by the straits of Gibraltar, but they saw- 
only the coast. Eudoxia, to avoid the wrath of 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, succeeded in the same enterprise; 
but DO advantJige was derived from her voyage. Sa- 
tas, in the time of Xerxes king of Persia, and Hanuo 
and Himilcon, by order of the republic of Carthage, 
made similar attempts at discovery, by proceeding 
from the pillars of Hercules; but tliey tailed in their 
undertaking. The Nasamones, or ancient inhabitants 
of the kingdom of Tunis, untlertook a similar voy- 
age, though without success. Hence, all those navi- 
gators, and many others who might be mentioned, 
far from affording ns infomiation, only gave rise to 
doubts, and prove the general ignorance and feat 
"which pervaded the ancient sailors. Certain it is, 
that if such expeditions did take place, the ship* 
kept at a great distance from the continent : tor we 
havenoproofsof the appearaiiceof these people, much 
less their residence, on tlie coast of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Tlic Romans, who were so ardent in extending 
their empire, did not succeed in fixing it on the west- 
ern coast of Africa. It is believed that they pene- 
trated from the isthmus of Suez as far as the Niger, 
and thence to Mount Atlas. But if they reached 
this famous mountain, it certainly stopped their dis- 
coveries in that pait of the world: for they thought, 
that under the torrid zone, the lands burned, and 
the rivers were torrents of fire; an opinion which was 
long credited, even by the learned men of those 
timet; and vhnar the Christians, who werf the 6f*i 
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that presumed to suppose, the countries under the 
torrid zone to be inhabited, expressed such an opi- 
nion, they were looked upon as heretics. 

The Spaniards, in more modern times, pretended 
to have examined all the coasts of Africa, several 
centuries before the birth of the Messiah; but they 
said nothing of the interior, and we must give them 
credit tor their reserve. They pretended to have 
conducted to America the vessels of Solomon and 
Hiram, when they went in search of the treasures 
mentioned in scripture; but this pretension was seri- 
ously combated by the PortuguesCj who insisted on 
the honour of having made the first discovery of 
those countries; and with such obstinacy did the 
latter maintain their opinions, that the subject was 
brought under legal discussion, and a verdict given 
in their favour. At this period, some Freuchmen 
of Dieppe interfered in the famous dispute, and 
proved, that they were the first navigators who had 
entered the Senegal, and that they had formed esta- 
blishments on that part of the coast, long before the 
Portuguese and other navigators had made their 
appearance. 

These expeditions of the merchants of Dieppe, took 
place at the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and from that time they established themselves 
on the Senegal, and along the coast as far as Sierra 
Leone. In September, 1365, they engaged with 
some merchants of Rouen ; and the next year they 
undertook the strongest maritime expedition which 
had till then been seen on the African coast. They 
formed factories at certain distances, -which served 
as an asylum for their merchandise and the persons 
in their employ, by which the Africans always found 
a ready market, and the French vessels constant car- 
goes. From this beginning M'ere produced the csta- 
bUshments of the Senegal, Rufisque, Gorec, the river 
Gambia, Sierra Leone, and two others on the coast 
of Malaguette, one of which was called " Little Pa- 
ris," and the other " Little Dieppe." In 1382, the-j 
erected forts at the gold miue outtie co^aX Q^^'gyoc^n 
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at Agra, and at Cormentin. The consequences of 
these discoveries, were immense ivcalth, and the hest 
profit was probably that afforded by ivory. In 1392, 
owing to tlie violent agitation of France, in conse- 
quence of the civil war and tlie illness of Charles VI. 
the coinineice of Africa Has entirely abandoned ; and 
the factories for which such great sacrifices had been 
made, fcll into the hands of the Dutch, the Portu- 
guese, the English, and the Spaniards. The Portu- 
guese were the. most ardent plunderers, as they were 
authorised by the Popes, who conceded to them in 
perpetuity all the territories which they might dis- 
cover from Cape Bojador to the Indies inclusively ; 
they therefore made several fortunate expeditions, 
and for a long time enjoyed a decisive superiority. 

Pope Martin V. in the plenitude of his divine au- 
thority, very liberally granted to Portugal, tlie right 
of seizing and confiscating all the property of intidels, 
in order that they might have the opportunity of be- 
coming converts, to wliich he added a plenary indul- 
gence for the souls of those who might fall in such 
pious expeditions. This donation, which was made 
in 1432, was afterwards confirmed and augmented 
by Popes Eugene IV. Nicolas V. and Sextus IV. ; 
and the kings of Portugal assumed the title of 
*' Lords of Guinea and the Coast of Africa." 

Spain now became anxious to have a sliare ih the 

acts of temporal authority of the sovereign pontifs ; 

and in 1492, Alexander VI. divided his liberalities, 

. jby investing Spain and Portugal with the territories 

of the East and West Indies. 

The English were slow in their courses, and were 
restrained by the express orders of their court, which, 
out of respect for the Popes, and consideration for 
Portugal, would not peniiit its subjects to proceed 
towards tlie western coast of Africa; nor did they 
emancipate themselves from this restriction, till the 
middle of the sixteenth century, when being at wax 
with Portugal, they directed their arms against her 
estublishmcnts, and gradually succeeded in destroy- 
Ja^ their power. 
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The French, who were the legitimate proprietors, 
recovered their rights, and regained several of their 
ancient posbessions ; but as tliese events took place 
gradually, and at different periods, I shall not here 
describe them, though I ought to say, that we main- 
.tained for a lung time by force of arms, the posses- 
sions which we had acquired from Cape Blanco to 
the Cape of Good Hope; and that the French have 
always considered that vast extent of coast, as de- 
pendent on their commercial operations. 

It will be equally needless to trace the progress of 
our commercial companies in Africa down to the 
present period. It is known, that in I6fi4, the mer- 
chants of Dieppe and Rouen sold their establish- 
ments to the \Vest India Company, for the sum of 
150,000 livres ; and tliat the new owners, by tlie ex- 
tent of their speculations, had more than they could 
manage, and were ci-ushed beneath the weight of 
their own projects. 

The English captured isle St. Louis and Senegal 
in i7o6; the French regained them twenty years 
afterwards, and had the possession ensured to rliem 
by the treaty of peace Mith England in 178^, which 
also guaranteed to France, the isle of Gorce, all the 
coast between Cape Vad and the river Gambia, 
and the factory of Albreda, situated at the mouth of 
that river; which, however, as well as fort James, is 
in the possession of England. 

From the left bank of the river Gambia, which 
forms Cape St. Mary, as far as the river of Sierra 
Leone, tlie coast belongs exclusively to no foreign 
nation ; but the French share with the English, the 
Portuguese, and all commercial people> the right of 
frequenting, and that of forming new establish- 
ments on such points as are not occupied. 

Soon after the peace of 17S3, it was proposed to 
create a company for the Senegal; when the king 
granted to the Guiana company the exclusive privi- 
lege of the gum trade for nine years; and this com- 
pany ceded its new privilege in 1785, to » body of 
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siong. The roast M iiiicoiiiiiionlv d:)ngcraU9 Tor nnvi^M 
account of the fre<[ueiit, stornis and cnnlimially heavy sea; 
tliere are nnnieroiLs currents uliidi att violf ntly in toward lii 
and which prove a Tiuw Tauri(l;i to such vessels ns havctha | 
("iirhinti t" fall in their tracks. The natives, who are aubjeet 
the emperor nf Morocco, are, in every sense of the word, btU 
riaas, witli wliom it has hitherto, 'and doubtless always will 1 
impossible to trade. Tliey consider »re(ked ships as preaejj 
jient them by heaven; enrich themselves by the phinder tliey a 
ford, and reduce die unfortunate mariners to the most di^uimj' 
glaverj*. I'rom this slate of bondage, indeed they have noCa 
least iiopc of escaping, as they can only regain their lib* 
means of n serious demand on the part nf tlieir country at I 
enipiTqi;'« court; inuhi('hcase,lhemouarcbcompelshifiSi "' 
to give up the slaves when they can be discovered, but, to w^ 
they do not consent, without receiving a coasiderahle ruiisi 
.We ]t^e several instances of the fiayuient of this ransom, b>~>ft 
eni^efor of Morocco himgelf, when be has wished to mak^B 
cpfjrt to the French government. Sometimes these savage^ 
order tp avoid tlie demands of their emperor, and keep die » 
they have spized on, retire to maccessible parts of tlie <Ieaeii. 
where 1 have good reason to know that they amuae tliemselves 
by subjectinfF tlie unfortunate Curopeaiis to the most shocking 
torments and cruel death. I^ut n^i^torit may avoid tliese dangero 
pj sailing to (Jie westward of the Canaries. 

I shall give an account of a shipwreck, which happened on this 
coast while 1 was at isle St. Louis, which will be the best meana 
of illustrating the dangers I have mentioned, while it will afibi^ 
some interesting/information relati\e to the desert which borders 
on the Senegal. 

M. de Brisson left France ui the month of June, 17S5, for 
isle St. Louts, in a vessel called tlie St. Catharine, Captain X^ 
X«rc. On tlie 10th of July following, they found themselves at ■ 
inidniglit, between the coaiti: of .Africa and the Canar)' islands) it| 
a, sort of creek formed by roclfs. The captain being alarmed, 
steered the ship towards the shoal; and the vessel being driveit 
with great force by the currents, suiick^hree times, and tlieo re- 
inabied moliontt'ss. Uiuing the whole night, it resisted the at- 
tiu^ks of the sea, which seemed ready eveo instant to mvaliow it 
Up; but towards muniiug the storm abated, and M. de Brisson, 
with all tlie crew, got to land. But these unfortunate people 
found themselves on a barren and upknown country; tliey as- 
cended tlie highest rocks, aud could perceive nothing but an im- 
mense plain covered with white sand, on which a few plants v/es^ 
ifiterpiiersed, similar to braiich^^ of coral; they bore a small seed. 
(jf tlie same colour, resembling in size and sliape that of mustard. 
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Tile Moors call it avtxoiid, and make a paste of it, \vith which 
tliey regale tiieniselves. In the disUUce, tliey discovered several 
hiiiocts, which, being overspread by a kind of ivild I'eni, roseni- 
bled a vast forest. 

They advanced towards tlie hillocks, and soon perceived 
a number of camels feeding, from iviiich they had uo_ doubt 
that the neighbourhood was inhabited. This was a valuable 
discovery for the poor mariners^ who ivere almost perishii^ with 
hinder :ind thirst. Some men who were watching the camels^ 
as soon as they perceived the Europeans, gave the alarm to a 
neighbouring encampment, and tliey soon found themselves sur- 
rounded by Moors, who appealed to be overjoyed, and made the 
most dreadlut shouts and cries. The shipwrecked crew not being ^^ 
together, were seized by the collar with a ferocicua eagernessi ^^H 
and immediately stripped; while those who attempted resistanci^ ^^H 
were wounded and liirowu almost expbiug on the sand. ■ ^^| 

During this barbaroiij tiansaction, M. de Urissou perceived 
a Moor unarmed, and from his costume, he recognised htm to 
he one of those who had accompanied the king Alikouri on a 
visit which he paid him at isle St. Louts. He dierefore ran and 
threw liimself at his feet, as did M. Oevoize, the second officer 
of the ship, and five of the crew who had not left him ; but they 
soon perceived that they were as unfortunate as their companion*; 
for tlie Moor received them with comempt. He asked M. de 
firisson m a severe tone, who he was, from whence he camey 
and what brought them all there ? TTiis officer answered by draw- 
ing OQ the sand die form of a ship, and by means of expressive 
gestures, mth the assistance of a few Arabic words, which he had 
learned at isle St. Louis, he made him understand that they had 
been shipwrecked, and begged his assistance to conduct them to 
their destination ; adding, tliat he possessed the means of reward- 
ing him for his trouble. 'I'his last remark was perfectly onder- 
Btood, and gave great pleasure to rtie Myor, who biiiitedtately 
composed his featuies, and placed his tiiigera between those of 
jM. de Brisson, as a testimony liiat they were Irieads, and would 
be always united. He demandt-d the effects of which M. de 
Brisson had spoken, and received tivo watches, one of ihem a 
repeater; two chains, a gold stock-buckle, two pair of silver shoe* 
buckles, a brilliant ring, a silver gobhit and cover, and ^20 livres 
m specie. The money gave him more pleasure than all the other 
articles; he secreted the treasure veiry mysteriously in his blue 
shirt, and promised M. de Urisson that he would never abandon 
him. The surr«ider of this proper^ Iwd itiduccd our country- 
man to think that he should gam the khidness of those into whose 
hands he had fallen; but it proved to him a source of the great- 
eat njislortmie. The Moor then asked M. de Brisson, at what 
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The Moora call it avexoud, and make a pasle of it, with whicfe 
tliey regale themselves. In tlie distance, lliey discovered severH' 
hillocks, which, being overspread by a kind of nild fern, 
bled a vast forest. 

'riiey advanced towards the hillocks, and soon perceii 
a number of camels feeding, from v.\\\v\\ they had nu^ dotibi 
that the neighboiu-hood wan iii&abiLed. Tiiis was a Vitliinble 
discovery for the poor mariners; ^\iii \vere almost perisbiig with 
hunger uiid thirst. Some men >vhu were watching the camels^ 
as soon as diey perceived the Europeans, gave the alanil to a 
neighbonring encainpnient, and they soon fonnd tlieniselves sur- 
rounded by Moors, who appeared to be overjoyed, and made tlie 
most dreadful shouts and ciies, 'I'be shipwrecked crew not being 
together, were seized by llie collar with a feroci;,us eagerni 
and immediately stripped^ while tliosewho attempted resists 
were wounded and lliruwn almost expiiing on the : 

During this barbarou.1 transattion, M. de 13risson perceiveii 
a Moor unarmed, and from hb costume, he recognised him ta 
be one of those who had accompanied the king Afikouri on a 
visit which he paid him at isle St. Louis. He therefore ran and 
threw himself at his feet, as did M. Devoize, the second officer 
of llie siiip, and five of the crew who had not left him : but they 
soon perceived that tliey were as unfortunate as their conipaniom ; 
for the Moor received them with contempt. He asked M. de 
firisson in a severe tone, who he was, from \t'bonce he came,- 
and what brought tlieni all ihere r 'ITiis officer answered by draw- 
ing on the sand tlie form of a ship, and by means of expressivu 
geaturrs, with the assistance of a fe\v Arabic words, which he had 
learned at isle St. Louis, he made liim uiiderstaiid that they had 
been shipwrecked, and begged his assistance to conduct them to 
their destination; adding, tbat he possessed the means uf re\vard- 
ii^ him for his trouble. 'I'his last remark was perfectly under- 
stood, and gave great pleasure to the Moor, who immediately 
composed his features, and placed his lingers between those of 
Hi. de Brisson, as a testimony that they were friends, and would 
be always united. He demanded the effects of wliich M. de 
Brisson had spoken, and reteiied tvio watches, one of them a 
repeater; two chains, a gold stock-buckle, tivo pair of silver shoe- 
buckles, a brdiiant ring, a silver goblt^ and cover, and 3'iO livres 
in specie. The money gave him more pleasure than all tlie other 
articles; he secreted the treasure very mysteriously in his blue 
shirt, and promised M. de Brisson that he would never abandon 
him. The surrender of this property liad induced our counlry- 
man to think tliat he should gam tlie kindness of tliose into whose 
I he had fallen ; but it proved to htm a source of the great- 
est misfortune. The Moor then a»kcd M. de Brisson, at whit 
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12 VOYAGE TO &ENEGAI.. 

part h« bad been ship^vrerked ; and on being iuformod, he called 
several of his /uilows, and made a sign to thent to tbllow him. 
By the manner in which they approached, M, dc BriK.son per- 
ceived that his proleclor was a man of some considei-ation ; and 
he afterwarils learned that he was one of llie priests, whom they 
called a Tallia. 

On reaching the sea-shore they shouted with joy ; but their 
eagerness for pliuider soon set tliem at variance. Several of ihera 
mvam off lo the reraaius of the wreclt in order to get what lliey 
could, while tliose wlio remained behind were afiaid that ihey 
should not obtain their share: the women, in pailiculur, became 
quite outmgeoits. 

The news of this shipwreck becoming kno\ni in the country, 
the savages ran towards the shore in greut numbers ; and their dis- 
putes about the plunder attained such a height thiit several lives 
were lost. Tlie women, enraged at not being able to get to the 
ship, fell upon the unforltmaU'. Frenchmen, and partly stripped 
them naked, diaputing all the time who should possess the 
cloihegof M.dr BrisBOn, which were better than the rest. 

Hie lalba, who had become the master of the ship-wreck- 
ed crew, but who, tliotij^h a priest, was a warrior by pro- 
fession, perceiving that tht- number of savages incnsised eveiy 
instant, found himself obliged to join with two friends in order 
to secure the portion of pluud<.'r which hti had oblniHied. The 
arrangements being made, as well concerning the share of plunder 
as tliat of the slaves, tlie three Moors retired from the crowd for 
tJie purpose of hiding their booty. 1 he Frenchmen were con- 
ducted to a miserable hut co\tied with moss, about a league 
distant from the sea, where they weie crowded togeUier and ri- 
gorously searched in case they might Jiave concealed some va- 
luubles; but nothing being found on them, they were stripped 
quite naked, and even robbed of their shirts and handkerchiefs, 
M. de Brisson then teamed that his master was called Sidi/ Ma- 
hammet-drJ-Zouze, of the tribe of Labiiessebn, the most fero- 
cious of any in the desert, and the irreconcilable enemy of the 
Wadelims, who are not much better. 

After having buried in llie sand the treasure which he had ac- 
quired, Sidy-Mahammet returned to the shore lo get his share 
of the plunder of the ship; and during his absence a troop of 
Wadelims attacked the retreat of llie Europeans, pulled them 
out by the throat and the hair of the head, and then bca;an to 
fight amon^t themselves for the few clothes which M. de Brisson 
had about him ; and in their jealous fury they not only stripped _ 
him to the skin, but pursued him behind some heaps of sund, 
where tfiey knocked him down, and almost beat him to death. 
They were preparing a rope to strangle him, when one of the 
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men whom the falba had associated with him, came mraiing out 
of breath, and accased them with hinin^ violated the asyUim <tf 
Sidy-Maliammet, liarried off his slave, and- trodden under fcUB 
the sacred book of their religiou. He told tliem that the pries^ 1 
indignant at the indecency of tliclr sacrilegious conduct, had do*. J 
manded that the old men of both parties should meet to- try tht> J 
criminuls in lull council, and that the only means of appeasing h]^ J 
wrath would be to give up his ulave. This menace hud a go04-S 
cifect, and M. de Brisson was immediately set iit liberty. Tfcte 
peisoTi who had iuterfered in behalf of the I'liiich oibcer wai 
called Nonegem ; he conducted M . de Brisson to the place where 
the council was assembled, and the trial immediately b^an; 
when the liberator, as avaricious as he was cunning, pretended 
diat M.-de Brisson was a slave of liis own, us he had taken him 
from those who would have carried him off. He also founded 
bis pretensions on havii^ seen this Frenchman give his master se- 
veral articles which he conceived to be very valuable. 'ITi^sfe 
audacious remarks, and pai-ticularly the disclosure of the iittia 
treasure, rendered Sidy-Mahammet furious: he darted at None- 
gem a look of rage and indignation, and exclaimed, " This chris> 
tian belongs to me ; he came of his own accord to throw him- 
self into my arms, and [ have promised to protect him am! con- 
duct him to king Alikouri. I gave him my word that i would do 
60; and I hope the triijunal wilt give a verdict in my favour, in- 
stead of declaring for Nonegem, who deserves to be severely pu- 
nished." To thjs Nonegem replied, " As thy slave cannot be 
mine, he shall die by my hand." On which he drew a pojg- 
nard to kill M. de Brisson, who stood appalled with terror. 
Sidy-Mahammet, however, widiout expressing the least emotion, 
threw over hirn a kind of chaplet of a considerable length ; and 
then took up a little book which hung at his waist, when in an 
instant tlie women rushed towards M . de Brisson, took huji fronk 
Nonegem, and delivered him over to the enraged priest: for tliey 
dreaded lest he should issue an anathema against his adversary. 
TTie whole of the council immediately applauded the act of au- 
thority of the taiba, and approved of tlie conduct of the women. 
1 should add by the way, diat the Ijdbas, or marabous, always 
wear a long string, which contains one hundred and fifteen litlie 
black balls, and trhich they use as the catholics do ctiaplets. 

M. de Brisson was then taken to his comrades who were in 
the vicinity, and whom he foniirl in a pitiable stale. 'I'hey were 
almost starved ; for during the three days which they had 
been in captivity they had had no food but u litlie wheat-flour 
spoiled by sea-water, mixed with some barley-Hour, which had 
for a long time been preserved in goats-skins. Wiiile they were 
enjoying this wretched meal, a friend of Sidy- Mali aiiuuet came 
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and told tliein to hide themselves w ithuut deluvi as the Wudt;!imi 
were cominjr from all p'lrls to carrj off the slaves and treasure. 
'ITie tulba profited liv ihii advice, and they all hid thtmseJvtJs be- 
hind some hillrjcLs nf sand, where tliey remained tiJI some Moors 
of the other tribe, who were inlerested io preserving dieir ptnn- 
dcr, came to reinforce their comrades. A guide went before 
tlie FrencJimen, and pointed out to Uiem the roa<) they hud to 
lale, bv erecting at certain distances little pyramids of stones. 
I'his preL-aution vras necessary in order to avoid die outskirts of 
the enemy, particukrly tliosc of the VVadelims. Indeed, these 
people are ho avaiicious, that whether friends or enemies they 
are er|ualiy to be dreaded. At break of day all those who pos^ 
Bessed christian slavey came w itb them, and joined the Fr«ich- 
p»en; when tlje whole boily marched off for the interior of the 
CDiuitry, at which resided the families of their respective^ owners. 

This Journey was to the Europeans toilsome in the extreme: 
ihey were dyit^ with hunger and thirst, by which tliey esperi- 
enced sncb pain, on moving the tongue, tliat they were afraid to 
■sk the simplest tgticstioti. Being forced to. follow the steps of 
the camels, whose pace was hastened, tliey were exhausted bj 
fatigue; aniL to avoid being siu-prised, iliey made several counter 
marches, in consequence of which they were a fortnight in inak- 
aig a joum^ whini was generally performed in five days. 

After climbing mountains of a prodigious height, covered with 
small grey'isli flints as sharp as those of muskets, they descended 
into a sandy plain, intei spersed with thistles, and here the ca- 
valcade rested. M. de Brisson having walked till his feet were 
excoriated, could proceed no farther; on which his master mad« 
him get up behind him on a camel, whose rough movements 
caused him to experience iiisiippoilable pain. Being naked, and 
having no means of preventing the friction of the camel's hair, 
he was soon so chafed, Ihat his blood ran do\^ii the camel's sides. 
Tliis was a sight which afforded mucli amusement to his master; 
and the better to enjoy it, he pressed the camel to a quicker pace. 
At lengtli M. de Brisson, no longer able to endure the torture, 
threw himself down on the sand, and experienced no other in- 
jury tliaii a few seratches from the thoinj thistles, 

Toivards evening ihey met their guide and halted. M. de 
Brisson-being no longer able to move, and sufl^erii^ all the hor- 
rors of starvation, tlirt^w himself In-hind a bush add implored 
death ; but they soon rouglity pulled him from his retreat to make 
iiim unload the camels. Being, however, tired of his life, he 
made some resistance, and knocked down the Moor who dis- 
turbed him, on which the latter ran oft' and fetched his master, 
who assured his captive that he had nothing to fear. This, and 
many other instances of a similar nature, prove that the Moors 
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l^e not insolent, and. that tliey only shew cutirage whenUiey meef 
(With no resistance. 

The sUipwrecked mariner^, while sittiii"; beneath l!ie buslien, 'J 
xei'ceived some arrangements wUii^h iiiude them Iremltle witji j 
|u)rror. The Muors put a cguantit) of stones in a brusier, and i 
snacle tbeHi red hot; tbey th(.>n lifted up a la<;e stone, and dug H'l 
.hole in the ground, occaition^Uy making shouts of laughter, and 1 
repeating the name of Brissun. At lengtli tbey called iiim to J 
tliem, and made him approach to the hole which they liaddus;' J 
but what was fats surprise when lie saw them draw from the hole 1 
which they had just dug, and in which he thought they weiel 
soiiig to bury him, a lai^ skin full of water, a sack of barley-l 
SOUI-, and a nevly-killed goat. His tear subsided, and the si^^ht 
jpf lie provisions s;ave him a new life; he saw them liU a large 
^ifvooden bowl with water in which they put a quantity of tiour, 
jind then, bv throwmg into it the red-hot stones, they made it 
|>oil. By this means they produced a sort of gruel which they 
kneaded in their hande, and ate without cliewing. The slaves 
Jiad for their repast tjie same steeped Hour, and a vei^ small quan- 
.^ty of brackish water: the goat was reserved for the next day. 
The guide who went before t)iem had procured tliose provisions 
in a neighbouring village, and had concealed tliem under the 
stone. M. de Brissonobservedftlutlhe resentment of the Moor 
whom he had struck was converted into acts of kindness and com^ 
plaisance: for this man brought him a larger share of provi:^iona 
than was allotted to the others. The meal being fiuiiJied, each 
inan laid himself down to sleep behind the bushes. 

The next morning as soon iis day appeared, a signal was gives 
for their departure; and M. de Brisson, with the other slaves, 
were ordered to collect the camels and load them ; after whicli 
the troop set off, and at noon stopped in a plain where tliere wa> 
not a single tree to shade them from the rays of the sun. Having 
unloaded the camels, the slaves were employed in diggiug up 
loots to make a tire ; a labour which, in this country, is the mora 
troublesome, as all the trees, roots, and grasses, are tliomy. A> 
BOon as the fire had imparled a sutTicient heat to the sand, thej 
covered the goat entirely with it; and while the slaves were kecp' 
ing up the fire, their masters r^aled themselves willi the raw fat 
of the animal, for which they seemed to have a great reliwh. 
When the goat was dressed, the Moors, without taking the troubla 
^ knock off the sand, ate it with a most incredible voracity, 
gnawing it to the ver> bones, and pulling off the skin which re-> 1 
mained on them with their nails: tliey then threw the bones tq J 
the slaves, telhn^ them to make haste and get their dinner, that^ 
they might reload the camels. ' 

Tow ards evening they perceived ^ome tents on a little eminence, 
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with a few lierdit gra^^ing : tlie inhabitants of this village came iti 
cr()W(ls til meet lli« travelltra; but farfioiiiexprpsriiig tonaida the 
unfortunate sbvcs the milH lawR of hospitality, ihev overnhelmed 
lliein nitli insults, anit slibjei'ted them to the mont iohuman treat- 
ment. Twocomradcsof M.de Brisson Were Hsed with extienieri-' 
gour, and the women were more ferocious than the men. Their 
oiA-ners made but feeble resistance; for they were very glad tJiat 

■ the people occnpied themaelvea more witli the slaves than with 
the burdens of the camels, M. de Brisson, \4ho was at a little 
distance from his camel, i>erceived a man who was ahnii^ at liis 
face wdth a double-barrelled mtisket, on which lie presented his 
breasit to him and told him to fire; when the assassin, stiuck by 
his lirmness, let the piece fat! from bis hands. At the same in- 
Btant lie was struck on the head by a stone, and for a momcirt 
lost his senses; but on recovering himself he burst into a rage, 
and loudly demanded vengeance. Tliere needed no more to 
spread terror through the village, and the savages who had come 
to see the travellers took to flight ; one uf thein, however, before 
he ran oft', gave M. de Brisaon a blow on the breast (vith his 
musket, which made tiim vomit blood, and the unfortunate man 
vras unable to recognise the fellow who had injured him ; but by 
complaining loudly he e»;ited the curiosity of several of those 
monsters, who asked him a number of questions, and seemed 
pleased with his answers. 

M. de Brisson, to prove that he knew the king Alikonri, and 
that he had been his friend at isle Su Louis, attempted to 
imitate the egfttms or butfoons, whom that king had in his suite ; 
by this .kind of drollery he so highly pleased his master, that he 
made him repeat his mimickry si::veral times, and at last employed 
this stratagem to divert tlie people, who, he feared, would steal 
his properly. No sooner had he mentioned the talent of his 
slave for imitating the egeums, than M. de Brisson was sur- 
roimded bv crowds of uien, «on»eii, and children, who were 
constancy pressing him to sing, and for which they rewarded him 
with a little camel's milk. 

■ The travelling party remained one day in this canton ; but the 
iidiabitants, tliougb they had received them coldly, supplied thein 
on their departure with provisions for three or four days. They 
proceeded eastward, and passed over large plains, which were co- 
vered with white, flat, and round flints, but not a smgle plant 
was to be seen; and the horizon appeared to be loaded with a 
reddish vapour, which resembled in diftercnt parts the flames 
from volcanoes, "llie small pebbles pricked the feet of the 
Frenchmen, and produced a sensation similar to the burning of 
spaiks. The air contained neither birds nor insects; and the si- 
leucc «hicli prevailed was bo profound, as to produce a sort of 
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terrific effect on the mind. If by chance a breath of aJr arose, 
the traveller iminediatelj experienced an extreme lassitude; his 
Hps became ciiapped, his skin parched, and his whole body co- 
vered with pakful carbimclea. The Moors, who had retired to 
live in these countries in order to avoid oertain tributes which 
tliey did not wish to pay, were aJHicted by the atmosphere al 
much as their slaves ; for so inhospitable is tSie region, that the 
most ferocious animals dare not penetrate it. 

On leaving this plain they entered another, where the wind had 
l^isecf from space to space the sand into hillocts, and the inter- 
vals of which produced a few odoriferous plants, which the al- 
most famiMiied camfis devoured with aridity. They aftenrarda 
came to a valley aui rounded by mountains, the soil of which was 
white and saponaceous; and here, for the first time, lliey found 
some pools of water : it waa very brackish, covered with greeO 
moss, and had a pestilential smt-ll ; but such vcas th«ir diirst, that 
they drank it widi indescribable pleasure. Towards e\ening riiey 
had the good fortune to meet with an hospitable horde by whom 
they were well received, and who pointed out to tliem the road 
^vhich led to some other villages where they could obtaiH provi- 
sions to last them for the remainder of their journey. This in* 
formation was very seasonable, as their guide had lost his way. 

The brotherrin-Iaw of the master of M.de Biisson wasoiieof 
the chiefs of the burgh, and took particular care of all the slaves : 
he sent them a meal of ostrich-flesh and camel's milk. He ap- 
peared atfected at the fate of M. de JJrisson, and said to him, 
with much tenderness, " Unfortiniate Christian! my brother has 
long been ray debtor i if you wilt attach yourself to me, 1 will 
Biake arrangements with him to obtain you." Tiiis propositioD/ 
Ihoiigh it affected M. de Brisson, ncverdieless made him tremble, 
as it indicated a long captivity, while he flattered himself that 
his present state would soon be changed; he therefore sought for 
his master, and intreated him not to consent to such an arrange^ 
ment. " Be easy," said the Moor; "you shall not leave me 
except to go to Senegal or Morocco, and that shall soon take 
place." This assurance gave indescribable joy to the captive. 

They rested three days amongst the Moors ot" (he trib» 
called Laroussye, and ihen continued their joume*' to the spot at 
ivhich resided the families of their cooiluctois. It was not till 
they had travelled sixteen days, and suffered tiie most dreadtul 
fet%ue and misery, that they arrived at the place of theii' desti- 
netion, reduced to sLeletonH. 

At break of day tliey discovered a village wliich apparently ofr* 
cupied a fertilO' spot. Several tents were pitched under larga 
■bady tree^, and ianimierabU lierds were ffaiia% on the hillock^j 
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wliich made thcin conceive the place to be llie residence of peace 
aixl plenty. But tliis proved aii illusinn. 

The travellers were sooit percc-ned ascending a hill which led 
to the reaidence of the Moors who were approaching; aiid se- 
veral black slavcR came to meet ihetit, [>rostrati;d themselves, and 
kissed their fret. At a short distance the children matte the air 
resound with shouts of joy ; and the womeii placed theniselvea 
erect at the entrance of the tents to give their husbands a respect- 
ful reception. As the latter approached, the women came for- 
ward, and with a submissive aspect, placed the right hand on the 
men's heads, which they kissed after prostrating; themselves to 
tlie ground. This ceremony being over, lliey looked towards 
the Christian slaves with much curiosity, and then insulted iheni 
in the most odious manner : they spat in their faces, and threw 
atoitesattlieni; while the children, imitating iheir example, pinch 
ed them, pulled their hair, and tore their flesh with their nails, 
their cruel mothers stimulating tliem to the commission of such 
injuries. 

A division was now made of the slaves; and hlcssr«. Dcvoise, 
de Srisson, and Beaudr^ were taken by SiHy-Mahammet. As 
soon as his family had done carressmg him, M. de Brisson asked 
which of the" women wBo surrounded him «as his favourite, on 
which he pointed her out. The captive tlien npproached her, and 
presented her with a donhle handful of cloves, which her hus- 
band had carefully kept for her, that he might meet witli a fa- 
vourable reni.'ptJon ; for tliese wometi are passionately fond of 
aromatic scents, and that of cloves beyond others. She received 
tlie present with aninsulling hauteur, and then kicked him from 
the tent. A minute aftenvards this despotic woman commanded 
tlie slaves to unload the camels ; after which she set one to clean 
a sort of kettle, and sent another topuU up rooUfur fuel. While 
she was giving these orders, her dear husband was fast asleep, 
with hb head on the lap of one of his concubines. 
- The unfortunate Frenchmen, tlioii^li thus condemned to an 
excess of fatigue, misery, and opproLrium, nevertheletis occa- 
sionally exi)ej-ien<:ed some relaxation, owing to the interference 
of their master; but the cruelty of liis wife was incessant, and at 
length became unbear.ible. The Moors never inhabit the same 
place for a length of time; but when the half-starved herds have 
devoured all the. pasturage, they change their position, and re-' 
move to a spot which is more favourable. I'hc care and labour 
attendant upon such changes were the task imponed upon the 
Brench slaves ; and from the Ireqiiencj of these movements thpy 
were iibRolutety exhausted. Onf day Devoise and Beaudrewere 
bealLii almost to death, and left senseless on the sand, because 
iheywtre unable to perform the required service. Fur a long 
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time tliey were compelled to the dire necessity of seeking their 
food along nitli the ciittle ; and on these occasions their only nu- 
tfimcnt was plaats and live snails. 

, M, de Brisson was posseased of sufficient strength and firm- 
ness of mind to resist all these hardships; but he \s'as soon sub- 
jected to others. He was compelled to harness the camels to tlie 
plough, to attend to the tillage and sowing uf the lands; and his 
master, when he had finished hie own jobs, would let him out to 
other Moors for a portion of milk. He would infallibly have 
&!len under the fatigue, if some hope of liberty had not re- 
inained with him, and if he had not been enabled oecasinnally 
to steal snine, barley and mutton in addition to ttK small quantity 
of food which they allowed him. 

The unfortunate M. Devoise being older, and not so alrong 
in constitution, could not long withstand such hardships. Evei; 
day he prayed for deatli, who at length came to his assistance. 
This gentleman was the brother of the pre^nt French commer-^ 
cial commissioner at Tunis. I was on terms of the strictest in^. 
timacy with him ; and when I heard of his shipwreck, I sent to' 
the deserts with the most pressing requests that he might be de-' 
liverediip; but all my endeavours were nnsuecessAil. M. dS 
£risson paid him the last duties of humanit}-. Beaiidre also 
died, and his body was devoured by ravens and serj>cnts, 

M. de Brisson at length obtained the permissiop of Ids master, 
to write to Mogador, which the Moors call Sovia. He addressee^ 
bis letter to the French consul, and gave a melancholy accoimt 
of the hardships he suffered. It was conveyed by a Jew, who 
travelled through that part of the desert; for the Jews who are 
|)orn in the (ieseit live on good terms with the Moors, and adopt 
nearly the same customs; but the Jewish inhabitants of the 
tpwns being more rigid observers of their religious maxiuis, re- 
ceive far worse treatment. 

A second favour more important than the first occurred by 
chance. Another Sidy-Maliammct, who was sheriff of the 
tribe of the Trarzas, had occasion to pass through the place 
where M. de Brlsson was enslaved, and they recognised each 
other, Tlie sheriff spoke so highly of him to the brother- 
ip-law of his master, Sidy-Selleni, tliat the latter, who was na- 
turally humane and compassionate, made a second attempt to 
InirchaBe him, and the bargain wan at length concluded. The 
price of his transfer was five camels. 

Sidy-Sellem was the first who informed M. de Brisson of the 

uiange, which was soon coniirmed by his former master, and ttiey 

sparated on the best terms. M< de Brisson, on reluming with 

new owner, met with a. companion of his misfortune, who 

' been baker to the wrecked ship, and they travelled to^e^-Vvex 
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^ll4^r the protection of Si<ly*SeIlem, Their master ha4 given 
them a camel to ride on without a saddle^ and they proceecKKl hi' 
this manner for some days ; but the motion of the aiiimd M^as so 
fatigi|ingy that they were obliged to quit it and travel the rest of 
the way on foot. 

This journey was difficult, but much less so than the former, 
as their master took them through villages where water was pleti-i 
tiful, and the people were more feeling. M. de Brisson, hown 
ever, had a shockmg rencontre with some Moors of the tribe of 
Telkannes. They fired two muskets at him, but which luckily 
missed him. Two Moors tlien seized him, and weje about to 
carry him off, when Sidy-Sellem, who was some distance be-?, 
hind, came forward on the report of the guns, and loqdly com- 
plained of the outrage; but the Moors told him that they had 
taken die slave for a ihief who had run away. SIdy-Sellem pre-« 
tendod to believe diera, and the tri^vellers continued their journey. 

The Moors of this tribe are the worst off of any in tl^e desert. 
They live amongst hills which are formed entirely of sand raised 
by the wind ; , and it is so difficult to penetrate into their retreats, 
tfiat it is a common »:^ying, that they epdeavour to conceal them^ 
aelves from the rays of the sun : the plains in tlie neighbour-^ 
hood contain great numbers of enormous serpents^ >vhich do not 
permit the cattle to approach them. 

At length our travellers reached XW town of Goiiadtmln, which 
is the refuge for all the rebels of the desert ; it is divided into 
two parts, each of which has a governor ; but the only supe- 
riority bet%veen them is th^t which is given by fortune. All the 
houses are built alike, ^nd receive theii* light froni the door and 
the roof, which is uncovered. Four large walls surround the 
space which contains tlie houses ; and the whole circumference 
has only one gate, which is guarded by large dpgs. Each indi^ 
vidual has also a dog for his own seruri^v. because they have as 
much to fear from their neighbours as from straugers. The town, 
however, carries on a considerable trade, and has several mar^ 
l^ets which resemble ouf fairs. They have fqr sale great quanti- 
ties of the most beautiful wool, and fine woollen stuffs, of which 
they n^ake their cloatbing. The merchants who carry them into 
the interior of the country give in exchange camels and gold from 
the mines of Bambouk : they also receive for those articles wheat, 
barley, dates, horses, tobacco, salt, gunpowde?:,. combs, mirrors, 
and other articles of hardware. Tliis comiiterce is chiefly car- 
i[ied on by Jews, who are exposed to the n\ost outrageous in- 
sults, which they nevertheless bear patiently, on account of the 
^eat advantages they derive from the traffic, and the pleasure 
they experience in cheating the Moors. 

Our travellers remained eight days at Gouadpum. From 
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^lice to Mogador tliey.DJet wiOi niitliiiig but villiiges, nnd cnstles 
ituilt oil tbc summits ofhighniouataiiiB. At u distance tiicsclook 
i}ke superb pulaces; but on approHcliing tliem, llit^ir ^>ulls uTtt 
fowiid to coJifiist of nothing but mud, aud are-built in the most 
.^hapekra and disgusting form. Tliey Mere now not so well fed} 
and the nearer they approacbvd to a town, tlie less huxpitaliqr 
the) received. , , 

At length, after a journey of sixty-six days, they arrived at^ J 
J^ugador, where ^Messrs. Dupras and Cabannes caiue to thenfa'^ 
ifnd wilhont iteiug disgusted at their revolting appearance, assurfaf i 
' fbcm tliat llieir ipi»fortuucs nere at an end. Tiiey took witl| J 
. tfae.m Sidy'Sollem and bis son, aud their liouse became tlie asy-^S 
iffm of the uliole. 

Theaante day M. de Brisson and the baker were presented ti 
itc governor of tlie place, who informed ihem lliat they inuat'fl 
proceed to Morocco, as the emperor desfred to see uU tlic ChiiB^' J 
lian slaves, anil give them liicir liberty. 

Mogador is advantageously bnilt; the batteries are stroi^, auil^ 
]iavo a oannon at each t^mhrasnre; but the nioulli of thi: canuoik | 
tests on the bottom of the aperture, so that tlic pieces can be of qa I 
4tw but for sliew. It is the same at Rabat, Salep, and Tangier| 4 
llw emperor having neither wovLuien capable of mounting thei% j 
por limber fit for mabing the carriages. t 

Eight days afterwards Sidy-Selliin and the party set off for Mo— | 
tocco ; ihey were furnished with mules, a tent, provisions, 
fnen to wait on ll\em; and after a journey of four Jays t 
reached the capital. . 

Thecity of Morocco is every tiling but "handsome; the hoiisej'l 
~at;c of claj^ and in the style of those of GouaLUium, but lowe^^cl 
^iliore dir^, and close. The streets are covered M'ith filtb of'n 
every kind, including the bonex and offal of the cattle that aiC 
killed. The empeior's palace is of the same kind as the other 
iHuldijDgs, being of clay, and surrounded by walls : it consists of 
igfK vast squares. The mosque is built in the same ntaimer, and 
^ whole (>f the palace has a disgusting appearance. 

The unfurtunate captives repaired to the bouse of the French 
ConsuUgcueral, where they were to remain till they couUl be, sent 
toX^iani^e; they w* re afterwards taken before the emperor, Mhom 
ih^ fotiud siltir^ in a sort of coach body. He looked at M. do 
£mson for aonte time, and tlien told him that ho bad l>een 
ivr^cled through his ow a fault, by not keeping far enough from the 
phoce. He then asked for ink and paper, aud tr<bced with a reed 
tile four princi)>al points of tlie compass to indicate that I^aris 
was northwards ; after which he scnitched about a dozen KtiniaB 
characters, and gav^ the paper to M. de Brissot^ asking bint if 
lie could read it P Ou repeating a fc^v utluir ijuestions to shew ' 
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liDw well he was informed, he added, that the rcbt-ls of the de- 
sert liad ill-treated him, and desired to know whnt they had taken 
from him. M.deBmsnntoldhimall thathadhuppeiied; oDuhlch 
he said, " I do not command in the country where you have been 
taken, that is the people art beyond my authority." I le wished 10 
know hdw M. de Briitaon had got to his capital ; and on being 
to!d, he ordered Sidy-Sellem to be brought before him. He 
asked him, if he had given a high price for the Frcnclinien, and 
what he intended to do «ith them. To which Sidy-Sellem re- 
plied, that he had no other intentions than to prostrate himself at 
tlie feet of his sovereign, and do the homage of« slave. He tben 
enquired, whether (he Wadelims and Lebdessebas had any other 
Christian prboners. Sidy-Sellem, in the most submissive man- 
ner, answered, that there were several whom he could easily 
collect, if the emperor would give him orders. ITie emperor, 
however, dropped the conversution ; but he ordered the French- 
men to be guarded for the present, and supplied with provisions 
frcm the royal kitchen. 

The next day the constil claimed them, and they were giveo 
tip. The emperor does not supply the ambassadors or other fo- 
reigners in his capital with any household furniture, though he 
assigns ihem a residence, and distributes to them a certain num- 
ber of oxen, sheep, poultry, and a quantity of bread. 

The inhabitants of Morocco are almost wliite, and are not 
quite so barbarous as those of the desert, which, perhaps, is only 
owing to the presence of the emperor. One day M. de Brissou 
rode out on horseback with the French consul and American en- 
voy: they were followed and pressed hard by the mob, till at last 
ihey were obliged to dismount, although escorted by a guard; 
without this precaution their lives would have becu in danger. 
M. de Brissnn was struck on the bend by a stone, and it was im 
possible to discover the offender. 

A few days after\i'ards the emperor again ordered the slaves be- 
fore him in the' court where he gives his public audiences. He 
was aitliug on a beautiful charger, caparisoned with blue and 
ftcarlet cloth covered with gold fringe. Beside him was a squire 
or prince holding a long pole, on the top of which was a parasol 
to shelter his majesty from the solar rays. Behind him stood 
the body guard in the most profound siltnce> The looks of the 
emperor seemed to spread consternation around him : indeed, he 
is always preceded by terror; for he orders the heads of several 
of his subjects to be struck off, and beholds the execution wJlb 
the must perfect apathy. His will is a law, and is executed in- 
stantaneously ; but when a rich criminal purchases his pardon, h« 
is net'er put to death, whatever may be his crime. At tl ' 
dience the Frenchmen were permitted to depart. 
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M. de Brisson and the baker enibaiLed fur France ; and Sidj- 
■"Selleni retired well satisfied with the gmerosity of the consul. 



CHAP. n. 

ISLE OF AEG U IN. — POBTENDICK. HISTOIIICAL ACCOONT 

OF THE Dll'FEREKT NATIONS WHO HAVE OCCUPIED 

THOSE PLACES. EUROPEAN COMMERCE AND FISH- 

EJtlliS. CAPE VEKD. OUKEE, ITS POSSESSiO.S BV EU- 

KOPEAN NATIONS. ACCOUNT OP THE MASKEK3 AND 

' TRADE OF ITS INHABITANTS. 

X HE sbips which leave Europe for the establishments in the 
Atlantic ocean, along an extensive coast of about three liundred , 
and fifty leagues, (;'aiiDot relay more conveniently in Afi'ica than 
^ the isleuf Arguin, at which thi;ir commercial operations may 
be said to begin. Tlie most safe anchorage is at the southern 
point, where vessels that draw only ten or twelve feet water may 
approach very near to land. Between the isle and the con- 
tinent is a canal in which vessels of heat7 burden, and ev-en fri- 
gates, may anchor at the spot on which formerly stood the fort. 
When the Dutch look the place, they r^ularly fortified it, and 
built a fort with four bastions and deep fosses. In short, they 
iwglected nothing that might enable them to keep perpetual pos- 
sesjiou of tlie isle, but this fort lias disappeared ; aud of all 
their works there only remain two cisterns, M'hich seem to have 
been respected both by tiuie and men. The largest is tm l-d- 
tboms wide, sixteen lung, and about fifteen deep, and is about 
two hundred fathoms from tlie pait containing the remains of the 
face of the fort. It appears to have been dug in tlie rock, in 
die midst of this spacious vault is a large well fifteen feet deep, 
ki whicli uU the waters unite, whether diey proceed from springn 
*>r filtrate through the rock from the soil which coveis it. It is 
luaerted that the cistern cootaint five thousand si\ hundred imiids 
of water. The smaller cistern is to the north of the first, and is 
on artificial vault dug like the other by tlie hand of mati, with the 
'assistance of explosion. 'Ilie capacity of the parls which receive 
the water is estimated at half that of tlie ciNtem first mentioned. 
These two cistems were formed by ^lie Portuguese betweei^ 
1445 ayd US), when after the fall of the Xormau company 
(hey first occupied the i:ilc of Arguiu. 

PORTENDICK. 

Portcndick is a bay about half way bctwtt'n Arguin and isle 
Lfit. l.Duis. Its Hilrauce is veiy difficult, being closed bv two 
■4and banks, which have only two or three fathoms of water; but 
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in tlie DiifMle between the two biihfcs is a passage from 70 10 Sd 
fatlioms wide, and »ix deep, bv llie north bank ; and from seven 
to eii^hl on ihe south. On jwocerding iomc distance yow discover 
another pass, which cuts the noriJiern bank at about one itiird of 
its Itngib, and contains about tivc tathoms of water. The bay 
H oiily sin fathoms deep; the boftom is uneven, and it is irapoa* 
■tble to remain loi^ here dnring llie greater part of the year, on 
sccnmit of the heavy nea and Itreakers which sire driven in by the 
wind. The Dutch have everted a wooden fort at Portendicit, 
for which all the materials were prepared at Amsterdam. 

Arguin and Portendick have been disputed ^>y acveral Euro- 
pean nations with inconceivable rancour. The Portuguese were 
dwMi from them, after poRse»»ing them two himdred yeaJB, by 
the Dutch, who took the isle and fort of Ar^inn in 1638; but 
in Ifitij they were c»ptuftHl hy tile English, 'llie Dutch, how 
ever, retook Uiem in the following year, but lost diem in 1678, 
sfler MiBtaimng an obstinate siege from the French. The French 
destroyed the fort, carried off the artillery, with every thing else 
that was worth removing; but (he posw»siou of the isle was se- 
cured to them by the trealv of NimegueHj concluded between 
France and Holland l678.' 

The loss of this factory did a serious injury to the Dutch mer- 
chants, and they resolved to retake it; byt fearing to violate the 
Ueaty, they attacked it in 1633. nndcr the mask of the flag of 
the ejector of Brandenburgh, who had ht^me kingof Prussia. 
Tlicy then restored the foitiAcations, and kept die isle during the 
war, which began in IfiSS and lasted till 1 6y8, when it was ter- 
minated by ihetrcaty of Rystvick. This w.ir enabled the Dutch hr 
renew their alliances with the Moors ; and the hlfer, who were eO-' 
gaged in the negociations, had their warehouses near the cistemSj 
'Die French company in 1731, fitted out a squadron at L'Orient 
and Havre, to retake that valuable possession. It consisted of 
three ihips of war, a frigate, and three sloops, widi land forceS; 
- the squadron was commanded by M. P. do Sahcrt, who landed, 
and finding the Dutch diainciinedtosurrender,erected batteries tt» 
attack the tort. He was given to understand, that the Moors, who' 
were tJien uumeroiis, were determined to assist the Dutch.and pe- 
ril^ to a man, rathor than surrender the place. Aftera vigorou^bom.- 
bardment, the Moors finding themselves incapable of farther de- 
fence, retired doring the night, and passed over to the coniiiieBl.' 
The Frt-nch entered the fort by the same ladder by which tiie* 
Moors had left it, Tliey found in Jt only two negroes, an ohl 
i^emale Moor, and two children belonging to M.'jlotli,the former 
French governor of Aiguin. The Dutch governor, M. Jan do- 
Wine, voluntarily followed the Moors, who took with tliem 
prisonewi to the continent, several Frenchmen who resided in the 
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fort; they also carried along with ihem all the nierchaadLie. TTie 
French repaired the breaches, and M. J. du Bellay, who had 
been appointed governor of tlie Sctdeiiicnts, transferred the com- 
mand to M. Duval, and embarked in the .squadron for isle St. 
J-iOuis. Duval was of all others in the service of the company, 
Ihe least proper for such a command; he was a vJoknt map, 
cruel in prosperity, and cowardly and irresoUite in adversity, Th« 
Moors had been informed that they might come back to Arguin^ 
and would be well received, as it was a matter of much cunse^ 
queuce to attach them to the French interest.. Duval, however^ 
counteracted diese orders, and was guilty of the blackest perfidy. 
The Moors returned with confidence, whe'n this infamous 
governor ordered them all to be massacred. Their bodies were 
cut in pieces and exposed in different parts, as an example to 
their countTjTnen of the treatment they were to expect. 

After ihia horrible execution, no accommodation with the 
irritated Moors could be hoped for ; and the Dutch did not fail 
to keep up the resentment of those people towards the French. 
In the mean time, the M.iors and pretended Prussians had re- 
tired to Portcudick. Duval was superceded in his command; 
Mild the Moors having lauded on the island in concert with the 
Dutch, they gained possession of the cisterns, and seized on 
M. Leriche aiid four other Frenchmen, who had been sent to 
them with a flag of truce ; and after springing a miiie,M'hich injured 
the fortifications, they compelled the French to surrender the 
fortress on the 11th January, 17-2, when the latter were oblig- 
ed to solicit the protection of the Dutch, to prevent the Moors 
from cutting their throats. The captors aciiuired on this occa- 
non an immense quantity of merchandise. Shortly before the 
•urrender, a French vessel was stranded about live le^ues from 
Arguin, and the cicw, eight in number, havii^ effected a lauding, 
were seized by the Mooiish chief Homar, and instantly put to 
death. Duval became the victim of his atrocity aud imprudence; 
for Homar meeting with him off Cape Blanco, ashe was relum- 
ing home, boarded his vessel, cut off his head, and put to death 
the whole of the crew, sixteen in number, Duval not making tlie 
least resistance. 

This sangu'mary warfuie lasted for some time ; the Moors re- 
venged the outrages they had suffered; and the Dutch ubtaiijed 
^ momentary tiiumph. 

It would be useless to trace the various operations which were 
incessantly carried on against these two possessions. M. de 
Salvertin 17^4, re-acquired possession both of Portendick and 
'^fguio; since which, the Dutch have not appeared as enemies 
hi that quarter. 
, The result of this statement is, ttiat every nation which has cn> 
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dearourod to establish jtwif at Arguin and Portcndicl, Iiad no 
objwt but to share or monopolize the pun trade, which tfi« 
Freodi, who were firmly established in ihe Senegni, wished to 
fonrentrale amongst ilii'msch es. Indeed the gum trade with 
the Moors, M"ds the most important of the operations which took 
phtce in those roads. The forests of gum trees are at no great 
distance A-om the shore ; and the Inide likewise consisted of gold, 
elephants' teeUi, oxen, sheep, raw hides, and ostrich feathers ; 
besides which, it is asserted that amber^re^se was formerly fotmd 
in considerable quantities. But though I made and caused to be 
made the most vigorous researches, I could never obtain any. 
M. Pellctan, my" successor, was more fortunate, nevertheless he 
mentioas only a single instance in which he found it; and that 
Tfus ill a didereiit part of the coast ; which proves at least tliat 
this substance is ver>' scarce. 

The fisheries ou this part of the coaat are very abundant. All 
the capes, as tar as the moiitli of St John river, atford shelter to . 
multitudes offish, which find plenty of nutriment. Indeed tliese 
gulphs are like so many vast ponds completely slocked, with the 
only diftcrence that they cannot be exhauste<I. 'Hie Europeans 
derive much advantage from tliese fisheries, which aSbrd them a 
number of seals : the fish forms the chief subsistence of the gar- 
risons, and are exchanged with the Canary and Azores islands, 
as well as with the Moors on the coast of Guinea. The green 
species of turtle also delights in these roads, aud the shell is much 
sought for in commerce. 

When the Frt-nch directed iheir commercial operations to the 
Senega], they abandoned the fisherises. 

About 30 or :}.i leagues from Portendick, and in 15o 15m. 
Jat- jou arrive at the mouth of the Senegal. To reach (Jorec, 
either from Europe or from the Senegal, it is necessarj' to pass 
Cape Verd, w'hldi is the most western point of Afiica'; its elon- 
gation into the sea, makes it a vast peninsula. The soil is good, 
and covered with fine tree*: it is fit for all kinds of cultivation, 
and is fertilized by severTi! rivulets; all which render it very de- 
sirable for the esiablishnient of the colony. Its trees being al- 
ways green, liave given rise to its li^me, as it is distinguished by 
its appearance Irani all the otljer capes on the coast, which are 
dry and barren, ITie bay of Yof fonns a considerable space 
between the pobit of Barbary and Cape Verd ; and the ciirrenU 
net violently into this bay in a S. S. E. direction. 

The approach of a ship towards this cape is known by lw» 
niountains, which are called the Breasts, from an idea Aat they 
resemble those organs in fonn. As soon as they are perceived^ 
precaution must be taken to avoid a rocky pointy whicb projei^' 
ttbout two leagues into the sea, aud which caiues th« ihips'tQe-' 
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nmke a conaitterable offing to the S, W. in order lo double it; 
they are obliged to do so, lili the two Breasts appear on thi 
line, so that one obscures the other. Thus you arrive at Cape 
Verd, on doubling which, you reach Goree, at a distance of two 
leagues. This cape, fiom the two Breasts to Cape Bernard, 
was ceded to France by two treaties in 17')3 and 1705, between 
the king Darnel and the governor of Senegal, as welt as the villa- 
ges of Daccard and Uin, from wliicli the iuhiibitants of the isle 
of Goree derive their subsistence. 

The passage from the Senegal to Goree is made in about 
twenty-four hours; but the return is generally longer, from the 
opposition of the winds and currents. It sometimes even takes a 
month to return this short distance. The island received its name 
Goree, which means " Good Road," from the Dutch, who ob- 
tained it iu J£il7 by treaty, from Biram, king of Cape Verd. 
Thej built a strong fort upon it on a steep mountain to the N. 
W. and another which commanded the creek, and secured their 
magazines. The Dutch enjoyed their acquisition till 1GG3, when 
it was taken from them by the English, to whom this conquest 
was the more important, as they hud established themselves in 
the river Gambia: but next year they were espelled from the 
isle by the Dutch admiral de Ruytcr, who attacked them with a 
powerful squadron, llie French took it from the Dutch in 
1O77, by which time llie latter had put it into an excellent state 
of defence, and mounted the batteries with forty-two pieces of 
cannon. From that time to tiie present it has often been con- 
tested; and fallen into the possession of the English, French, 
and Dutch. The English possessed it during the last war. The 
govenunent of tlie iiland when the French retained it, whs the 
Name as that of isle St. Louis; and the religion, manners, and 
customs of the inhabllants of both places are nearly similar. 
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JL HE commerce of the isle of Goree, extcndsfrom Cape VcnJ j 
to the kingdom of bakm, about seven leagues from the moulh of 1 
the Gambia, but there is no establishment on that part of thtf I 
coast. 1 lie three lactonts of Rutisque, Porludal, and Joal ar^ I 
abandoned, the Frtnch ddnimibtralion of Goree merely keeping^ ^ 
as residents, wink lhi,y had the island, on iuhabltant and a negro/ | 
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who reJieved each other alternately, and whose business was lo 
treat for provisions. An establishment ivas projected at Cahone, 
a village betongint; to the kingdom of Salem, nearly at the part 
where the river Gambia divides into two branches, the most 
northerly of which takes the name of Salem, it would have been 
very advantageous, as the Mandii^s, from the kii^oms of 
Tombuclod, Bambara, and the other states to the eastward, 
come to Cahone with thdr merchandise. It was not carried 
into execution; but it is evident that such uu establishment would 
at any time be of the greatest advantage, as it might receive the 
commerce which formerly existed between Goree and the niim**- 
Tous isles formed by tlie r iver of Salem. Some inhabitants still 
go to trade at that river, and always turn their merchandise to 
the best account. It was on the banks of this river, that the fa- 
mous lump of ambcrgrease was foimd, which M. Pelletan ac- 
quiredj I will give an account of its discovery. 

jVn lubabitunt of Goree, named St. Jean, a well informed 
man, one dayob&erved his negroes employed in careening their 
canoe, with a substance which tliey had melted, and of wbicb 
they neither knew the nature nor the value. St. Jean discovered 
it by the smell, and caused what remained of the lump to be 
carried home. The whole had weighed up^vards of a hundred 
pounds. To shew that this braucli of commerce might become 
very important, I shall only observe that M. St. Jean sold the 
substance at from nine to ten francs per ounce, and it was resold 
in France for thirty-sis francs. 

Besides the means of commerce which Goree might have on 
this coast, it has opened a communication by land with Senegal. 
The distance between those two establishments is about forty 
leagues, but it is commonly made in 6ve or six days ; and the 
journey used to be one of pleasure to the French merchants, 
who went in parties, carrying with tliem provisions and tents 
for encamping on the most agreeable spots. The route is now 
so well known, that a sort of barracks have been built as an asy- 
lum for travellers. The greatest difficulty on the journey is that 
of procuring viater, which it is necessary to carry with one, though 
wells have been dug at different distances. Milk, however, may 
always be procured in great quantities and at a cheap rate. 

About half way up Cape Verd is a large lake, the water of 
which is brackish, though formed by a rivulet which is perfectly 
fresh, it IS difhcult to exptaiu the cause of this singularity. 
Some suppose that the bottom of the lake consists of a nitrous 
earth, ivliich communicates its flavour to the water; while others 
think, and perhaps with more reason, that the sea water tiltrates 
through the groiuidj and mises witli that of the lake. But what- 
ever m^y be the cause, it is remarkable that the water agrees 
equally well with sea and river fish. The negroes take ira- 
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B^cnsc quantities of fish between Capes Verd and Mniiiiel, wlicre 
^^e lake empties itself into the sea; and the vast floets of birds, 
which live on its hanks, also devourqiiaiititiesoffish. Amongst 
the birds is a species which seeuis to belong to the falcon tiibe: 
they have a broWTi plumage, with some w hite feathers at the neck 
and extremities of the wings. Their beak is thick and curved like 
a sickle, so that the fish which they take cannat escape. They 
have short thighs and claws ; and the latter are armed with 
strong and sharp nails. They fly easily, and keep themselves for 
a considerable time on the surface of thq water with the head in- 
clined. When a fish appears they dart upon it, and carry it oflF ■ 
to devour amongst tlie reeds. They have been sometimes shot, 
but they eannut be eaten, as their ilesh has such a rank and fishy 
taate, and is full of oil. Near this lake, and in several parts of 
the route lately mentioned, are numbers of trumpet birds, whose 
notes resemble the sound of that instrument. I'hey are black, 
and of the size of a turkey-cock, to which they are nearly similar 
in shape. Their lower beak 'is hollow and sonorous ; and it is by 
this that they produce the sound described. 

The kke just mentioned is named after the Ccreses or Serajs, 
some tribes of negroes who inhabit its banks : they form, as iu 
*very odier part where they establish themselves, a sort of demo- 
cratic republic, without knowing the principles of tliat kind of 
~ Wvemment; but following in this case their instinct and wishes, 
they never choose to acknowlege any master. They live in a com- 
plete state of nature, without any other rules than what she in- 
ires: they have no idea of the divinity, and are persuaded that 
; soul dies witii the body. They go almost entirely naked, 
'«peak a particular language, which differs from llial of all their 
SoeighbourS) and never intermarry with the other negroes, whom 
they dislike to such a degree, that they seem to be as averse from 
trading with them, as they would be from a contagion. One, of 
th6 principal traits in their character is the resentment which th^ 
bear for offences, which they never pardon; and if they do not 
take vengeance themselves, they transmit their haired to their 
children, and it subsists in the family till reparation be made for 
the real or supposed injury. In oilier respects they are a good 
kind of people, mild and simple in tlieir manners, and hospitable 
even to officiousness. They give a particularly kind reception to 
t]ie wfhites who pass through their country, carefnlly cultivate 
their lands, and raise a great number of cattle, 

They have a great respect for the dead, whom tliry inter with- 
ut their villages, in round or square spots, like those which they 
ihabit. After exposing the body on a bed they plaister th© 
takes, which form the square of interment, with a kind of clay, 
d also encompass it vitlj a wall about a foot thick, which ends 
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jD a pointefl roof, and iudose.s the spot. Thb collection of burff> 
ing grounds resembles auotlier village^ and is often lai^ger than 
tlie inhabited one to wliich it i)elongs. These people do not 
knoiv' how to write ; but to distinguish the bodies i^hich rest in 
these little huts, they put a bow and arrow on those Dvhich ooo- 
t!iin the men, while the women's sepulchres have at top a pestle 
and mortar, being the instruments which they use to pound their 
rice and millet. In other respects, as tliey marr}' amoi^t .,each 
other, and thus form only one family : tliey have no object in 
transmitting to posterity the n^nes of the dead or their pa* 
rentage. 

The route from Goree to Senegal is in general woody^ and 
the woods contain many banyan and latane or palm trees. The 
fruit of the former^ and the wme of the latter^ are too weQ 
known to need any description, lliore are also great munbeKS 
of a shrub, whose leaves resemble those of the pear-tree, and 
have an aromatic flavour combhied with the smell of the myrtle: 
it communicates its delicious flavour to the flesh of the cattle, 
vhich feed on it in preference to any other vegetable. There if 
likewise a tree which is called the soap-tree : its fruit is of the az» 
of a small walnut, and the negroes, wKo use it to wash the 
cotton cloths which they wear round their waists, beat it be* 
tween two stones to separate the nut from the sheUs; and it it 
with the latter that they rub what they are about to wash. It 
dissolves easily, and completely cleanses the cotton, but bums 
the cloth : this circumstance, however, though serious to the 
'wearers, is of great advantage to our commerce, which suppSel 
ihem with such articles. 

in some parts they cultivate tobacco upon a large scale ; fee 
the negroes, though they only use it for smoking, consume vast 
quantities. They merely bruise it when ripe, and make it intp 
bunches ; and notwithstimding this slovenly way of preparix^ it^ 
the flavour of it is tolerably good. 

In the journey to which 1 have alluded we meet with no dan* 
gerons animals, excepting sepents, which are both large and no* 
merous", being sometimes from fifteen to twenty feet long, and a 
loot and a half in diameter. It is asserted that these are less 
dangerous than the small ones, which are but two inches thick^ 
and four or five feet long : it is, liowever, remarkable that the 
human species are very seldom injured by these reptiles. To 
observe the sangfroid with which the negroes let the serpents 
enter the bovds to creep about, hunt the rats, and sometimes 
the fowls, without feeling the least alarm at their appearancej 
one would suppose that there was a reciprocal contract between 
them to live together in harmony. Nevertheless the negroes are 
.«ometimes bitten by these animals,on which occasions the remedy 
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tliey apply is llic actual cautery. When thej happoii to posaeas 
gunpowiler, tliey cover the puncture with it and explode it, wliich 
product's a scar that draws out the venom. These accidcats, 
however, are not freqiieut, and the negroes in general do not ap- 
pear to apprehend them. The Cereses, on the contrajy, dreud 
the serpents, and keep them from their habitations as much aq. 
possible; indeed, tliey are continually at war with them, lay 
snares for them with much adroitness, and, on finding them, eat 
heir flesh, which they think very good. 

The serpents have other and still mnre terrible enemies, iflhicli 
are the eagles that abound throughout the country: they are of tha 
same species as those in Europe, but far eiiperior in si^e xiid 
Bti-ength. 

We also meet in the journey above described Tiumcroua lioidea 
of elephants; but they do no injury, nor ever disturb lraveriers:j 
and likewise with parties of apes, who amuse by their wa'^chii^ 
and singular anticjs. There is also an aquatic animal wmetimes 
fotwd. which the Cereses cidl bourba. This an ur^l is some- 
thing between the bear and tiie hog: its hair is sho.t, thin, and 
whitish ; and its feet have tolerably strong and ^jointed claws, 
iffhich it uses to climb up trees like the bear. Its licad is more 
like the bear's than the hog's; and though wild, it has not a ter- 
rific aspect. Its eyes are small and half closed^ notwitiistaudiiig 
which it is very active. Its mouth is large and fjmished with long 
and sharp strong teeth. It lives almost constantly in the rivers^ ^ 
notwithstanding which it is ascertained to be amphibious : its sue 
is equal to that ofa hog about ayearold; Djid its flesh is tut and 
succulent. 

Several persons have pub!ishe<l their acjounts of this littlejour- 
ney, and they all agree in stating that it is easy and agreeable. 
Indeed, I never heai'd of the slightest a ,;cident happening to those ' 
who performed it. Tlie travellers ariive unfutigued at the village 
of Gandiolle, ivhich is situated at the mouth of the Senegal, where 
they embark in canoes, and proceei j to isle St. Louis in two or 
three hours, ascending the ri\ er by means of their oars, 

Tlie coast on which the comnierce with Goree is establtsheil, 
as has been specified in tlic prcceiiingpas.sages,is divided amongst, 
and govenied by, four negro k'mgs. The most important and 
considerable of these slates is tl'iHt of Cayor, which is wortliy of 
particular attention on account of the iiiHueiice \^'hich its king, 
natned Darnel, has had in thr; success or disasters of the rrencli 
establishn^nis in this vicinity. 

The kingdom of Cayor begins in the province of Toub^ on 
the continent, and is about six lengues distant eastwards of Sene- 
gal, from which it is only separaVed by some marshes and the iiile 
I (rf'Sor. It extends along the sta as faras the vtllugc called Grand 
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Brigny^ the frontier of the kingdom of Baol. Its continent if 
only a »hort league from Goree, but it stretclies nearly sixty 
leagues in the interior. It was joined to the dominions of the 
provinces of Baol in \Gg5, after a sanguinary \92ir, in which th6 
latter were conquerors, and possessed both states to the year 
1717* The king gave himself the name of Darnel^ whidi iff 
the particular appellation of the king of Cayor ; but- at the 
death of Tinmacodon, the inconvenience arising from so great an 
eitciit of country being under one governor was seriously felt, 
and the kingdom was again divided, when Amarizone, brother 
to the deceased monarch, ascended /the throne of BaoL 

Tlie royal family of Cayor is called Bisayou-ma-Fatim. The 
Ling who at present reigns was not the first in the order of suc- 
cession, but ^vas elected; but he was elected without any in- 
trigue on his part: he took the title of Darnel, and establidied 
his common residence at Guiguis, a village about thirty le^oes 
from Senf^gal. After his election, the great people came to pay 
their homi^ge to him, and all tlie ceremonies usual in such cases 
were scrupulously attended to: they prostrated themselves at 
some distauiX from tlie king s feet without any other clothing 
than a simple vicce of cloth round the loins; and afterwards, on 
approaching, i3iey bent the knee three times before him, putting* 
at each declension a handful of sand to their foreheads. The ma* 
rabous or priests \\ ere exempted from these humiliating ceremonies ; 
and on coming to acknowledge their new sovereign, they merely 
took die oath of fii.'elity, which was administered by himself. 

The order oi suct*ession to the throne is regulated as follows: 
The brothers of the kiii^ succeed him by seniority; and the children 
of the deceased prince only ascend the throne when there are no 
brothers to take possession of it, a circumstance w^hich very rarely 
happens ; but when it dot s, the eldest son takes precedence. The 
first wife is the queen ; the prince marries her publicly, and the 
festival lasts three days; nearly all his subjects attend it and make 
him presents. Tlie children by this marriage are the legitimate 
children, and natural heirs to tlie throne; and alter them the 
children by the second wife luwe the right, as well as those of 
the otlier women whom the kikig has simply declared to be his* 
wives. The king may also have other women to whom he gives 
no qualification ; and their childroji, who are reputed legitimate, 
may also pretend to the throne according to their age, in case 
their father should die, and leave no children by his first queen or 
other acknowledged wives. ^ 

This succession to the throne in the collateral lines is not pecu-« 
liar to the kingdom of Cayor. It is also the case in that of Ho-t. 
val, which is contiguous, and the kii^ of which takes the tid^ 
of Brack; but a different method is adopted by the family oi( 
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the latler ; as it is always the eldest son of the eldest sinter of th«h 
deceased kii)g who succeeds to the throne. These people, wIkj,, 
ill other respects are neither bettur infoj-mcd, nor more poUiihei],J| 
thaa their neighbours^ think with good reason that by thiif>j 
iuaiiner of succession, there is more certainty as to birth-right.; \ 
"JTicy apply to tJiemselvea, without knowing tlie meaning of it^_ I 
flie maxiia of the Roman laws : " Partui matrait demomlratfi 1 
■t^aUr vem semper est inceflHs"; and it is doubtless thi)> pejr-i 
^asion ^^hich causes the law to be religiously observed in tb« J 
country of Hoval. In the kbgdom of Cayor, ou the contrary, it is J 
^metitnc'a violated, as is proved by the election of the last sovei-eign. J 
Indeed it often happens that the great men combine togetherj, 1 
^ouvoke the people, and appoint to the tbroue another prince oS I 



K~ different family from liim wlio lias the right to ascend It, tltoi^lk 1 
iQ' arc always cautious to take him from the royal family. I | 

^ The king of Cayor reigns despotically over his subjects, wh<| j 
^rc rather his staves, as they tacitly obey and serve him : in othei- i 
FBspetts he is neilhei' richer tor better oft than themselves ; and ■ 
^ey pay him for liii subsistence, a tribute which varies accordinj| J 
pi his pleasure. lie 13 not distinguished either by the numhw 1 
qf his houses, by that of his women, or by his guaids. Tiw 1 
military service near his person, that which takes place in time' I 
j)f war, and, in general, all thejobs or escorts, are performed by I 
lie subjects at theii' own expence, and they are obliged to executA^ I 
lis orders, and follow him wherever he chooses to lead them. T 
Darnel and his subjects profess the Mahometan religion ; but j 
Ibey render it scarcely recognisable by a multitude of retrench- J 
Eaents or additions. Tlie same occurs amongst all the African J 
liordes, who only a^iee together on three points, namely, a plu*>l 

Elity of women, circumcision, and the respect which is due tO'l 
e prophet Mahomet: on the other hand, each village has it» I 
{Ktrticular practices, and turns those of the others into ridicule. - I 
^ Darnel, and the other kings and princes of tlie Negroes or' I 
^oors, have the privelege of never being made slaves, Whea J 
0iey are taken in baltlcj they are cither killed, or they destroy J 
^ems elves. .A 

, A superstition peculiar to the kingdom of Cayor is, that botb^J 
the people and the king diink that the latter will die in the yeaf'l 
lu M'hicfa he may cross any river or branch of the sea : hence he q 
pcver goes to Goree, or to isle St. Louis in the Senegal, but n 
mains always in his own tei'ritories on the continent. 
■ While I was at Senegal, M. de Bouftlers, governor-generd o£',l 
|be colony, wished to have an interview with Dauicl, and it took | 
^lace on the S4th April, 17^6. llie place fixed on was a lai^ | 
llain on the continent, called Gnyarabop, and which lay on the 
Wpks of the Senegal ; it was inclo:icd by a I'o^se, and its eutraactt 
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WBii^ defended by an entrenchment ; a tent was prepared in the 
middle. M. de Boufflers proceeded tliither iu the morning with 
ft detachment of fifty men ; and Damely who was then at Gau-> 
diolle, a village in the southern part of his states^ set oiF to meet 
the French general. This prince had iu his suite a corps of ca- 
valry^ and a numerous body of infantry > on reaching die gate', 
he entered on horseback alone, and was received at the teut by 
the French general. The troops of this sovereign then took their 
station iu tlie plainj and remained under arms the whole day in 
th^ most perfect erd^ and discipline. 

The productions and objects of commerce furnished by this 
couQfry, are, slaves, who are generally rendered numerous by war; 
Biillet, of which such quantities are produced, that durii^ my 
administration, being charged with the supply of provisions, 8cc., 
I derived enough from it for our whole consumption, which b im- 
mense ; and lastly salt, which is furnislied by the inexhaustible pits 
at Gandiolle. 

Hiese pits form the dowry of the wife of Damel, who is the 
acknowledged queen of Cayor. Each vessel which comes to 
trade for the salt, pays her a sort of duty, which is not always 
the same, but is agreed on with a delegate whom she sencb to tne 
spot during the period of the trade. It is however, in general, 
a piece of Guinea, four piastres, and twenty bottles of brandy, 
for a hundred barrels of salt ; which number of barrels every 
year receives an addition of three or four. The purchasers give 
besides to tiie queen's envoy a present in mercliandise to the value 
of three or four piastres. 

On the pa;ynient of these duties, and a few others of a subor- 
dinate nature, the women of Gandiolle undertake to carry tlie 
salt on board the ships at the rate of half a bar per barrel. By 
givii^ them something more they are induced to smuggle an ad-> 
ditional quantity on board, a plan which is always adopted^ 
and which it is impossible for the queen to prevent. These ex- 
pences of porterage are paid in iron, coral, beads, and other 
trifling articles, on which the merchants gain so much profit, 
that the half bar, which is valued at two livres, eight sous (about 
two shillings sterling) is not worth to them more than ten sous, 
or five peiire English. 

During the time that M. Brue was at Senegal, a serious dis- 
pute arose between him and Darnel, during which the former 
was seized by the negro king, and was iu great danger of his life ; 
but after many stratagems and much threatening on the part of 
the French, ho re^^^iincd his liberty ; and though by the stipula- 
tions in the last treaty of peace with Damel, the French were 
to pay no kind of duty for their commerce, it vras found neces* 
sary on this occasion to make the king a present amounting to 
^0,77l) livres, which was taken in mcrchuudize, valued according 
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to the price which b given for negroes. Tlii? reduced tlie ransomi 
to about 7/XlO livres in actual value, wiiliout rectoiiing the 
private los)< of the general, who wan Tohhed of hia nionty, jew- 
t'la, and clothes, which were estimated at fi,000 livres; besides 
which he was kept for twelve days in close captiviij, without 
being allowed to speak to any one. Since this period, Darnel 
has never failed to insist on a very conside liable duty every yea/, 
as the price of his good-will towards our nation. The kit ' 
however, did not escape with impunity on account of the oi 
rage; for M. Brue on his liberation foraied a coalition with t 
neighbouring sovereigns of Brack, Siratick, Burba-yolof, Buf« 
sill, and Bur-salum, and watched the coasts of Daniel so closel^ 
that HO foreign vessels could approach them. He likewise seizqflj 
and destroyed all the tisbing-boats timt catue out, burned sevenp 
villages, and obliged many others to supjily Goree wttli all th^ 
wood which it required. 

Thi» wur lasted eight months, and die »itates of Daniel si 

f^ed by it severely, but still no reconciliation took place; al 

a plan was laid for seizing the n^ro king, and sending him as 

slave to the West Indies; but at this crisis M. Brue was recalle 

lo France, to give his advice on the deranged afiairs of the Afcitt 

cun company. A negoclation was aftenvaixts entered into widjl 

AI. Lemaitre, who submitted to llie most humiliating terms^jg. 

and undertook to [wy annually to the king of Cayor 100 baif( 

of iron for pennission to get wood and water from his teititory, 

and to purchase provision. 'Hiis duty has feucce^ively increasetlji 

and it is now very high, so that it would be daiigeraus, if ik*( 

impossible, to suppress it. "- 

What I am now about to say relative to the Moors, and tbt^ 

customs in the kingdom of Cayor, will apply to all the other state* 

.on this coast, the difference between each being loo trivial t({ 

' merit distinction. I shall therefore contiiie luyselF chietly to to* 

, pographical details, i 

—^ The kingdom of I^ol, which is the ^rst after Cayor, bcgipf 

■ at [he village of Little Brigny, and ends at tlie river of Serena^ 

' it is seven leagues from Uoree, and has only about twelve league^ 

vf coaAt from north to south. 1\e king bears the name (rf 

Till. 

The kingdom of Sin, w hose (iovereign takes the name of Bi^^ 
K Still smaller; as it has only eleven leagues of coast in the same 
^ direction. 

The same title of Bur belongs to the king of Salnm, whosq . 

dominions begin at the river of Palmera, and end at two or 

j'tiiree leagues from the point of Itarra. They run itmaids as 

~^fcr as where tlie Gambia si jiarates into two br.mches, iha 

northern of which takes tlic iiiiine of the river of Salum. This 
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river divides itself into fix arms, each of nhich contains islands, 
which are inhabited and cultivated; but they are said to be un^ 
healthy^ particularly for foreigners. 

CHAP. IV. 



OF THE RIVER GAMBIA.— ESTABLISHMENTS OF EUROPEANS 
ON ITS BANKS. — KINGDOMS WHICH DIVIDE THEM. — ' 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE INHABITANTS. — PRO- 
DUCTIONS OF THE COUNTRY, &C. &C. 

J\ FTER traversing the country which I have just described, and 
about thirty leagues from Goree, you arrive at the mouth of the 
Gambia, which empties itself into the sea at cape St. Mary on the 
aouth, and at the Isle of Birds on the north. Its width at this 
part is very great, being estimated at least at two leagues between 
the points of Barra and Bagiion. The strait between those 
points is ten or twelve fathoms deep, so that all sorts of vessels 
can go up it. On the left bank of the river is a point which 
contains a large group of trees, amongst M'hich is one much 
higher and larger than the rest: it is called the flag of the 
king of Barra ; and the English have introduced the custom of 
saluting it with several guns, a ceremony which would subject a 
ship, that might dispense with it, to the greatest insults. 

The river Gambia is, throughout its whole course, of consi- 
derable width, and its bed is deep aad muddy; while its banks 
are covered with thick mango-trees^ It abounds in fish ; and 
sharks are very common at its mouth. In the upper parts it is 
frequented by crocodiles and hippopotami : its depth is so great 
that a ship of forty guns, and tbre^ hundred tons, may ascend it 
as far as Gcnachor, situated about sixty leagues from the sea; 
while a vessel of one hundred and lifty tons, can go as far as 
Barraconda, which is about two hundred and fifty leagues distant. 
The tide flows as high as tliis spot in the dry season, that 
js, from November to June or July; but the rest of the year 
the river is impassable, on account of the inundations caused by 
the rains, and on account of the violence of currents, which 
overflow the banks in every direction, and carry away large 

trees. 

Europeans have not proceeded higher than Barraconda : it 
appears that hereabouts the course of tlie river is interrupted 
by' B bank of rocks, and farther up, it loses itself for several 
Itfayg in an impenetrable lake, covered by high grass and 
fe^ds. From the account of the Mandingo merchants and other 
rirgrpe8» who are in the habit of travelling the whole length of 
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this river, as well as from the opinion of several celebrated wri- « 
ters, there is reusoii to believe that it tuVoa its source below a . 
considerable fall made by tlie SeDCgal, which there divides into 
two bnuiches, one of nhich to the south has been mistaken for i 
the Guiubia ; but this error has been controverted by several au- 
thorSj aiid particulaily by Muiigo Park, who has examined the 
place in question, and uho asserts tlial the river Gambia taken ' 
Its rise from the same chain of moimtaias from which is^ue the 
Seuegal and the Niger. The Gambia begins to run one hundred , 
miles to the wesiwanl of the Senegal, and contiuues Oa cour.w 
in the same direction till it enters the sea. 

The part of tlie coast near this river was, like all ihe rest, . 
dbcovered by the Normans, who probably formed establishments \ 
along it, wh)<^ they abandoned for the more rich and perma- 
pent situations of the Senega! and the Gold-coast. The Portu- 
guese then occupied those upots which the Normans had left; 
and it may be seen by the viiins of their factories, and the forta 
which they erected, that they had penetrated very far into tho 
interior. The wars in which they were involved wiili the other , 
nations of Europe, at length rendored them incapable of sup- , 
portii^ their power in that part of the world : yet several Por- [ 
tuguese families remained there, were naturalised amongst the 

i'Dbabitantg ; while their descendants gradually becoming Africans, 
lave spread into the interior, and live on good term.s ivitli the na- • 
lives. The latter are the subjects of a multitude of petty princeSf 
K ho all take the tide of king, though the territorities of many 
oi them are very small. 'I'here are no less than eight of these 
iiingdoms on each bank of the Gambia, in u space of about two 
hundred and fifty leagues fiom its mouth. 

The kingdoms situated on the noithern bank are, 1 . that of . 
Barra, which extends eighteen leagues along the coast; 3. Guio* 
conda, which follows it, and occupies iive leagues of cout; 3. 
JBaddison, which fills twenty leagues ; 4. Salum, which surrounds 
)he first tliree mentioned to the north and west, by following s 
course of the river to the extent of ten leagues ; 5. Gniania* 
which comprises onl^' two leagues of coast ; tx Cuuhan, which 
pccupies four; ?■ Gniani, extendi:^ thirty leagues along the river; 
• ^nd 8. Ouli, which tenniuales between Burraconda and the rocky 

■ Jbank, and occnpies ninety leagues. 

1.^ These ditferent distances calculated in a right line, form a to- 

■ fal of one hundred and seventy-nine leagues; to which may be ' 
ft^ded eeveniy-two leagues for' the windings of the river in thif 

■ ^Mace, which malces the whole extent /roin the point of Barri \ 
Lip the liingdom of Ouli, two hundred and lift^Jeugiies. : '. 
Bj The eight kingdoms on the southern bank are tliut of Combs 
Ffir Combo, wliich ruus eighteen teugu«i along the coast, fruia 
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St Marv^fl Pobt to the river Combo, from which it takes iti 
naine. 2. I1ie kingdom or empire of Foigny, which begins at 
tlie river G>mbo aiid terminates at that of IVuitan^ having eleven 
leagues of coast. 3. Geregen, whose limits are the river of 
Vintun, and the rillagc from which the kingdom takes its name; 
h possesses seven leagues of coast. 4. Kiam, which comprise! 
twenty. 5. Geagra, which has only ten. (i. Gnamena, whose 
extent is fifteen. ?• Kiaconda, which occupies forty. 8. Too- 
maiia, of the same extent, and the kingdom of Cantor, the limits 
of which are not perfectly known^ but which must be at least 
twenty leagues of coast. 

'riie whole of these different parts of the coast, calculated in 
a right line, forms a total of one hundred and sixty-five leagues, 
to which may be added for capes and contours of the river, at 
least eighty-live more; so that, from the mouth of die Gambia to 
the knoMrn extremity of the kingdom of Cantor, the extent of 
territory on ascending the south bank of the Gambia, ia two 
hnndred and tifcy leagues. 

We possess no very circumstantial acconnt of these Negro 
states, which, however, are nearly alike, lliose most worthy of 
notice are the empire of Foigny, on the south bank, and the 
kingdom of Barra on the north. '^The former is watered by four 
rivers, and extremely fertile: it produces rice, pulse of all kinds, 
potatoes, and abundance of fruits. Its palm wine is excellent, 
and the people breed oxen, sheep, goats, and poultry. The 
country is uncommonly populous : the inhabitants are industrious 
and of a commercial turn; they are open, tractable, and par- 
ticularly Aiithful. I'he king assumes the title of emperor, and 
liis neighbours not only acknowledge this distinction, but pay 
him a tribute. He bestows great attention on the conduct of 
the English and French, mIio carry on the commerce of the river; 
and when the two nations are at war in Europe, he takes 
care that they shall not fight in his states ; but in cases of hos- 
tility he takes the part of the weakest, or of those who are 
attacked. 

The kingdcMn of Barra is almost entirely peopled 1^ strangers, 
as the natives of the country are there only few in number. Ilie 
greatest population is that of the Mandingos or Mandings, su 
called from the name of their native country Mandin or Man^ 
dhigue, which is situated about four hundred leagues to the east, 
and is prodigiously peopled, as is evident trom the vast number 
of slaves which it furnishes every year, as well as from tlie co- 
lonies, which frequently proceed from it to extend their active 
industry to other quarters. It was thus that there arrived in the 
kii^om of Barra those who are considered as natives and who 
have possessed thenis«*Ives of the supreme power, and the whola 
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of the commerce ; the kin;; and liis great mcH being MmKliii<;os.^ 
Tbey are the only well inrormcil persons in the stiitc; fur tlicjr 
kuow aloiust €very thing, and can read und write, 'fliey havi^ 
pubhc anbools, in which the Marabous, who are the uiKNlerdy . 
teacb the children the Arabic tongue; their Ilssoui; urcwriUea 
on Email pieces of white wood; but tliey give the pref«reiKe to 
the papuf which we have introduced amongst iheni. Wheu tln;y 
kuow the alcormi, they obtain the title of doctors. 

It is remarkable that the Mandin;i;os, who have all come fniin 
a republicim state, have formed nothii^j; but monarchies wiier- 
«yer they have cBlablisbed tliemaelves ; hut they have uut invested 
their kings witli unlimited authority. On all important occasiuu* 
tliese princes are obliged to convoke a meeting of the wisest ol4 
wen, by whose advice they act, and witliout which tliey cau uii- 
tfaer declare war nor make peace. 

In all the lai'^e towits tlie people have a chief magistrate who 
bears the name of alcaide, and whose phicc u hereditary: hi^dtilyi 
is to preserve order, to receive the tribute i Jiipuseii upon travdlei's* , 
and to preside at the mttings of tlie tribnnal of Justice. Thejunv^ 
((ictiou is composed of old nieu who are free ; and their meeting ia 
Called a palaver; it holds its sittings in iheopeii air, and witli mucli 
aulemiiity. '^The affairs which are brouglit for discussimi, aim 
investigated with mudi candour; tlte witnesses aro publicly 
heard; and the decisions generally escite the approbation of botl| 
parties. 

They have no written laws, but decide on the cases according 
to their ancient customs; nevertheless they w^metinies have re< 
course to the civil institutes >fi Maliontet, aud when the iwaq 
does not appeur to Hiem sufliciently perspicuous, they coiinult « 
commentary entitled Al Scharra, which contains a complete es-> 
position of tlie citil and crioiinHl laws of Islamism. Tbey faav« 
^^mongst them people who exercise the prutession of couusellor«i 
W interpreters of the laws, and who are allowed to plead either 
tar tlie accuser or the accused, as at European tribunals: tlicse 
Degro-lawyers are Mahometans, and liuve, or pretend to Lave^ 
studied, with parlictilar attention, the institutions of the projrfitt. 
In the art of chicanery thi.y equal the nioijt acute pleaders of 
5ivilize(i countries. 

These people follow the laws of Miihomet, of which they ar^ . 
tigid observers: most of dicm neither drink wine nor spjrilji; 
and all fast with the utmost ligcnr during the maradan or kiit. 
Xhey breed no hogs, because thtir laws forbid the eating of their 
[ifiesb ; though tlity might sell iliem to great advantage. Ihcv 
^re very atl'ectionate amongst themselves, and always assist taa^ 
l^lher. It is not miderstood that they make slaves, as this pu^ 

'hme.it is only decreci by the king, und chiefly agLiiubt the 
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great peopleMrho are guilty of crimes. In other respects they are* 
more polished than the rest of the negroes; are of a mild charac- 
ter, sensible, and benevolent: all whioh qualities may be attri* 
bated to their love for commerce, and to the extensive traveb 
ill which they arc continually engaged. The ease with which 
they cultivate their lunds proves their industry; they are covered 
with palm, banyan, fig, and other useful trees. Tlie people have 
but few horses, though tlie country is well adapted to breeding 
them ; but they have a number of asM^s, which they use for tra- 
velling, and their territory abounds with wild buflfalos. 

The Mandingos are particularly industrious in making salt^ 
which they do in a peculiar manner, lliey put river ^vuter in 
die halves of calabashes, or hi shallow earthen pots, and expose 
It to the sun, the heatof which produces cr}'stals of salt, the same 
as in ordinary pits : for the water is always much impregnated 
with the saline principle,' as the sea mixes with it a considerable 
way up the river. In a short time after the calabashes have been 
exposed, a cream of fine white salt is formed on the surface,* 
and this is taken ofl* three or four times; after which the vessels' 
are filled again. They have also very abundant salt-pits at Joal 
and Faquiou, and their produce forms an important branch of 
trade : they load their canoes with it ; and ascending the river as 
far as Barraconda, they exchange it for niaize^ cotton stuffs^ 
ivory, gold dust, 8cc. 

The great number of canoes and men employed in this com- 
merce gives great influence and respect to the king of Barra. 
Indeed, he is the most powerful and terrible of all the kings of the 
Gambia; he has imposed considerable duties on the ships of all 
nations, each of which, whatever may be its size, is obliged to 
pay on entering the river, a duty equal to about five hundred livres, 
or nearly fill, sterling. The governor of Gillifrie is charged with 
the receipt of these duties, and he is ahvays attended by a number 
of persons who arc very importunate : they are incessantly asking 
for whatever pleases their fancy, and pursue their demands with 
such ardour and perseverance, that to get rid of them the navi- 
gators are almost always obliged to satisfy their desires. 

The Mandingos are above the middle size, are well made, 
robust, and capable of bearing great fatigue. The women are 
stout, active, and pretty. The clothes of both sexes are of cot- 
ton, which they manufacture diemselves. ITie men wear draw- 
ers, which hang half way down the thigh, and an open tunic, 
similar to our surplice. They have sandals on their feet, and 
cotton caps on their heads. The women's dress consists of two 
pieces of linen six feet long and about three wide; the one is 
plaited round ihe loiuS; and falls down to the ancle^ forming a 
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feiri(! of petticoat; while the other negligently covers their bosom 
and shoulders. 

Their habitations like those of all ihe other negroes, are small 
iand inconvenient huts. A mud wall about four feet high, over 
which is a conical opening made of bamboos and straw, serves 
for the residence of the rich man, as well as of the humblest slave. 
•The furniture is equally uncouth : their beds are made of a bun- 
dle of reeds placed on pickets two feet high, and covered with a 
mat or an ox's skin ; a jar for water, a few earthen vessels for 
boiling their meat, with some wooden bovvls, calabashes, and one 
or two stools, form the whole of their household goods. 

All the Mandingos in a free state have several women ; but 
they cannot marry, two sisters. These w omen have each a hut ; 
\vhile all the hovels belonging to one master are surrounded by 
a lattice- work of bamboo made with much art : an assemblage 
of this kind is called Sirk, or Sourh\ Several of these enclo- 
sures> separated by narrow paths, compose a town ; but the huts 
are placed with much irregularity, and according to the caprice 
of the person to whom they belong. The only point to which 
they attend is to have the door in a south-westerly direction, that 
. it may admit the sea-breezes. 

In each town a spot is set apart for the assemblies of the old 
men ; it is enclosed by interlaced reeds, and generally covered by 
trees which protect it from the sun. Here they discuss public 
affairs and try causes } the idle and profligate also resort hither 
to smoke their pipes and hear the news. 

In several parts they have missourates or mosques, where they 
meet to say the prayers prescribed by tlie Koran. 

The population of the free Madingos forms at the utmost, 
about one fourth of the inhabitants of the country which they 
occupy. The remaining three fourths are born in slavery, and 
have no hope of escaping from it : they are employed in all ser- 
vile labours; but the free Mandiugo has no right to take the 
life of his slave, nor to sell him to a foreigner, unless he has been 
publicly tried, and decreed to deserve such a punishment. The 
'prisoners of war, those imprisoned for crimes or debt, and those 
who are taken from the centre of Africa and brought to the coast 
for sale, have no riglit to appeal, as their masters may treat and 
dispose of them according to their fancy* 

Another part of the population of the kingdom of Barra, is 
composed of the descendants of the Portuguese families who 
remain in the country, and of whom we have already spoken. 
Such persons, or rather those who take the title of Portuguese 
(for all the Mulattos, and even men who are almost black, calh 
themselves Portuguese, and to doubt their origin is an affront 
they do not pardon), profess the catholic religion, and hav^ 
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cliurclics and priests in. different parts. Tliey are recognized by 
lht:r costume; they wear a great chaplet sus])ended from tbi 
iieck^ a very long sword by their side^ a shirty a cloak^ a bat^ and 
a poignard. 

Some of these people devote themselves to commerce and 
agriculture, and are generally adroit, brave, and enterprisii^. 
Iliey acquire property, live happily, and are much esteemed ; but 
by far the greatest part live in the most complete state of idle- 
ness, and in consequence of being poor, addict themselves 
to thievinjv; they also pass their time in the most disgusting state 
of libertinism, and are equally despised by the Mahometans and 
the Christians. 

Tlie industrious part of these people proceed to the top of the 
river in thecanors or boats of the country, an<l generally perform 
such voyages on accoiuit of the French, who entrust them with 
merchandise, ainl pay iheni liberally. They have sometimes 
been attacked in their voyage, but they always proved that they 
knew how to defend ihtir liberty aiul property. ITiey have also 
learnt from their ancestors never to pardon wrongs nor injuries; 
and if this be not a pnxept of their religion, it is a command of 
their fitluTS which necessity justifies. 1 am of opinion that it is 
possible to enjploy with great advantage these men so inured to 
the climate, to travel over, and make discoveries in the interior of 
Africu. 

The Portuguese build their habitations according to the plaa 
of tlieir ancestors, by which they are more solid and commodious 
than ihose of the Nrgroes : they raise them two or three feet. 
aI)ove the s<»il to secure them from the dan'p, and give them a 
con.sidrrable Icnulh so as to divide each house into several cham- 
hers. The windows they make aie very small, in order to keep 
out the excessive heat of the climate; and they never fail to build 
aNOi^tibuleopen on all sides, in which they receive visits, take their 
jiiealy, i\ud tnuisact their business. The walls are seven or eight 
IVct high, -and, as well as the roof, are of reeds covered on both- 
sides with a n^ixlure of clay and chopped straw: the whole is 
coated with plaisttr. They take care to plant latane or other 
trees before tlicir houses, or to build them on a spot where such 
Ucis are growing, in order to enjoy the refreshing shade whicli 
they produce. The khig of liana and the greatest people of 
his kinjrdouj have similar j)laces of residence. 

On the banks of the river Gambia may also be found three 
nations of Africans, nanit ly, the Felups, Yolofs, and Foulahs. 
AH these people are Mahometans, but they have retained the. 
stupid, though innocent superstitions of their ancestors. The 
ic a! XIahotnitans ihcy call Kafirs, which means infidels. 

The Felups are of an indolent; melancholy, and slovenly cha.* 
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racter : they never pardon an injury, but transfer their hatred to 
their children as a sacred inheritance, so that a son must necessa* 
rily avenge the offence received by his father. At their festivals 
they drink a quantity of mead, and their drunkenness almost al- 
ways produces quarrels : if on these occasions a man lose his life, 
his eldest son takes his sandals and wears them every year on the 
anniversary of his death, till he have had an opportunity to avenge* 
it; and the murderer seldom escapes this determined resentment. 
The Felups, however, notwithstanding this ferocious and unruly 
disposition, have several good qualities ; they are very grateful, 
have the greatest afFeclioo for their benefactors, and restore 
whatever is entrusted to their care^ with the most scrupulous 
fidelitv. 

The Yolofs are active, povverful, and warhke ; they inhabit a • 
part of the vast territory which extends between the Senegal and 
that occupied by the Mandingos on the banks of the Gambia. 
I shall «peak of them more fully in the description which I shall 
give of the Senegal, and in which I shall include some account 
of the different people who inhabit its banks. 

The Foulahs have a complexion of a rather deep black colour, 
silky hair, and small and agreeable features; their manners are 
mild, and they love a pastoral and agricultural life. They are 
dispersed through several kingdoms on the coast of the river 
Gambia as shepherds and farmers ; and they pay a tribute to the 
sovereign pf the country which they cultivate. They are natives 
of the kingdom of Bondou, situated between the Gambia and the 
Senegal, near Bambouk : they leave their country in large bodies 
in search of distant territories, where they j:an extend their hi- 
dustry ; and after making, what they conceive, a fortune, they 
return to enjoy the result of their labours. 

To recur to the establishments which have been formed by 
Huropeans on the river Gambia, it should be stated that the 
Portuguese replaced the Trench on that river, and that the for- 
mer were succeeded by the English, They established them- 
selves at a distance of fourteen leagues from its moutli, on a little 
isle not more than seventy or eighty fat,homs in length, by forty 
or fifty m \vidth. They built a tolerably strong fort flanked by 
three bastions, and constructed several redoubts on different parts 
of the isle; but in the war from 1688 to 1693, several attacks 
were made on this settlement by the French with various success, 
and which ended in a convention for a permanent neutrality be- 
tween France and England in that part of the world. The pos- 
sessions of the French were confirmed by the treaty of 1783; 
and at present the only post which the French possess in the 
Gambia, is Albreda on the territories of the king of Barra, ta 
whom they pay a duty of 810 livres. It is a possession at the 
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mouth of the river which will never be of any great importance^ 
as iiothiiijjf can be procured by it but what escapes the activity 
of tlie Engli?*h, and that of course is little. The English have 
no fort in this quarter, nor does it appear that they have any in-t 
tention of building one ; they have, however, four factories \vith-% 
out fortifications, one at Gillihio, a little town on the northern 
bank, opposite St. Jaques; another at Vintain, on the southern 
bank, and about two leagues fioniGillifrie ; and two morcj which 
will be subsequently mentioned. 

The Felups, a savage and unsocial nation of whom I havo 
spoken, carry to Vintain a great quantity of wax, which they 
collect in the woods : t\w honey is consumed amongst them, a& 
they make it into an imoxicalln'i: drink, which bears a great ren 
semblance to the mead of the Europeans. The country which 
they hihabit is very extensive, ar.d produces a quantity of rice,^ 
with which they supply the persons who trade on the rivers 
Gambia and Casamanga ; they also sell them goats and poultry 
at a moderate price. 

I'he third En2;lish factory is at Joukakonda, about six daj-s* 
navigation from Vintain. ^V\ns is a very mercantile town, and is 
entirely inhabited by Negroes and Englisli. 

The fourth is at Pisania, about sixteen miles above Jouka- 
konda. It is a village built by the English in the states of the 
king of Gniagnia; it serves them for a factory, and is only inha- 
bited by themselves and a few domestic Negroes ; they here carry 
on a trade in slaves, ivory, and gold. This village is situated iu 
an immense and peculiarly fertile plain, and is covered with wood^ 
The cattle get very fat from tjie richness of the pasture, and th^ 
inhabitants raise them in great numbers; they also employ them^ 
selves in fishing, from which they derive much advantage, and 
have a number of well regulated gardens, in which they grow 
onions, potatoes, manioc, pistachios, pom pious, and other useful 
pulse. Near the towns they cultivate on a large scale, tobacco, 
indigo, and cotton. Their domestic animals are the same as ia 
Europe : they have hogs which live in the woods, but whose flesh 
is by no means go<id; poultry of every kind, with the exceptioa 
ofturkies; and red partridges and Guinea-hens are abundantly 
The forests are tilled with a small species of gazelle, whose flesk 
' is perfectly good. The most conmion wild animals are the 
hyaena, the panther, the elephant, the tiger, and the lion. The 
ass is the only beast of burden which is used in this part of Africa. 
TTie art of employing animals in labours of the field is unknown^ 
for every thing is done by hand. The principal aratory instru- 
ment is the hoe, whose form is dift'erent in every district. The 
free Negroes do not till the ground, as this labour is performed 
exclusively by the slaves. 

'^'* "" commerce is carried on by the Negro courtiers, wboa^e. 
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Icnown by the name of the Slatdes ; thege are free Negroes wlio 
possess considerable influence in the country, and whose prin- 
cipal employment consists in selling the slaves they procure from 
the centre of Africa. They likewise furnish the Negroes on the 
coast with native^ iron, odoriferous gums^ incense^ and schetonlou, 
or ve^c^table butter, wiiich 1 shall afterwards have occasion to 
speak of; and take in exchange salt^ which is a rare and valuable 
commodity in the interior. 

Tlie JSnglish are not established on the river Gambia farther 
up than Pis^nia; and here their trade is not very extensive, as 
their exports do not amount to more than 500,000 French 
francs, (about ^0,000l.) The Americans have attempted to send 
some vessels to this quarter on commercial speculations. 

The objects of trade here are the same as on the other part« 
of the. coast, namely, gold, elephants' teeth, slaves, wax, millet, 
oxen, sheep, poulti^, and other articles of subsistence. Slaves, 
however, form the })rincipal object ; but at present not abov9 
lOOQ are annually .purchased : they cost from 450 to 500 francs 
each, which is the ordinary price of a man of a healthy consti- 
tution, from sixteen to tweniy-tive years of age. The Kuropeaq. 
inerchandises given in exchange are, lire-arms, ammunition, iron 
work, spirituous liquors, tobacco, cotton caps, a small quantity 
of broad cluth^ U^nkets, India goods, glass-work, and other 
trifles. 



CHAP V. 

COMMUNICATION BY LAND BETWEEN A.LBKEBA ANH 
CACHAUX. DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY. — MAN- 
NERS, CUSTOMS, AND RELIGION OF ITS INHABITANTS. 

•— ARTS. EXTRAORDINARY SPANIARD.— ^DIFFERENT 

VILLAGES, &C. 

NoTW^THSTA^'DING the difficulties whicb the factoiy 
of Albreda had to encounter from the operations of the English 
established up the river, it nevertheless acquired a degree of im-t 
portance from tlie industry of the persons employed in it. Thej 
formed connections with the villages situated along the rivers that 
emptied themselves into the Gambia, and extended their views 
as far as Cachaux, the principal establishment of the Portugiics© 
at the river of St. Domingo, witli wliicli they opened a commu-^ 
4aication bv land. 

They first arrived at the river of Bintan, the mouth of which 
is on the left bank of the Gambia, about a league above the old 
fort of the English. Vessels enter it without fear of groundings 
^ any seasoa of tjke ^ear, thougf) tl orofit by spring 
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tides ; and when these fail, they use the oar or arc towed. The 
banks of this river are very agreeable, as tliey are to the right 
lined with hills that are covered with large trees, while the left 
contains extensive and beautiful meadows. 

The village of Bintan, which is the ordinary residence of the 
empefOT of Foigny, was formerly of more importance than it is 
at present ; it is situated to the right of the river, on the declivity 
of a hill, and covered with fine trees, which protect it from the 
sun. Almost all its houses are built in the Portuguese style, llie 
French have a factory in it, as have the English ; and both 
parties live in an amicable manner under the protection of the 
emperor. When, however, any difficulties arise between them, 
this prince never fails to assist the side that is the weakest. 

The population of the Portuguese at Bintan is considerable ; 
they live at their ease ; their houses are large, good, and well- 
furnished, and they have a decent church. The Negro inhabitants 
of this part are the Felups; they speak a language peculiar to 
themselves, and are idolaters. Those who live up the country 
or at a distance from the Europeans, are almost savages : they 
hunt other Negroes that pass through their territories ; but they 
respect the Whites, and make it a rule never to oflFer them the 
slightest insult. "^Fhose of Bintan or its environs m ho are occu- 
pied in commerce, are gentle, frank, anji civilized ; they like 
strangers, are always ready to render them service, and are 
candid and honest in their commercial dealings. 

About seven leagues from Bintan is the village of Gereges, 
The French and English formerly had factories here, but they 
are now abandoned s the Portuguese have, however, established 
themselves in this village in great numbers. The country is in- 
tersected by a number of little rivers; and journeys as well as 
commerce are here performed by water. The king of this little 
state resides about a quarter of a league from Gereges; his houses, 
and those of his women, officers, and slaves, form a large village, 
which is built without order or regularity on a level soil well 
covered with trees. The houses are surrounded by several pali- 
sades formed of large piles, ten or twelve feet high, ai>d each 
door is, according to custom, very low and nanow. 

The subjects of this prince are reputed brave, and adroit in 
the use of arms. The English have more than once experienced 
^ the effects of their skill, particularly on an occasion which i shall 
describe. They had some misunderstanding with the alquier of 
Gereges and the officers of the king. The English complained 
to the prince and asserted, that as he had not done them justice, 
they would do it to themselves. With this view they armed and 
manned the largest vessel which had entered the river, and seemed 
by their preparations as if they intended to land and ravage tho 
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^country, as they c«me to anchor opposite the village. The 
prince, far from being alarmed at this expedition, assembled his 
troops, and dispersed them in ambush along the river; when, as 
soon as the English begun the attack, the Negroes opened, and kept 
up for several hours such a rapid fire of musquetry, tiiat several of 
the enemy werekilled and wounded, ami their intentions render^ 
abortive. 

The king commanded in person, and when he saw that the 
English could no longer appear above deck, he ordered his troops 
to cease firing, and ranged them towards the shore in a threaten-* 
ing position. The result was, that the English were obliged to 
weigh anchor and let their vessel drop down with the tide. An 
accommodation was then set on foot, which tlie English pur- 
chased dearly. 

Besides the Portuguese, two nations, who differ in their man- 
ner and language, inhabit this state : they are the Felops and the 
Bagnons, or Bunions. The character of the former I have al- 
reany explained ; for they are the same here as in the empire of 
Foigni. The Bagnons are of a mild and gentle disposition, and 
are attached to a commercial intercourse with foreigners; they 
are also brave and industrious. The women are mild, economi- 
cal, and much attached to their husbands and children; perhaps 
hideed, the world does not contain more industrious females, as 
they voluntarily devote themselves to labour from th^ir youth* 

The king of Gereges,and his negro subjects are idolaters. 

Pasqua, a large village of the Bagnons is next to, and about 
ten leagues distant from Gereges. This journey is commonly per- 
formed by land and without danger. The coiuitry is well culti- 
vated, and those lands which are capable of inundation produce 
rice, while the other parts afiord millet and all kinds of peas: 
tliey also grow immense quaiitities of gourds and water-melons. 

The oxen of this country are excellent and uncommonly large^ 
probably in consequence of the pastures being abundantly rich 
in fine and tender grass ; the sheep, however, are not so good,, as 
they are very fat, and their flesh has a strong taste. Poultry, ou 
tlie contrary, succeeds well, and is very fine. 

All the houses are sheltered from the excessive heat of the 
sun by large trees called cheese trees, which are always iu leaf 
while their branches are susceptible of any direction. ^ 

This country abounds in bats, which are generally as large a^ 
pigeons : their wings are very long, and are furnished with five 
or six pointed hooks, by means of which they fix themselves 
together from the branches of trees, and hang down like large 
parcels of any thing thrown over the boughs. Of all volant 
animals, this is the only one which has milk to nourish its young; 
it is eaten by the Negroes, On the road to this, village there 
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may ?>c observed a kind of round, pyramids of earthy some ot 
vliicliure about seven feet high: they resemble the moniinient» 
raised to the memory of the gnat men of the country; but they 
are in fact the buildings of aut^^^ aiid are as iirm »\\d compact as 
if they were formed of mortar. On breaking them> a multitude 
of ants fiercely issue out, and endeavour to punish the disturbers 
of their repose. These ants are whitish, and about the size of a 
barley-corn : their nests have only a snigle aperture at about one - 
third of its height ; and the ants attuin it by means of a patfa^ 
^hich runs round the pyramid from the bottom to the entranc^e^ 

Pasqua, which means the tree or pavilion of the king, is a 
tillage not remarkable for the number of its inhabitants^ as its 
population does not exceed '30(.) persons, including the Portu* 
guese, who are about one fourth of the number; but it is im* 
portant on account of iti political distinction. The king keeps 
hi it a garrison of 100 infantry to awe the neighbouring states> 
and protect the Bagnons from the eiiterprizes of the savage Fe* 
lups. This garrison is charged w ith exacting the tribite impos* 
»i by the kings, and with punishing the vagabonds. The villi^e 
is surrounded by six rows of pallisades, comparatively fastened 
together by six traverse beanjs, and they are kept in good repair i 
it is situated on the bank of a little river called St. Grigou, but 
vhich is in several maps called Pasqua. This river is not wide> 
but is very deep, and contains plenty of fish, though crocodiles 
abound in it, and destroy immense numbers: its banks are fertile 
and agreeable. 

About a league from Pasqna, and on the bank of the same 
fiver, a Spaniard irom the isle of Cuba, called Don Juan Mai* 
donado, had taken up his residence in a charming house, all the 
mvirons of which were delightful, 'llie land which was not in 
tillage, formed vast meadows interi*pcrsed with bowers of pains 
sail! other trees, which presented a most charming appearance. 

I'he house of this Spaniard was large and convenient, w-as 
surrounded by eight or ten huts occupied by his slaves, and the 
M'hole was enclosed by a quadruple wall of piles, the innermost 
of which was ten feet high, w ell terraced, and supported by two 
raised ways, w ilh four platforms, each of which contained two 
pieces of cannon. Don Juan lived peaceably in his fortress^ 
iind was esteemed and respected by l;is neighbours: he was rich 
and did much good, but he had no wife. 

At lliis residence travellers were cordially received and feasted* 
Il\e people of the country do not agree with respect to this ex-^ 
traordinary man; some say thi>t he left several children, heirs to 
liis virtues and solitude. He liv<?d in the most intimate way with 
several Negresses, without being attached to any one of them by 
-■^^hetiesof marriage. Otht^i's assert, that he had uo children ;- 
that the king inherited his pro[>erty, and that he left his ordinary 
" ye^ideuce to return to Spain. 
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The N^egroea of this country are hwBhandmen, artd tliey per- 
form their operutiuns in cadence witli the sound of drums : the 
' tpades which ihey use, are mude of woud, shod with a small 
nb of iron ; tliis serves them to root up weeds, open the ground, 
and cover the seeds which ihey raw. • 

From die residence of MaldonHdo to James's village, is abonV 4 
three days journey, a distance which is greeably perfomicd by latutsl 
At tliis village, a greater quantity of wax is procured than at anj' 
other part of the province : the Portuf^ese alone buy here mott 
than 500 cwt. every year. A market is held in it twice a weelf," 
■whither the Nfigroes of the environs bring the was for sale; the 
Portuguese buy it by wliolesale, nieit, and purify it, form it in- 
to cakes, and send it to Cactians, where the magazines are esla- 
bitshed; from hence tliey ship it on their own account, or sell it 
to European merchants who send in i]uest of it. 

The native inhabitants of James are Feloups and idolaters: 
they are adroit and civilized ; and tlicir nianners are softened by 
their commerce and connections \vith foreigners. They acknow* ■ 
led^e no sovereign, but live under the pacific republican govera-' " 
ment of their elders ; their lands are rich and well cultivatecf; ' 
iKouvli they have no other agncultnral implements than wooden' 
JTpndes, shod with iron, and having long handles. 

W ith respect to the country, it is inipos.^ible for one to be more 
bgreeable ; iC abounds in palm and other large trees, 'i'he Por- . 
tugnese live here in ea«y circumstances, and have handsome and 
convenient houses. It is remarkable that the niusquitoes ares 
more numerous here than in any other part of Africa; theycoii-' 

R|iientiy are a great inconvenience to the inhabitants. ' 

The river of Casaman^a is about a league distant from this viM 
p; it empties ilself into the sea, to the north of the river S^ 
x^omiugo; its water is deep enough to bear large ships; buB*^ 
there is u bar at its month which is very difficult and dangerous' ' 
to pass, as it can otily be cleared by canoes or small craft, and ■ ' 
never without danger. Both banks of this river are inhabited by 
IfMvBge and cruel Felups, who wilt not hold any communication 
Arttb the whites, and are always at war with their neighbours. 
^Tieir country is interspersed wilh rivers, or rather with torrents, 
Mlich proceed from a lake that is former! by the heavy rains, but 
Wfaich is dry in the tine season. At the rainy period the whola 
feauntry resembles a vast marsh. 

■• -A few leagues tip this river, is the village of Guinguin: it is 
UkalMted by the Portuguese, who carry on a. considerable commerce 
was; for this privilege they pay a duly to the king, and are 
much masters in his states as he is bimself. This prince atul 
' Ilia subjects are idolaters, and speak, a peculiar language. The 
N of this district is tint and very rich. Apes ars uncommonly 
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mimorous iu this part, and commit shocking ravages ; but tfaej 
are themselves grievously tormeuted by the bces^ with which the 
country is covered. 

.The next Portuguese colony is Cachaux; it lies near the river 
of St. Domingo, aliout twenty leagues from its mouth. This 
establishment is in the territory of the tribe called Papels> an 
idolatrous people, whose principal god is a little statue, which 
they call Chine, and to which they sacritice dogs. TTiese Ne-r 
groes are of an intrepid character, but they are treacherous, 
ciuel, and vindictive ; they are almost always at war with their 
neiglibours, and even with the Portuguese, who, to secure them- 
selves against their incursions, have surrounded their town on the ~ 
land side with a strong pallisade, supported by some batteries, 
at which they always mount guard to prevent being surprised. 
Their houses ronsist only of a ground floor, but they arc large 
and convenient ; they are covered during the rainy season with 
the leaves of the latane tree, and the rest of the year with sail- 
clotli^ which secures them from the operation of the sun, or of 
moisture. This change of covering is indispensible, because ia 
the dry season the leaves would take Are, while the sail-cloth 
would not keep out the rain. They have a church, the duty of 
which is performed by a curate and a few priests ; and there is 
likewise a convent inhabited by two or three Capuchins. All the 
Portuguese catholics and their priests are spiritually dependent 
on the bishop of St. J ago, one of the Cape de Verd islands. 
The Papels or natives have a part of the town to themselves, 
which they exclusively occupy : tlK>ugh they remain idolaters, 
they have adopted nearly all the customs of the Portuguese. 
Outside of the pallisadcs nothing is to be seen but swamps and 
fields of rice, the produce of which is not-equal to tlic consump- 
tion. Oxen and cows are very.scar<:e and dear in this part, and 
there are neither yheep, hogs, goats, nor poultry, though they 
might be bred with great facility. The town is not supplied 
with water, so that the inhabitants are obliged to fetch it from 
the distance of a musquet-shot £com the pallisades, and almost 
always with an escort, to prevent their slaves from being killed or 
carried off. 

The political, civile and military government, rests with a go- 
venor, who is called a captain-major ; he has under him a lieute- 
nant, an ensign, and in aid-de-camp, as well as a receiver of 
the duties, a notary, and a few Serjeants who act as clerks. The 
garrison contains thirty European soldiers, who are chai^;^ 
every three years ; it is generally composed of men who are sen-; 
teiiced to banishment, and who are absolved on their return; . 
tlicy are obliged to work for their subsistence, as tliey have 
scarcely any allowance. The inhabitants form a sort of jnilitia^ 
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trho do the duty of the place and maintain order : ncverthvMess it 
is dangerous to go out at night; and the players on the guitar 
are often the victims of their nocturnal perambulations. 

Nearly all the Porfuguese in Africa are of mixed bloody that 
is, mulattoes; but they are so black, that it requires a good, 
knowledge of colours to distinguish them from Negroes. 

These people take credit to themselves for being jealous, and 
carrying that passion to excess: they keep their women extreme- 
ly close, and the white ones in particular are never allowed to go 
out in the day time, not even to mass. The women of colour 
Aave rather more liberty ; they go out in the day time, but they 
are wrapt up in such a manner^ that notliing can be seen but 
their toes and one of their eyes. At visits, the women are never 
seen nor even spoken of ; for to enquire after a lady's health, is 
ilie g^reatest injury that can be done to the Portuguese in Africa. 

' ITie daughters of the Papeb, and indeed all tlie girls who are 
daves, are more lucky; they are not watched so closely, but 
are allowed to work in the houses, and go out to market, or 
^vherever their business calls them : they go almost naked, hav-* 
ing only before them a little apron about a foot long, and six or 
fieven inches wide, with belts of different coloured befids, ear- 
rings, and fringe round their loins. When they ai-e manied, 
they wear a piece of cotton cloth, which covers them from the 
M'aist to the calf of the losr. 

ITic Portuguese of Cachaux, and all those of Africa, eat meat 
only once a day, which is at dinner time ; in the evening they 
eat fish and vegetables^ both of which they procure in abundnncej 
and almost for nothing. They begin every meal with fruit, of 
^hich they have plenty which grows naturally; as well as of the 
kinds which requu'e a little care to cultivate. 

Their commerce is carried on by barter ; for gold and silver 
are not current. The articles of exportation are, slaves, wax, 
ivory, and gold from the mines of the interior; those of impor- 
tation consist of wine, brandy, wheat, flour, iron, glass, cop- 
per utensils, arms, powder, lead, gun-flints, cottons, srhoes, hats, 
silks, combs, hardware, mirrors, &c. In this traflic the Por- 
tuguese employ three or four vessels per year, which come to 
them from Lisbon ; but the principal part of the commerce it 
carried on by foreigners. 

At this settlements are the finest trees in Africa, whether for 
dieir size, height, or the value of their timber. It is not rare 
to find a single tree, which will make a canoe large enough to 
carry ten tons burthen, and twenty or thirty men. 

The Papels naturally like the sea, and are good sailors ; the 
Portuguese employ them in all their expeditions. Although 
iome change may have taken place in the Portuguese settlemcuts 
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since I resided in Africa^ yet that n^turaliied nation exiati oa 
the same spot^ and bus lost none of its customs, 

CHAP. VJ. 



OF THE ISLES OF THE BISSAGOS.AN D THEIB INHABITANTS^ 

RECEPTION OF M. BttUE ON THE ISE OF CAZEG^T. 

ACCOUNT OF A PIRATICAL EXPEDITION. — COSTUME OI 
THE PEOPLE OF CAZEGUT. — PRECAUTIONS TO RETAKEN 
ON TRADING WITH SEVERAL OF THE ISLANDS. SAN- 
GUINARY AND TREACHEROUS CHARACTER 0? TH|| 
PEOPLE. 

V 'N passing the mouth of the rivers of Casamanga and SU 
Domingo, you meet between Capes Rouge aqd Verga, with a 
large deep gulph, in which are several isles of various sizes^ and 
inhabited by different tribes, You first observe the archipelago 
of the liissagosy which takes its name from the people who in^ 
habit its islands. 

I'he ]7rench after discovering, these spots, abandoned them OQ 
account of their wars in I^uro(>e. Tlie Portuguese who iuha« 
bited tlie isles of Cape Vcrd, succeeded ihcm, but were too 
weak to maintain the possession. The descendants of tlie first 
colonists, who are confounded with the aborigines, still live there 
in a humiliating and precarious conditio^; notwithstanding which^ 
they pretend, to be sovereigns of those isles, and have at different 
periods built several villages and forts i but the French have fsii 
little respect to their pretended rights, and have established fac«t 
tories wherever they pleased. 

The Bissago isles are about eighteen or twenty in number ; 
the most considerable are Caspabac, Galline, Cazegut, Carache^ 
Aranguena, Papaguaye or Parrots* isle, Formosa, Habachocaji 
Bisague, Ouarangue, Jatte, Bussi, bourbon, Bissaux, Bulam^ 
and a few others which are less known, because they are lesa 
frequented. Of those which I liave specified, the last two. ^o 
the m ost iinpprtant. 

The archipelago of the Bissagos is nearly fifty leagues ii\ 
length, by an un.equal width. The isles are enclosed by a large 
chain of rocks, between which and the isles of Jatte, Bussi^ 
Bissaux, and Bulam, wliich are near to the continent, is a canat 
three or four leagues wide, and in no part less than one league : 
it generally contauis frona eight to twelve fathoms of water, with 
a muddy bottom. There are several natural harbours in these 
islands, which contain all the npiaterials necessary iox forming 
establishments. 

Ea^h of these isles is governed by a chief, who assumes the 
title ^d authority of a king ; tliese petty princes aiQ independent 
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eF «ach otiier, and soiiielimes make war amongst them selves, 
but tliey more firqueiHly unite against the Biatares, wiio are 
iheir greatest enemies, jnd whom they have cupelled from Eu- 
latn. They huve canoes large enough to cany troui twenty-live 
to iL'trty men with their anus, which are Eabres and daits. 

The BiHiagos are large, s^n^, and robust peof^e, tliough 
they fued only upon Eliell and otiiej- ji-ih, palm-oii, and Uie uuIb 
of the palm-tree; they sell to Ktiropeann the millet, lice, and 
other vegetabtes which they produce. They have sti titreine 
hking for hruidy, which ihey drink In great quantities, aikd which 
is sold to them at a high prict ; indeed theii propeuiiiiy Uit iliis 
liquor is s>o great, that it renders them furious an<] uiuiiilijral. Aa 
soon as a^essel appears tor the purpose of selling that srltcle, 
they always quarrel umongst iheniselves about who bhatl obtom 
the greatest (iiiuiiCity, and be tlrat aervi:d. The iveakoit ou the» 
occasions become the prey of tiie most powerful, 'llie father 
sells bis children; and if the son cau seiae his &ther and mother, 
be conducts them to the Europeans, and bartem diein lor bran- 
.dy; he then gets dnink, and coutinues so as lotig as the quantitf 
will last, at ^vbich his lelativcs have been valued. 

All the» people are idolaters, and naturally cruel. They 
cut off the heads of the men they kill, dvag their bodies through 
the atrttts, scalp them, dry theskins with the hair on, and omauient 
their housew with them as a proof of their bravery and victorit-s. 
■Their envious character renders suicide very frequent anion^ 
them ; the least chagrin induces tbeui to turn their rage itgoinst 
their own persous. They hang liiemselves, jump from preci- 
pices, and Uirow themselves into tjie sea, while the most brai« 
amongst them terminate their existence with the poniard. 
■ Besides these general characters, there are distinctive traiu 

' amongst the inhabitants of the dilj'crent isles : that of Formosa, 
the most eastern of the whole, is planted with the finest trees, 
iMhich they consider as the residence of gods. They give a de- 
lightful aspect to the islanil, wliirh, however, is unuihabited. 
, The isle of Galline and that of Casnabac, are at the head of 

I the bank : they are populous and fertile ; their, shores abouuil 
Xu iish, and tliey contain plenty of fresh water. Nothing ii 
wantii^; amongst the inhabitants, but an industrious dispoatUM* 
1o render tliem a social race, 'llie isles in general are vay fer- 
tile, and capable of itupporting large colonies. 

The isle of Ciu^ut is one of the most extensive, being six 
leagues long by two wide : it is surrounded by banks and shoals, 
except at its N. E. and S. W, points, where vessels can »ichor 
in perfect safely. It abounds in fruit and timber trees, as well 
U in rice, pumjdiiiia, peus, and every species of culinary vegeta- 

■ fcleSi T'le Negroes are idolulersj and sacrilice cocks to tlicir 
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divinity ; in other respects, they are very sociable aiid hdnwft in 
their dealings. The trade which they carry on with the £urc^ 
peans lias refined their manners ; and tticy have learned from 
the Portuguese the manner of building large and convenient 
hotises. 

M. Bwfd visited this island, a^ received on board bis ship 
the greatest person belonging to it, except the king, to wbont 
he was a near relation : this prince, accompanied by only two 
^Negroes, came with great confidence on board the French frigate: 
he had only a piece of cotton round his loins, and a hat on huf 
bead ; while his hair, which was almost red, was greased with 
palm oil. He saluted M. Brue very civilly, took otf his hat to 
Iiim, and said, through his interpreter, that the island was at his 
disposal. ^Vhile they were in conversation with this prince, and 
were making him drink brandy, a canoe arrived fi-om the island, 
baving on b(xird five men. One of the Negroes came on board 
holding a cock in his left band and a knife in. his right: befell 
on his knees before M . Brue, then rose, and tiiming to the east> 
rut his cock's throat ; he then went upon his knees again, and 
scattered a few drops of the animal's blood at M. Bnie's feet» 
He performed the same ceremony at the masts and at the pump, 
and Uien presented the cock to the French general : the latter 
wished to inform himself of the object of these ceremonies, and 
vtWi told by the Negro, that the wise men of his country consi- 
dered the whites as the gods of the soa, and that the mast was a 
divinity which caused the vessel to walk ; while the pump was a 
miracle which made water rise, whose nature it was to fall down* 
These Negroes retired on the approach of night ; and M . BruQ 
promised the prince that he v(K)uld visit him next morning. 

He went according to his appointment, when the Negro prince 
received him on the shore, gave him his hand, and led him to his 
house, which was about 300 papes from the sea : it was large, 
built in the Portuguese style, and white-washed within and with- 
out ; it had an open vestibule at the entrance, was surrounded 
with large palm-trees, and had convenient articles of furniture^ ' 
including very neat chairs and stools of black wood. After ofier- 
ing M. Brue refreshments and palm wine, he led him to another 
building, about fifty paces farther : this was a chapel, widi an 
altar and benches, and a bell was attached to a tree before the 
door. The prince ordered it to be rung, and said to M. Brue, 
who was singularly astonished at what he saw, that he had built 
this church himself for the use of the Christians who might wish 
to settle near him ; tliat he was no Christian, but that he loved 
them ; and that if some priest would come and live with him, 
be would let him want for nothing. M. Brue promised that h# 
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vould send him a priest and ^ome FreiKrhmen to live on the isle 
lender his protection. 

The king resided abotit a quarter of a lea<me from this spot^ 
and M. Brue was presented to him by the Negro prince, who 
received him in a gracious manner. He was a f];ood looking old 
man, with a grey beard and w^hite hair ; he had lively eyes, a 
handsome, mouth, and a majestic air. His cloathing consisted 
only of a piece of cotton and a hat, 'which he took off to salute 
M. Brue ; he then offered him the land which he desired, to 
form an establishment, and promised to protect him against all 
enemies. He added, " I have forgotten all that has passed be- 
tween one of my predecessors and a French pirate ; because 
faults are personal, and vengeance should not be extended to those 
who are innocent." 

The following were the circumstances to which the Negro 
king alluded. In lG87 , a Frenchman named Delafond, stopped at 
the island to barter some goods, and had reason to complain of 
tlie inhabitants, who stole some of his property. While he was 
thinking how he should revenge himself, a French ship of war 
arrived ; and he proposed to the commander to conquer and 
pillage the island of Cazegut. The attack was resolved on, and 
2500 men were landed, who carried every thing before them. The 
king of tlie island at that time was invested and burnt in his huts ; 
while his subjects flew to the woods and mountains ; so that only 
ten or twelve were taken out of 2000 or 3000, who formed die 
pulation of the island. 

This unfortunate and cruel expedition did not, however, inter- 
rupt the commerce of the French. Delafond had recourse to 
so many artifices, that he persuadc^i the principal people of the 
island, that he had taken no part in the attack, but that the death 
of the king, and the desolation with which it had been attended^ 
were caused by a chief of pirates, on whom all the crime of tlie 
expedition was at length thrown. 

The king having promised to forget this outrage, M. Brue 
felt inclined to accept his offers, and made him presents, which 
he much admired ; amongst which were two casks of brandy. 

The king's house was neither so fine nor so well furnished as 
that of his relative ; but it had some chairs and tables. I^he 
king invited M. Brue and his suite to dinner, and gave d^em veni- 
son, beef, and mutton, tolerably well prepared. They drank 
very good palm wine; and after dinner they smoaked and drank 
brandy, on which occasion the king caused M. Brue to smok^ 
out of his own pipe. This was really a royal instrument, both 
with respect to its length and capacity ; the tunnel was five feet 
long, and the bowl large enough to hold a quarter of a. pound of 
tohacco : it was well ornamented outside. 
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The king presented two cocks to M. I^rne. In tins cOiinti^^ 
finch a present is the most distinguished ihiit can be made ; as it 
is a sort of sacrifice in favour of the person who receives it* 
^H)on afterwards the French ofHci^r left tlie island to visit Bussi, 
of which I shall have occasion to speak « 

'ITie women mid girls of Cazej^wt wear no coverinjgj, but a sort 
of belt in the form of fringe^ whicii is extren)c]y thick, and made 
of rushes; it surrounds their loinff, and reaches dowii to theif 
knees. 'The rest of the body is j^enorally naked, except wlien 
the wind blows from the N. E. at which lime the cold^ to whicii 
they are very sensible, obliges them to put a similar covering 
romid their neck ; this defends their arms, and falls do\vn to the 
belt, in the shape of a cone. Some of them wear a third belt 
round the head, and which fills ovor their shoulders, 'lliev or- 
uamcnt themselves with bracelets of copper and tin, which they 
put on their arms and logs ; and they always rub their hair with 

E elm-oil, to make it red, fat^ and soft, which with tliem is th^ 
ighest degree of elepjance* 
In general, both the men and women are of a good size, 
tmd weil shaped ; their skin is of so fine a black, that it seems 
like polished marble. The features of their face are agreeable; 
they have neither the thick lips, nor pug nose, which deems the 
characteristic of the Africans ; and they possess a degree of wit 
and address wliich would render them skilful in the arts, if they 
were less idle, and if their happy disposition could be cultivated. 
Ilieir character, which is naturally proud, renders slavery insup-* 
]x>rtablc to them, particularly out of their own country; and 
there is nothilfig which they will not undertake to rid themselves 
of it ; when tlierefore they are embarked as slaves, too much 
precaution cannot be taken to prevent therh from revolting ; for 
when that happens, the women are as terrible as the men. If 
the W hi ttrs neglect the slightest means of security, they know how 
to proiit by it : they murder them, seize the vessel, and make to- 
wards die coast, where they generally run the ship aground, and 
then save themselves by swimming. 

l^he isle of Jatte is not more than ten leagues long. Its re- 
duction would not he difficult ; and it is asserted to be one of 
the most agreeable of ihe Bissagos. 

The isle of Bussiisto the west of tliat of the Bissaux, from which 
it is separated by a large and deep channel, llie entrance on 
the south side is dangerous, on account of shoals which cover a 
good part of its width. It is almost as large as that of the Bis-» 
saux, abounds in fine trees, and contains many rivulets, which 
run into tlie sea. The inliabitants arq Papels ; but, as they have 
not been civilized by commerce, they are wicked, treacherous, 
und addicted to tliievin!;. 'Hie interior of the island k unknowu^ - 
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ttcaii.te vci^Bgers have not a siiflicicnt opinion of the inhabitanb 
to expose theinwlves in going over il ; ami even in pjocuriii:; 
from thi'in provisions and*r(;froshnifnts, it is necessary to secure 
onosdffroin insult. This isle has two ports or roiuUlcads, in 
whitli ships can aiiclior and bi; secure from tlie sea winds. Tbe 
old port i* to the north, and tlic new owe is to tht south. 

To t(iL- iJi^rth of the isle of Uiisst, and on tbe other side of 
the capaJ on the main land, is a tract of coiiiHrv (tn or twelve 
leai^ei'loii]^, wiiii-'li is inhabited by Negroes wiio are called 
Balanlei, and who are reniarkuble fijr holding no intercourse 
whatever with their neighbours, either on the conlineiit or tlw 
isles. They allow no one to enter tlnir country, never give iheir 
dauglilei^s ill marriago to the olhi;r Negroes, and very seldom 
i&Uow iheir sent to unite themselves to foreign women. They 
^re ido!atora ; their government is a sort of reptiblic, adminis- 
lered by the elders of each canton, wIk) form a council. They 
6ave slaves; but the free Negroes never attempt each other* 
Jiberty. In other respects they are wicked, cruel, and all of 
"tfiftn ttiii;ves. llieir arms are eaguayra, arrows, and sabres. 

Id their battles these negroes arc daring, rash, and furious : 
IheV respect no flas ; and all nations have occasionnlly been in- 
sulted by tliem. Not\vitii standing they are often victorious, yet 
they are more frerjiienily defeated ; but their natumi ferocilj- is 
always the same. Thcj- never abandon their pimries ; and thus 
the navigation, near their territories, is always attended with 
danger. 

^ These people are tolerably indiistrion' ; at least we jutlge so 
'fAuu the appearance of their country, as we pass along the coast. 
Tiiey traffic by carrying to their ueighbours, and even to foi-eigii^ 
■ere who enter their roads, rice, millet, culinary vegetables, oxen, 
..goftta, poultry, and particularly gold. The quantity of these 
different articles which they annually bring from their country, is 
ji nifficicut proof of its fertility. It is a generally received opin- 
,i6n, that the gold which the Balaates sell, is obtained from 
filiiiKs in. the interiur of the country nhich they occupy ; and 
■ ftat this is the reason why they refuse to let any person enter it : 
tKeyiu'e aware that this precious metal excites the envy of the 
Earopeans, and that they would expose themselves to expulsion 
or slavery, if they were to admit those nations amongst them. 
They pay a tribute in gold to the king of Casamaui^a, and son»e» 
fimes give this metal for such merchandise as pleases them, or 
iBl" which they have great occasion. An analysis has been made of 
'^s gold, and of that from Galam, the result of which lias pi-oved 
le rormer far superior to the latter, and even to that of all the 
.'countries to the eastward. Several circumstancss contribute to 
ttrengthen the opinion, that the country of the Bal antes containa 
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gold-mines ; and it is not impossible for an European nation to 
possess them by the means of address or of force ; but the for- 
mer should be employed in preference. 

The Portuguese, in l69(), united to their forces SOOBissaux 
Negroes^ and undertook an expedition against the Dalantes : they 
effected a landing witliout opposition, but the time was not pro« 
pitious, as they began their operations in the rainy season ; and 
at the time of the action their arms and ammunition got wet^ 
and w ere rendered unserviceable. In this disaster, which they 
ought to have foreseen, they were attacked by the Balautes, and 
pursued with a fury peculiar to people who tight for every thbsg 
which they hold dear : they were, therefore, completely defeated 
and obliged precipitately to re-embark, leaving the field strewed 
w ith their Negroes and their own people ; while all their ammu- 
nition and baggage fell into the hands of the enemy, who have 
ever since been far more insolent. 

Several Europeans who have since had the imprudence to land 
amongst these Negroes for commercial piu'poses, have been pltui'« 
dered and assassinated : it is, therefore, found to be more wise 
to trade with them without quitting one's boats, and to be cau- 
tious that tlie tide does not leave them aground ; for, on such 
occasions, which have often happened, these people without 
caring for the numbers which they may l6se, attack the Euro-* 
peans with singular fury, so that it is impossible to resist them. 

When such accidents as have just been alluded to are foreseeii 
and provided against, the merchants inform the Negroes of their 
arrival by the discharge of a cannon, on which they come dowt| 
to the shore, and Uie king is almost always at their head. The 
interpreter then lands wiUi specimens of the merchandise, and a 
bottk of brandy for the king, or the greatest personage present: 
the canoe which conveys him ought to be well armed ; and im- 
mediately after landing him, it should return to the vessel. Theate 
people always receive a master of languages with proper respect. 
Presents follow their mutual compliments, and tliey then agree 
about the slaves, ivory. Sic. He at length returns to the shore ; 
a signal is made for the canoe, and be re-embarks, obeserving the 
same precautions as on landing. 

The slaves and other merchandise, are conveyed on board the 
European ships by the canoes of the country. As soon as they ap- 
proach, the whole crews of the vessels take up arms, the guna 
are primed, and the matches lighted ; the canoes come along side 
one at a time, and only a very few Negroes are suffered to board 
at the same time : if they disobey these orders, they are fired oq 
without hesitation ; otherwise they would not fail to possess 
themselves of the ship, and murder all the people it might coa- 
taip* On such an occasion^ the Europeans cannot be too alert ^ 
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for if they shew either weakness or pity, they are lost. Not 
only tlie captain, but none of the crew ouglit ever to go on shore, 
for tbey would thereby rashly expoMc themselve! to slavery or 
loss of life ; and in the furmer case their ransom would cost moraj 
than the entire carj;o of the ship. 

About twenty-ci^ht years ago, a French vessel arrived at tll»; 
Dissagos fur the purpose of trading; but running aground oi 
one of liie isles, part of tlie crew were massacred, and the 
made slaves. Amongst the latter, was a man named Cons 
tine, whom M. de llajaille, who was employed to recontioil 
this archipelago, foLind at the Bissaux in 1785} and from whoi 
he received some particulars of the country. 

On the 31st December, iu that year, M. de Lnjaille cast an-l 
chor beliire the isle of Jatte, and disembarked in his canue, fc' 
lowed by four armed boats ; he first met with five or six negro 
who were watching cattle on tlie strdnd. Soon afterwards about 
100 unarmed inhabitants came forv^ ai d, and advancing to M. de 
Irfijaille, several of them look hold of his hand as a token of 
triendship. They were followed fay a much greater number of 
the islanders who were not perceived by the crew, and who issued 
out from the bushes. Tliey suddenly attacked him, seized hiac 
by the body and limbs, and endeavoured to confme hiu) ; but 
being a pa\verrul man, he disengaged himself, and the boats, hy' 
firing amongst the assailants, favoured bis re-embarkation. M^a 
de Caibouneau, however, who came to his assistance, ' 
wounded by a musket aud a sabre -, in cousctjuetice of which _ 
died sis days after. 'I'hese events alFord a recent proof of thC 
ferocious character of the people who inhabit several of tlie 
islands in this archipelagOj and of the contfiinpt in which they 
ought to be held. Notwithstanding all these difficulties, and the 
risks with which they are attended, we do not hesitate to trai' 
with them ; and in exchange for slaves, ivory, wax, gold, a 
other articles, which tbey procure for us, we bring them yelU 
ember, baize, and serges made to imitate cloth, ordyed of tno dif- 
ferent colours, one on each aide. We also convey to them a 
C^antity of brandy, bells, red and yellow woollens, linen, glass 
work, tbwiing-pieces, powder, 8ic. This commerce, however, 
is very confined ; but it might be carried on to a great extent if 
a number uf sltips were to proceed together on such a spe< 
lation. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of THE'BISSAUX island, its discovery, ESTABLlSfl- 
MEXTS, PRODUCTIONS, 8CC.— IIELI OlON, MANNERS, ANl> 
CUSTOMS OF THE INHABITANTS. — OF THE PhOPLE Of 
THE BISSAGOS. — THEIR TREACHERY TOWARDS EURO- 
PEANS WHO TRADE WITH THtM; AND C A UTIONS TO NA- 
VIGATORS, WHO ATTEMPT ANY INTERCOURSE WITH 
THEM. — FERTILITY OF THE BISSAUX. — PBIVILEGES OF 
THE KING OF THAT ISLAND. — HIS CURIOUS METHOD OF 
PUBLISHING HIS ORDERS. — MANNER OF TAKING CAP- 
TIVES. — CEREMONY AT THE DEATH OF THE SOVEREIGN. 

rri 

JL HE isle of the Bissaux, which is situated E.and W. of cape 
Eoiige, between 17 deg. 28 niin. long., and 11 deg. 16 min. lat. 
at its south point, was discovered by the Nornjans in their early 
expeditions, who establish themselves upon it and traded with 
the natives. The decline of their affairs at length obliged them 
to abandon this establishment, and the Portuguese took posse?- 
»ion of it ; they derived great advantages from this island, though 
they had but a few ships which traded with it, and these only 
came at long intervals. But the advantageous position of this estab- 
lishment in the centre of the great number of fertile and popu- 
lous islands, containing large navigable rivers, \vhich were capa- 
ble of all'ording an easy communication with the interior "parts ' 
of them, and a knowledge of what it had formerly produced, 
and which was annually at least four hundred negroes, five hun- 
dred quintals of wax, and three or four hundred quintals of 
ivory, induced M. Brue, who in 16*97 was govern ornor-gaieral 
at Senegal, to re-establish the French factory. 

M. Castaing, who was emph)yed under him, was selected Jo 
execute this project: he repaired to the island with a good assort- 
ment of merchandise, and was well received by the king of the 
country, who granted him some huts in which he took up his 
residence with his escort. He succeeded to great advantage in 
the trade which he carried on; but having lost many of his 
people, and those who remained with him being dangerously ill, 
he returned to Senegal in 1699, and complained to the go- 
vernor, that the Portuguese, who remained in tlie island, had 
compelled him to pay them ten per cent on his articles of 
iradp. 
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M. Brue in consequence resolved to go himself to the isknd 
with forces capable of overawing both the Portuguese and tlit- 
negroes; and in March 1700, he came to anchor before the 
Portuguese fort, at the point of Bernaft 1 with seven sliips of 
Nvar. The Portuguese governor wished to prevent the French 
from landing ; but the menacing attitudes of the French vessels, 
soon induced him to come to an understanding with them; 
and M. Brue demanded an audience of the king of ^e island, 
which was granted him. The king received him in the most 
humble manner^ and sacrificed an ox to him, dipping his fingers 
in the blood, and touching witli them the hand of M. Brue, a 
ceremony, which amongst these people is considered as a mark 
of eternal alliance. The result was was, that he gave him leave 
to establish a factory or houses in any part of his dominions, and 
even offered to accommodate him with his own places of resi- 
dence till the French estabhshmeuts should be built. 

Thus the French regained their footing upon the Bis^aux; 
and M. Brue, after leaving a guard, a factor, and other oflicers 
on the island, returned to Goree and Senegal iui\pril 1700, 

The isle of the Bissaux is from thirty-five to forty leagues in 
circumference: its appearance is agreeable, and its soil rises 
insensibly as far as the centre, where sumn)its of moun* 
tains are found which are level, and from which issue several 
springs that fertilize the country, TTie ground is throughout 
planted with trees w hich form the most delightful and refreshing 
arbours; and we everywhere meet with orange-trees of a size 
and height, which ^e truly astonishing, as well as lemon-trees, 
cheese-trees, and banians. The soil is deep, fat, and extremely 
fertile ; it produces abundance of rice, and two kinds of millet, 
the straw of which receives so much nutriment, that it resem- 
bles young trees. They also have good harvests of a small 
grain similar to the millet, which is uncommonly white, and 
with tlie flower of which they make a thick soup or porridge, 
whkh the negroes eat, after dissolving in it a quantity of buttev 
or fat. The Portuguese have planted manioc in these parts, 
which grows well and affords excellent flour. The Negroes, 
who are naturally idle, eat it after roasting it on their embers. 
Palm-wine is the general drink in this country. Oxen here are 
of an uncommonly large size, and the cows as well as short- 
l^ged goats are very fat, and give abundance of milk. There 
are, however, neither sheep, hogs, nor horses: the labours of 
the ' last mentioned animals are performed by the cows, who 
carry easily, and naturally go at a jog-trot. A hole is made in 
the cartilage of the nostrils, through which a cord is passed, and 
this serves for a bridle, by which tliey are governed without 
trouble. 
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With llie exception of the European e.stablishment9y trc tio^ 
Trhere see a collection of houses so considerable as to deserve 
the name of a town, burgh or village^ though the last appellation 
miglit be given to tlie palace of the king, which M. Brue sa^ 
Xfhen he visited that prince, and which was about three quartevf 
of a league from the Portuguese fort. 

'JTIiis palace is formed within a wall made of straw so com-* 
pact, that it appears at a distance like an enclosure of stone; 
at die door is a guard of twenty-five or thirty soldiers armed with 
sabri'9^ bows and arrows. On entering^ you first observe a kind 
of labyrinth of banian-trees with tolerably neat huts^ which 
form the residence of die king's women^ children^ domestics and 
slaves. In the centre b a large court entirely shaded by a single 
orange-tree, which is so thick, and its foliage so compact and 
extensive, that it forms a sort of roof-work. The huts which 
belong exclusively to the king surround this courts and their 
number, together with those which are in tlie parts already 
mentioned, and the extent of the ground on which they are , 
built, present the appearance of a village enclosed within a 
wail. 

When this king has an interview with Europeans, he is gene* 
rally clothed in the dresses which he has obtained from them ; 
but OR other occasions he, as well as bis subjects, appears in no 
other dress tlian a piece of cotton which goes round his loins and 
hangs down to his knees. The costume of the women consists of 
a simple piece of cotton which covers them from the waist down* 
wards, and they wear ornaments, such as collars and bracelets 
of beads and coral. The girls go entirely naked, and several of 
them have their bodies tattoed with flowers and different figures; 
but as soon as they are married they take to tlie cotton. The 
king's daughters appear in the same manner as those of his 
subject:^. 

The king of the Bispaux and all his people are idolators ; but 
«o extravagant is their religion, that it is impossible to give an 
idea of it. Their principal idol is a small figure, which they 
call Chine; but it is difficult to know who he is, whence he conies, 
or what he is good for? This deity however is not exclusively 
adored ; for every individual adopts for his god whatever his 
imagination presents to him. They have consecrated trees to 
which they make sacrifices, and vhich they consider either as 
sods of, or as the residence of divinities : the animals sacrificed 
are dogs, cocks, and oxen, which dicy take great care in fat- 
tening. After these sacrifices, they cut the victim to piecesj 
and the king with his attendants, as well as others who are pre- 
sent, take a portion and eat it, leaving tlie gods nothing but 
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llie horns, which are hung on the branches of tho trees, and 
left there till they drop by corrujUion or decay. Thev nc^vcr un- 
dertake any important aft'yir wilhout consulting these deitiea. 

The isle of the Bissaux is divided into nine provinces, eight 
of which are governed by oHicei'S w ho nre appointed by the king, 
and who tliein»elves afterwards lake this title in order to gire 
that of emperor to tL-jir sovereign. Tliis prince when he iseuei 
orders or makes known his will, uses a wooden instrument whieb 
is call^ bombaiop, and which is much like a ship's trumpet> 
only longuT and bigi>:er: by Ktriking it outside with a mallet of 
hard wood, it produces a sound which is heard at a tolerabia 
distance; and men being stationed with similar instruments, at 
intervals repeat the number of :^troke8 as fast as tiie sounds are 
conveyed to them, and thus transmit the orders of their soverei^i; 
for every one knows what is meant by any number of strokes and 
the comparative force with which they are jriven. 

By means of lliis instrument, which may be considered similar 
to our tel^aph, the will of the prince is made knon n and 
promptly executed throughout the island; and those who rehiaeto 
obej' the orders whicli they receive, are immediately made slaves. 
This political punishment serves to keep the subjects to their 
duty, and to form a part of the revenues of the lung, who selli 
the slaves fur his own emolument. 

This prince has a singular method of acquiring property; it 
is only necessary for hitn to accept the gift which any individual 
may make him of lii^ neighbour's house, though the donor may 
have no right to it wliatever; and though the king knows this, ho 
nevertheless takes possession of the tenement, while the owner ia 
obliged either to repurchase it or build another. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted, that the sufferer has immediate means of 
retaliation, as he can at the same instant give the king the house 
of the person who has deprived him of his own ; and then both 
are ruined, as two houses are disposed of, and the king is the 
only gainer. This cutitom ia not indeed so dangerous in a coun- 
try where every one is his own landlord, so that the donor al- 
ways fear thars that his own property may be given away^ a 
circumstance which causes such presents very rarely to be 
made. 

This king contrives to preserve peace within his ovm states; 
but though he has no intestine war, he is continually Jn hostili- 
ties with his neighbours: for when he wnnts slaves, he makes 
an irruption amongst the Biafares, the Bissagots, the Babiites, 
and the Nalons, who live contiguous to his territories, either oti 
the main iunrf, or in the numerous isles, which form the archi- 
pelago of die Bissagos. 
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Or. ^\vh nrr? I'jn^ ti *. nrepar?.tir>r.s and the expedition itself 
r^'» rK»l '•■ c •: * r- -p' t'r.iL ;:-e *. r ^-ix dav*. The bombalon an- 
li'iuij'v •: tiijT ih'. j ■:?: w>hf* to make war, and prams oiit the 
l^larr- ol r^'i^- /\ ■.»!.*: ol: vil^irh tiit ffr»-a! n>t'0 with the officers 
siod *dr:ri'd - .ii;,-.r. iic^»r fdil to Tf-palr thitlit-r, and i*. re embarked 
in the c::i.o.'? ^^f lJ:r r.rln*.e. v hich are twt!>tv or thirtv' in nuni« 
iMr. EjC'Ij rj.\i'jt: IjrilU about l".v*-nlv ir.t.% tor Mhom the com- 
naii'ldht i* rt:-|>'.!j'*:ble to the Hiiii: and they are obliged to row 
wiri« r pain of dutlli or slavery. Th^.- kin^ «t!doni goes upon 
ihe*^' kind'* of ex pf-d ill oi>m, but empkiv? hinist^h" in ronsulting the 
P'kIs, who alwa^j jrave an op:ni'''-.i favouriiblc to hi-* undertakings. 
On such an occasion he riake> them a ^reat sacriiicc^ and him- 
self «ith tlje warri^'iis: and priests art- the only perMins who eat 
the llc:>h of the aiiimaU thut ure kilU-d. Hie embarkation then 
takes place, aixl r-verr onf is in«>pired with the greatest hopes: 
they always contrive to laiid on the cnc my's shore in the night, 
and come by ^urpri^e wpt.n n few PcatUMod and defenceless hutsj 
the inhabitants of which th* \ rarrv oft' t'jsttlier with whatever 
they possess. Oftentimes tht-?e warriors lie in ambush in the 
hye-|mth^ wliirli lead to the rivers and springs, and endeavour 
to seize those who pas>, or come for water. When they 
make a rapture tliey rt- turn to their canoes siu^iiu, as if they Iiad 
gained a glorious victory. 

The king, as hi> rii^ht of sovereignty, pos5e<»scs one half of 
the slaves who are Uikeii, and the rest are divided among:<;t the 
men ^\ho have so bnively exposed their lives. These slaves are 
sold to the Luro|>enns, excepting those who are princes, or 
persons of some . distinction, whom their friends ransom by 
giving for each of them two slaves, or five or .six oxen. 

When the conqucrins: warriors return to their island, they are 
received with praise and congratulation ; but woe be to the pri-t 
soners if the expeditions have not been completely successful ; 
if a warrior have been taken or killed, they nm the risk of being 
murdered, particularly if the person who has been killed be a 
man of distinction, or if his relatives be rich. 

These warlike people are, however, often attacked in their 
turn by their r>ei^[hbours. The Balantes and Biafares make fre- 
quent incursions ill the Blssaux isle, and wage war with the great-» 
est cruelty : for though they set apart a certain number of their 
prisoners to be sold to the whites, they reser\e the rest to be sa- 
crificed to their god, in honour of their victory. 

They celebrate the obseqnins of their dead by rude songs and 
dances to the sound of the drum, in which their motions and pos- 
tures exhibit in a frightlul manner the passions of rage, melan- 
cholv, and dopair. ^Jlie women are the principal actresses iq 
this icu'j : they appc ar with their heads loaded with mire and 
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blood, die latter of which tliey have drawn from llieinsdves by 
scratching; and they continue to howl hke peisoas deranged till 
the body is put in the ground. 

'ITie sume ceremonies are observed at the dcaUi of the kit^. 
and on this occasion the women of whom he has been most fonit. 
and the slaves for whom he had occasion either to serve or divert 
him, are murdered and buried in his grave. It is, however, 
asseited, that tlii? custom is now almost abolished, that is, that a 
smallernumberofdioEe miserable people are buricdwiththe body 
of theii' king. 

The order of succession to the throne ia regulated in a manner 
truly extraord ma ry. fonr of tiie strongest noblemen carry the 
body of the deceased king as far as Uie sepulchre; on reaching 
which thev toss the bier up in tlie air and keep it from falling 
to the ground. After gjvbg the corpse several piopulsions of 
this kind, they let it full upou the grandees who have pros- 
trated themselves around the grave; and the person on whom the 
royal body rests, is immediately proclaimed king. 

fiaice royalty' is elective in the Bissaux island; diough Irota 
die arrangenieuts that are made, the election cannot /a// upon 
«ny but a prince of the loyal family, namely tlie sonsj brotluTS, 
or nephews of the deceas«i. It miiy eaoily be supposed that 
those who aspire to the throne, utgkct no niciitis tu gain the 
ftvour of tlie electors; and happy is he who is rich enough to, 
acquire llietr good opinion, and obtain their royal burden: such 
air one on being proclaimed king, has llic diadem encircled on 
liie head, that is, tliey twist round bis cap two folds of rope, 
istich is the mark of bis sovereign power. 

I shall tenninate this chapter by mentioning a phraomenoa 
observed by M. Brue. He declares, that he saw on this island 
a white woman u ho hud a black father and mother : she was 
married to a black man, and all their children were of his colour. 
Seveial travellers have mentioned similar occurrences; but none 
of them attempt to point out the cause. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLE OF BULAM. — ITS ADVANTAGES 
AND PRODUCTIONS. — ORIGIN AND FAILURE OF THE 
ENGLISH ESTABLISHMENT. — RIVERS WHICH FORM THE 
ARCHIPELAGOS OF THE BISSAGOS, WITH SOME PAR- 
TICULARS OF THE PEOPLE WHO RESIDE ON THEIE 
BANKS. — PARTICULARS OF THE KINGDOM OF CABO, 

AND ITS SOVEREIGN. COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES OP 

THli VILLAGE OF GESVES, AND THE KINGDOM OF GUB- 
NALA.. 



T 



HE isle of Bulam is situated in 11«> 38' Q' lat. and 17° IQ* 
long. It was discovered by the French, who frequented it for 
a long time, and examined it in every direction^ ' without forming 
any establishment up(Hi it, tliough tney always intended the con- 
trary. Some of the plans, however, were badly conceived, 
having originated with men who possessed no knowledge of the 
countr}'; while others indicated objects of the greatest advan- 
tage : amongst the latter were those of M. Brue at the beginning 
of the last century; of the Abbe Desmaace^ towards the mid- 
dle; and of Barber, an Englishman, who resided at Havre, iw 
1787. All these schemes, however, came to nothing, and are 
now forgotten. 

The island of Bulam is ^ight or nine leagues long from east 
to west, about live leagues in breadth from north to ifoutli ; ' and 
between twenty-five and thirty in circumference : it is only sepa* 
rated from the main land by a channel, which forms the harbour 
at the east end. It is contiguous to many navigable rivers, which 
ascend to a vast distance in the continent and offer the greatest 
coirnnercial advantages. The climate is better than that of most 
of the West India Islands, and is only unhealthy where the rough 
stale of nature is predominant: by cultivation and industry it 
might be rendered very salubrious. 

I'he shore, wliich affords an easy landing, is bordered with large 
and fine trees ; the soil rises insensibly during the space of two 
leagues from the sea to a few hills, serving as the bases of 
some considerable mountains, \\hich are in the centre of the 
i>land. Tlicse mountains are neither steep nor barren; they are 
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wsy of access, aiid might be niltivated ivitlioiit much trotiUc;' 
their summits are covered with trees ; aiid rivers., which a^vaya? I 
contain plenty of water, issue fioni tliera, and fertilize the wliolc J 
of the cdiintry: It is doiibtle.ss to this irrigation that llie soil is' J 
indebted for its fecundity. Pahti-trees of e\'ery kind, as well a 
all (hose ivhlch are indigenous in hot climates, are moat abundant; j 
The southern qnarter is a natural meadow, iu which are herds? 
of oyen and wild horses; the former of a very lar^e size, but' I 
tile latter sinaller than ordinary. 

Jn every part of the island may be found a prodigioiKs number 1 
of Htags, hinds, goats, buJ^nloec, and elephants; while tiger^' 
lions, and wolves do not infest this charming retreat, (jauie and 
smaller birds breed undisturbed, and are seen in vT>st Hocks at 
over the islund. 'ITic shores afford plenty of fish, and amongst 
them great numbers of turtle; in short, it produces in abundance^ 
all the necessaries of life: it is, however, uninhabited, and haa 1 
been so ever since the Bissagos expelled tlie Biafares, to whom'^ 
it belonged, and banished them to the continent. This was the' ' 
lerminatjonof a sanguinary war, in which the Biafiires being over-' 
come, were either dispersed, or made slaves, or sold. * 

L ■ 'ITie conquerors did not think proper to establish themselvei 
I'op ihe territory which they had acquired; but they repair thither-'l 
'every year, to the number of three or four hundred, in the montlwj 
' of February, March, April, and May, and plant fields t " 
millet, and other pulse. After their harvest, wliich is aln'ays plen 
tifiil, riiey return to their own country. 

From the knomi richness of the soil it would doubtlessly pro-'i 
duce, without much trouble, sugar, coffeC) cocoa, indigo, cot- H 
ton, tobacco, and in general all the proiluctions of Americai*B 
The labour might be performed by slaves purchased on the spo^J 
qf hired at the rate of three or four bars for each man p^ 
month: tlie bar is a nominal coin of Africa, valued at fom 
livres sixteen sous, about 3s. 8d. English, an^costs in Eh^] 
rope little more than half that sum. These slaves would i 
time have a liking for the island, might become free> purchase! 
land, and finally be civilized. I'he navy of that country whicMT 
npight first form the establishment would also derive great ad-^ 
vantages : the e^ipeditions of Europeans in this part of the world ' 
have had commerce exclusively for their object, and the culti- 
vation of land or the building of ships has never been thought 
of; though in the isle of Bulam almost every thing requisite fur^ 
tliis important object might be obtained. The Portuguese who 
are naturalized In this part of Africa, employ the large trees 
which grow at Bulam and the neiglibouriug islands, for making 
I their boats. Tliere is one species, called micheiiy, of which they 
r'^jODStract their decks; it is easy to work, and is never perforatCNlj 
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by worms : specimens of this wood have beeii sent to ^'Eupope 
and America, where, it is deemed preferable to those kinds tbtft 
are generally used: it must^ however, be admitted^ that xaait- 
timber is not to be procured; the micheiry is too short, and the 
palm and most of the other trees are too heavy and brittle. 
The Portuguese, however, arc obliged to make their masts of 
palm-trees ; but on account of their weight they form them very 
short, and dispense with top-masts. 

The marshy spots produce some peculiar trees, the leaves 
of which are large and thin, the wood is spongy, and Ac 
' bark thick and supple, insomuch that it is made into tovt. 
To effect this object they peel the inner from the outer rind, and 
the former makes a kind of tpw, which never rots. With re- 
»pect to cordage, the country furnishes abundance of materials 
for this purpose, as it is made from a s|')ecies of reed which 
abounds in all the marshy spots, 'i'his vegetable is cut and left 
to macerate in water, when, after beating it to deprive it of the 
outer rind, it is spun and made into good ropes. The cocoa* 
trees also aflbrd a supply for tliis purpose;, the iibrous substance 
which covers the shell makes excellent tow; and the ropes 
which are spun from it, are cheaper and more in use there than 
those of hemp. The natives understand this sort of manufecturej 
and the well-informed Negroes convert it to their own use. 

We continue to send insignificant expeditions to this part of 
tlie world, and trade in slaves, wax, ivory, hides, cotton, os- 
trich-featliers, and gold ; but fortunate will that nation be, which 
sliall establish a powerful colony in the isle of Bulam. 

The English, in 1792, were the first who made an at- 
tempt at an establishment of this description : they formed ian 
association, and raised by subscription a sum of 9,000l. ster-^ 
ling,- each subscriber giving 501. for SCO acres of arable land 
in tlie island. *They sent off three ships, which carried nearly 
300 colonists, "tuid a variety of articles necessary for th^ir es- 
tablishment. 

The principal objects to this association was the abolition of 
the slave-trade; the civilization of the Negroes; and the opening 
of a humane and social intercourse between Europe and 
Africa, founded on the exchange of useful goods and on peci]i-> 
niary speculations. 

The new colonists were well received by the natives, and 
paiticularly by die naturalized Portuguese on the continent, who 
had long been in the habit of trading for slaves. After their 
arrival they elected a chief; and their choice fell on Lieutenant 
Beaver, who proved himself worthy of their confidence*. He 

* TJie .spirit suid motives of M. Durand are througiiout his work sufii- 
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a^eed with Captain Dalrymple, who commanded the expedi- 
tion^ to buy in the name of the colonists the M^hole of the isle 
of Bulam, as well as a great tract of territory on the neighbouring 
continent. 

This project was carried into execution, and tlie sale was 
made to diem by three negroes, who seemed to have an equal 
right to the property which they sold; the price of this acquisi- 
tion was 473 bars. 

This transaction put a stop to one of the causes of dis- 
sension which had always prevailed amongst the Europeans; it 
terminslted those incessant' quarrels whicli took place amongst 
die Negro kings about the possession of the island, and which 
dlways caused the shedding of blood. The English were wise 
enough to renoonce all ideas of usurpation; they bought and 
became masters of the island by a written and voluntary con^ 
vcntion. 

The directors of tliis benevident association, however, wanted 
practical knowledge in such kindsTof enterprise. Tlie colonists ar- 
med in the rainy season, which is the most unhealthy period. Se- 
veral individuals became terrified at the insalubrity of the climate; 
they supposed that a more extensive degree of cultivation would 
be necessary to support them in the colony: hence they returned 
to England with their wives and children. 

Another cause of failure was, diat they did not pay a sufficient 
regard to the choice of their colonists : for amongts those whom 
they took out were several men of bad principles and immoral 
conduct, who excited divisions in this hifant establishment. On 
the other hand, the leaders neglected to bring with them car- 
casses and other materials necessary for building houses, which 
were indispensable to secure them from the rain and sun. 

At length the late war was one of the principal causes of th^ 
want of success to this undertaking, as it cut off all commu- 
nication between the colony and Europe. Captain Beaver in his 
Report on the 19th of January, 1794, said, that the enterprise 
had not failed, but that it had bden unfortunate through un- 
foreseen circumstances : he, however, made the greatest efforts, 
and his good conduct and perseverance from the 5th of May, 
1792, to the 29* of November, 1793, afford the highest idea 
of his cowTdize and abilities. 



cieady evident: his object is to promote the ambitious vie<vs of his coun» 
ttynien at the expence of every other nation. His account of Bulam is 
partial and unsatisfactory ; but as he has mentioned the name of Captain 
Beaver, we will refer our readers for a full and interesting history of the 
establishment at Buiam^ to a work which he lately published, iutitled 
^* African Meinoi'anda, &c.^* — Ed. 
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Mr. £c3'f.r snd the valiant colonists vtiio v.ould not abandoa 
him 7 hrsvrd tlif; climate, and rr>i6ted the repfjiitefi attacks <^ 
the inhabitants of the Kissagos, by v.liom they Here ot'tpn dis- 
til rbeH, though they always rrpelh:d tii«-in witli loss. These 
Negroes consider the island of Bulam as a part of their domain. 
It would be difTicult to persuade them to the coutrary : hut their 
forbearance might be purchased at a tritlin^ rate; and this mode 
js preferable to a state of w:ii*^ which otherwise would alwavs 
disturb the colony. 

The first months"were employed in cultivating a considerable 
tract of the island, and in buiidin;: a larire house in the form 
of a barricade, which was the general magazine, the residence 
of the colonists^ and their citadel. The gardens which they 
formed, vrere handsome and agreeable ; and different botanical 
experiments were successfully made^ with tropical and European 
seeds and plants: all the vegetable productions answered their 
expectations, and arrived at maturity' with astonishing quickness. 
The colonir>ts^ however, informed of the dcclaraticM of war, 
ivhile their separation from Europe deprived them of clothes^ 
medicines, and implements of agriculture* induced Captaui 
Beaver to retire to Sierra Leone, to pass the rainy season. He 
therefore left Bulam under the protection of the neighbour- 
ing Xcgro kings, whose confidence and esteem he had acquire 
and who promised to keep the island in trust for the colonists 
till the termination of the war. 

These princes, who were sincerely attached to Captain Beaver, 
had discovered, that commerce and agriculture, which increase 
mankind and the products of nature, are preferable to speculations 
"which have for their object the depopulation of Africa. 

On the 29th November, 1793, Captain Beaver left the island 
of Bulam, with the extreme regret of not having been >oconded 
in proportion to his zeal and perseverance. It appears, however, 
that the labours which were begun, were not entirely suspended 
till after the war. The English will certainly appear again on 
that island ; and I have no doubt^ that their generous etlbrta will; 
be crowned with success. 

To return to the archipelago of the Bissagos; it must be stat- 
ed, that it is formed by a multitude of rivers, which empty 
themselves into the sea. I have already spoken of the Casamanga, 
and Saint Domingo, as well as of the Portuguese establishments, 
their commerce, and connections with the various tribes of na- 
tives who inhabit the banks of those rivers. I have, however, 
3t»t to oft'er some remarks on the kingdom of Cabo, which deserves 
•pfirticular notice. 

About one hundred and fiftv leagtics from the mouth of the 
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nvcr Casamanca is a vast and deep bend of land, which has givea 
the name of Cabo or Cape to a considerable kingdom tliat occu- 
pies it. It is said that this territoi-y was governed at the begiii- 
iiino; of the last centurv bv a Ncjrro kirn; named Bizani Mansar6, 
who lived hi gieater splendour and niagniiiccnce than any of die 
other Negro sovereigns. He had a numerous court, and more 
than four thousand marks in table plate; he also kept six or seven 
thousand soldiers well armed and disciplined. This king knew 
how to make himself respected by'the labouring people, and to 
maintain good order in his states : he subjected to military pu- 
nishment such of his subjects as refused to pay him tribute, or 
who weie askeil for it twice before they produced it ; and he had 
established such a vigilant police throughout his kingdom, that 
merchants might leave their goods out on the highway, without 
any danger of losing tliem. lie enacted severe laws against rob- 
bery, which were so rigorously executed that no one dared to 
break them. His slaves were not cliained together; and as soon 
as the buyers had fixed upon them, they had no fear of their es- 
caping -or being carried off, as the guards on tlie frontiers were 
inexorable and faitliful. 

This prince gt^e rally supplied the Portuguese in the com*se of 
eacli year with six hundred slaves, besides gold and ivory, in ei:- 
change for European merchandize : he used to prefer the fennel- 
water from the isle of Rlie; cinnamon-water, rosolis, sabres 
with oriiamented hilts, French saddles, easy chairs covered with 
velvet, and various articles of household furniture. 

When a white person came to visit him, he had him conducted 
to and from his residence, and paid all his expences from the 
moment 4ic entered till be had left his states : his subjects 
dared not receive any perquisites from the stranger undt:r 
penalty of being made slaves. The king always gave liim an au* 
dience the moment he demanded it; and it was customary on such 
occasions for the European to make a present to the king equal 
in value to three slaves. The visitsi and presents were continued 
upon the same footing till the merchant perceived some diminu- 
tion in die generosity of the king ; when he treated with Inni for 
what remained, and the merchant received payment. When he 
was about to have his audience of leave, he would ask the king 
to make him a present for his wife, and the sovereign in general 
used to give him a slave or a piece of gold. 

The prince of whom I have been speaking, died in 1 705, ge- 
nerally regretted. But from many private accounts which I re- 
ceived during my government at Senegal, I have reason to know- 
that his successors have continued to imitate his just and equitable 
«jonduct. 
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To tlie N. N. W. of the Bissaux isle is the river of Gesvesr, 
which takes its mime from a village sixty-six leagues from its 
nioiitb. At the part ^liere it disembogues itself into the sea is 
another village called the Boat, the inhabitants of vihich culti- 
vate rice in abundance, and exchange it for merchandize. It is 
asserted that these people are particularly famous for their talents 
ill tamh)g the most ferocious animals. 

Tlie Gesves is extremely rapid, whirh is attributed to the na- 
tural and considerable descent of its bed, as well as to an eddy 
or irregularity of the tide whicli is very dangerous, and is knowu 
by the name of mascaret : it arises from the tide being six hours 
in running down, and only three or less in coming up; while it 
ascends widi such rapidity tliat the waves seem like mountains of 
water rolling over one anothei', and their impulse is so great that 
they carry oft* v\liatever conies in their way. Hence vessels 
moor in these roads in such a manner as to keep always afloat^ 
or to move on, when they see the mascaret approaching. 

The trade of Gesves consists annually of about two hundred 
slaves, live tons of wax, as much ivory, and four or five hundred 
common pagnes, or pieces of common Negro-cloth. This last 
nrticle could not be dispensed with in tlie trade ci^rried on with 
the Negro kings and the Bissagos : there are also other kinds of 
cotton, which are bartered, and are of a superior'^quality. The 
most certain method of carrying on trade widi advantage, and 
giving it all the extent of which it is susceptible, is to have a num- 
ber of boats, which should frequent all the rivers and creeks of 
the country, for the purpose of procuring merchandize ; which 
might thus be obtained at first hand, and would deprive the Por- 
tuguese of tlie great benefits which they derive from their inter- 
ference. 

On penetrating up the mouth of this river, that is to say, up 
the curve which it makes to the north-west, we arrive at a village 
named Gonfode; it is inhabited by the Biafares Negroes, who are 
tolerably civilized, and attached to commerce. To the south of 
the (tcsves is another, to which they give the name of Goli, which 
is likewise inhabited by the Biafares, who trade to some extent 
with the Portuguese. The river in question leads to one of the 
ordinarv residences of the king of Gueiwla ; the trade carried on 
along its banks is very considerable, but its navigation is very dif- 
ficult, on account of the numerous shoals and rocks with which 
it is filled. This obstacle, however, does not prevent the Ne- 
groes employed by the Portuguese from trading continually along 
it with their canoes, though the mascaret attacks tliem in a very 
violent manner. 

On the shores of this river the Portuguese, and those who pro* 
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leiiS to 6e so, haVe cslftfefislietl tliemseNes Ih gt-e.at niimbef 
tfiey live in flie M'ost disgualiiig idleness, |VasNing ihe utiole day 
oA inaWi iii" the vestifeille of tfieir linuses, sniokiiig iind' gossipiii^V ' 
They vei'y aelrfoni take a walk, aiid never Ijiuit; iiidfed lli'ey' taM 
lie son of exercise, every tliiiig teirig done for ifiem bj llieir dt^ 
(rtestics : £he Jfltle^ are, coiistalitiy eilipVojed in trading for tlieif] 
ni'aster^; aiiiJ tlit profift wliic^ tlhey derive, are suninein for tli« 
subsiatbnce of tUe Pohuglies^, tnSj of wlioi'n even otitain a smaff 
fortune fjfoitt tlie ificfiislry of their serv'aWs. Biif notivithatanifinE 
tilts, rtioiiE of theifl aVe so indofenf, ^al' diey live in the riiaiih^ 
of the Negroes, aiid' ^v^n woi'se ; insdiflUcli Lliaf (hey often Vi 
tliB necesaaViea of fife L fli'ejf have fteilher the foresight nor 
courage to procure themselves vegetables in such a ferfite coiin-nj 
tfy, tHe indiis^y io breed' do'riie'sftc. liiii'mals, nor the strength toj 
liuiit game, li'itn wliich the M'hote' terrilorj aboinids. 

One niay judge of ihe apathy of iliese people by the state )J 
iho village of Golij wliich contaiiiB about fou'r thousand iiihabi^ 
aiits, wlio call, themselves Portuguese, thbiigh there are n 
aitioilgfst lliem ilftore thaii ten ol twelve fainiries; al! the rest beii 
Biulatt'Oes or Negroes. It is situated on an' eminence aiii " 
advantageous position; but it has no wall. The houses ai 
of wood ; alid the euvirorts, which w ere formerly cultivaVed, am 
now fallows. The inhabitants get tliei'r provisions froiii the Pli^ 
groes of the suri'oUTidiiig villages. 

About ten o* twelve leagues to the south of ihp river of Gesv^ 
is tlidt to which the Portuguese have given the name of ptM 
Grande, on account of its extent coiiipared witU the otliers wlifcfl 
are nSar it. Froui ihis river they derive ivoi^', wax, gold, 
slaves'; the quantity or number of which varies according to tSj 
wars which the people make among tlifmaelves. On 3sceii<nq 
this river' n the height of ejuhly leagues or tliereabouts'from J 
mouth, you meet M'ith a nation of Negroes called An'^bms: t^ej 
are good merchants, and supply iniich ivory aiid rice, as well t 
some slaves. 

On pioceedTng aloiij the coast to the southward, and aboi 
siitteM leagues from Rio Grande, jou come to the river J 
Nojigfie; it is considerable, and cxteiitts very far up the couiitr 
it^ilniisheg about three hundred quintals of ivory, some slaves, 
and »ice at a very cheap ratfe. Sugar-canes aiid indigo grow 
spontaneously in tliat quarter, and are very good. 

From these districts a salt is derived which U held \a much es- 
timation by the Portuguese, who consider it an excellent anti- 
dote. The history of the discovery of such a great virtue in this 
sak is worthy of relation. It appears to have been owing to an 
elephant, who when wounded by a poisoned arrow, a weapon 
whirh the Negroes shoot at those monstrous oiiiinniB, coutinued, 
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to the great astonishtnent of the hunters, to walk and graze with' 
out shewing any sign of pain. One of the Negroes asserted that 
he saw the elephant go to the side of a stream, and convey some 
sand to its mouth by means of its trunk : he and his companions 
then went to look at what they supposed to be sand, w^hen they 
found that it was a white salt, having a slight taste of alum. They 
then attacked another elephant, which did the same; on which the 
Negroes communicated their discovery to the Portuguese, who 
are dreadfully alarmed at poisoned weapons : they made various 
experiments with this salt, and discovered it to be the best anti* 
dote hitherto known. To cure one-self radically of any poison 
absorbed, it is only necessary to drink a drachm of this salt dis- 
solved in water. 

In the river of Nongne, a trade is carried on from the month 
of March till August, at which time ships must take the advan- 
tage of returning with the south winds. Between this river and 
that of Sierra Leone there are four others, namely those of Po7t" 
gtie, Tafali, Samos, and Cassores; they are all navigable, and 
present ^eat commercial advantages. The people who inhabit 
the countries through which they run, are the Zapes, the Foules, 
the Cocolis, and the Nalez. 

The Zapes divide themselves into hordes, who go by diflFerent 
names ; there are for instance, the vagabond Zapes, who have no 
settled habitations; the athletic Zapes; the thin Zapeis, 8cc. AU 
these people are idolaters, though they acknowledge a Supreme 
Being, but do not worship him, though they consider him as the 
master of all other gods. They are extremely clever in the art 
of poisoning arrows, and make use of poison in various ways : 
they also know the antidote lately mentioned, and sell it; so that 
they circulate both the poison and the cure ; their greatest trade, 
however, is in elephants' teeth. There is likewise a certain fruit 
which they, dispose of, called Colles, which the Portuguese are 
very fond of: it has a bitter taste, and imparts an excellent flavour 
to water. 

It is not impossible to spread civilization amongst people who 
are still savage, nor to render highly valuable those extensive 
lands which are fertile, and so favourably treated by nature. Our 
interest, humanity, and love for the arts and sciences^ all cousi>ire 
to render such attempts a duty of moralit}\ 
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, are seven in numbtr, but only three of ihcm arc inhabited. Th*, 
"four others are properly no tiling but rocks. On the eastenimoi^ 
«f these isles is an English factory. Their isolation from tb^ 
■contbient, and the elevation of their hoii, render tliem as henith^ 
i-BS they are agreeable ; the untives call them Sarotima, that ii^ 
Sriie " land of llie while man:" wc knew thein formerly undur the 
^me of Tamara. ,- 

' About sixty years sigo these islands ivere only inhabited by » 
single family, called Bngos ; at present they are overloaded with a 
mixture of Bagos, and the fugitive slaves of the Suzces and the 
Mandingos. '. 

The three isles «hich arc inhabited, are called Taniara, Log^, 
and Crafford. Taniara, the greatest and mo>it westerly, is almost 
fiemictrcukr ; its shore rises in an amphitheBtrical form to such i 
lieight, as to be seen twetni leagues at sea. It produces fine 
^es, which are fit for building : its surface is not properly 
known, and ships prefer anchoiing at the isle of Los. The chief 
lof this isle is called William; he has his village on the low poinf^ 
which forms a plalu about a quarter of a le^ue long, by half ^ 

rrter wide. He has always wished for the French to establish 
mselves there ; but the anihorage is not sufficiently convenient, 
as all good.Sj &c. are obliged to be landed in canoes or by similar 
means. 

■ Los is the most eastern islaiKl : it is a league long, and it in 
necessary to pass the south end in order to anchor off it. All 
^dangers can be foreseen in this part ; which is not the case at the 
Sordi'Cast point, as it runs under water to the e^ttent of a quartet 
of a league. 
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CrafFord is exactly between the two great isles, and standi 
amidst two large rocks, about a league in circumference. The 
surf and breakers reach a league from its nortliem point : they 
are occasioned by a large sand-bank below high-water-mark; but 
this danger is of little consequence, as ships always pass to die 
south of tlie isles. 

From April to September \h^ stornis are frequent, and the 
winds impetuous ; but all accidents may be prevented by coming 
to an anchor about half a league from the English factor}', th 
case of the breaking of cables, the ships are ready to set sail and 
make for the offing. 

The English establishment prospers, and carrirs on its trade 
m a peacf3Qblc manner; it always keeps in the road four or live 
large «hips, six coasters, and several shaloops for navigating the 
river. 

The French may be found on these islands, as well as on every 
part of the coast. About twenty years ago, a sailor from Havre, 
whose name I regret I do not know, had the courage to esta? 
plish liimself on his own account at tlie isle of Los ; his enterprize 
.was attended with the best success, and afforded a great resource 
to th^ French ships which frequented those roads. I do not 
1;mow whether this establishment still exists, but it would be qf 
great advantage either to support or renew it. 

From the isle of Los may be seen Cape Tagrin. The mounr 
tains of the interior arc very high, and appear to be three or IvMC 
leagues from tlie sea-shore. Cape Tagrin is low and covered 
with trees, as are all the points of the coast. 

In this part of Afnca niay be foqnd, in greater nuinbers tfaw 
elsewhere, crocodiles or caymans, elephants, and sea-hprses. 
The first arc too well known \or need any description; but in 
thei^e countries they have certain costpmsr which are worth niep* 
fioiiuig. 

At the lo\ver end of the river of St. PomingQ, and ^^ tb^ 
moutli of that of Gesves, 19 a village which, as I have already 
itaid, is called the Bout, and 1 have been assured that the iuhabit«r 
ants of this place have succeeded in training crocodiles. These 
carnivorous animals, which are dreaded in etery other part of 
the M'orld, walk about in the village jpst mentioned, without do? 
ing the least injury to any one. "llie natives indeed give tljieu^ 
food, which renders dieni mild and tractable ; and children may 
be seen ridhig on their backs, and even beating them, without 
any rcseutuient bein^ visible on the part of die crocodiles. This 
is doubtlc'ss, a great proof of what may be effec^d by patience 
lind benevolence : for in other parts these creatures pursue uu4 
flestroy men and beasts without distinction. Uliere 9re neycxtbcH 
It»8 Negroes rash eupMgh to attack them with poniards, ao^ ^iia 
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'genefaliy kill them. At Senegal tbfire \yas a servant who took 
nleasiire in going to fi^bt them ; but h? often returiitjd spKcrel^r 
^^teti and lacerated. IJe was oace on the point of falling 9 
'nrey tp ^ animal of this description, wliict had rendered liim 
lorj de combat; but he was assisted just la time by his con)rade4> 
The elephants are less dangerous towards man, but do equal 
injury to his properly. When they lie down in the mud to cooi 
jbemselves, they pay no attentiou to people who pass aea'' theua ; 
aiid it is rare that they seek a quarrel : hu^ when they are fired OQ 
FAld wounded, tliey begin to be enraged, and it is difficult to escapa 
ipe^. Excepting in this case, and when people wish to frighten 

Bern, they retire gravely as soon as they think proper. They 
ok for a long time at those nho disturb them ; then give two tit 
ree roars, and go awqy. When injured they are very ingeniou« 
"~ their meatu of vengeance, and uncommonly clever in executing 
:!m. It iH asserted th^t the crew of a. French vessel, vbicb had 
grrived in the river of St. ijoiningo, observed an elephant stick- 
tpg in the mud in such a manner that he could not disftugagc him-: 
^If: the sailoi's thought that it would be easy to tuke him, and 
ig(;cordingly iLed muskets at him, which did not kill him, but 
iput him in a rage. They could not get near enough to speac I 
Ilim; and being little accustomed to tbis kind of hunting, the^ I 
'^d not know the irarts at which he might be wounded with tl^ 
greatest effect. 1 he elephant could neither ran away from, nop 
get towards his assailants; he therefore in despair took up the 
mud with his tniuk, and threw it in ^ucli quantities into the ship, 
that it was ready to sink, and the sailors were obliged to tow it \ 

(a^. As the tide set in, they observed the elephaut discngagq 
^Unself and swim to shore. 
* Tlie sea~ltorscs or hippopotami which are found in all the wa-. 
(ers of Africa, aliound more particularly in the rivers which I - 
bavejiist mentioned: they are easier dispersed than elepkant^r 
Pii seeing men or hearing a noise, they quickly retire to the ri-. - 
\Sf from which they issued, and plunge in head-foremost ; the 
^est minute they re-appear at the surface, and ueigh t«'o or three 
tinjes so loudly that they may be heard at a very great distance. 
This animal, which the ancients called hippopotamus, and of 
_^ which they have transmitted to us several inaccurate descriptions, 
^Lu not to be found in any other part of the world. I shall there- 1 
^Mue give a complete description of it. It resembles in several J 
f n;;pecl<i both the ox and the horse ; and its tail is like that of 4 ' 
bog, except that it has no haii' at the end. When it has attained * 
its full size, it is higher, longer, and bigger, by about one third, 
dian the largest of the French oxen; and it is not unconnnon to 
_ ^nd hippopotami which weigh from !2 to 15 cwt: its body is , 
^ ^ck, compact, and closely covered with short brown hair, whic^U 
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grows grey, and> as the animal gets old, resembles that of a 
m6usc. When in the water, this hair always shines: the head is 
large and stout, but it appears short or diminutive in proportion 
to the rest of the body, and it is quite flat. The neck is thick 
and sliort, and bears no hair till the animal gets old. This part 

C>ssesses great strength, as do alscrthe loins. Tlie ears, though 
rge, are small with respect to the size of the head: they are 
pointed, and the animal can erect or backen them like the com- 
mon horse. It has a fine sense of hearing, and a penetrating 
fdght. Its eyes are large and particularly projecting ; and when 
it is ever so little enraged, they become red, and glare in a ter- 
rible manner. The nose is thick and turned up, and the nostrib 
are wide. Besides th« incisors and grinders, wliich are very large 
and rather hollow in the center, die animal has four very large 
teeth, which serve it for weapons of defence ; two being on each 
nde like those of the boAr ; they are about seven or eight inches 
lon^, and nearly five inches in circumference at the root : those 
of the lower jaw are rather more bent than the others, and the 
substance of which they are composed, is whiter and infinitely 
harder than ivory. When the animal is enraged and gnashes its 
teeth, which emit sparks: this circumstance doubtless gave rise to 
the opinion amongst the ancients that the sea-horse vomited fire. 
It is certain that these teeth when struck against a bit of steel, 
pnxluce sparks, as readily as a flint. 

The hippopotamus has no horns, its feet and teeth being the on- 
ly weapons with which nature has provided it; its legs are thick, 
fleshy, and of a tolerable size; the foot is cleft like that of oxen; 
but the pasterns or knees are too weak to support the weight of 
the body: nature, however, has provided against this defect by 
supplying the fetlock with two little horny substances, which tend 
to support the animal while walking; it thus leaves upon' the 
ground, at every step, the impression of the four horns, which 
must have made the ancients think that its claws were similar to 
those of the crocodile, as they have depicted it to i\s. The hip- 
popotamus walks tolerably quick when it is pressed, and if it find a 
level and rather hard soil ; but it can never overtake a horse, nor 
even a light-made man, as are all the Negroes who hunt it for 
amusement. 

The skin of the river-horse is uncommonly hard, particularly 
that which covets the neck, the back, the hind part of the thighs, 
and the rump, insomuch that balls only slip along it, and arrows 
recoil. It is, however, much thinner, and consequently more 
easy to perforate, under the belly and between the thighs ; in these 
parts, therefore, the hunters attempt to wound it. 

The river-horse is amphibious: it is frequently seen in the sea; 
but we know that it does not proceed far from the coast or fresh 
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I^yater, an it reqmres for its existence to be Hear meudows and 
cultivated lands. It lias been observed to Widlc much faster in. 
toe vater than ou laiidi as tlie former Hupports it, and assista die' 
progress of its Ketivy body; ncvertlieless, it cannot stay in tbe 
nuid for a length of time, or as long as it can remain on l-jnil.^ 
The time which it has been ascertained to keep under water, 
LJs about hutf or three quarters of an hour ; after which it is oblig-- 
I ed to come to laud for the purpose of free respiration. 

Jt sleeps ashore amongst the rushes ami thickets with which ilia 
banks of the river are covered; and in such parts the females 
drop their yoaiig, and give them suck. As soon as they see any' 
object or hear the least noise, Uiey throw ihemselven into the wa.- 
ter, and the yoimg oues follow the dam. The female generally 
bears four at a time, and bieeds once a year ; so tlmt the miuibeit . 
of these animals in the Bissagos and the neighbour' 
not astouiuhing. 

The hippopotamus feeds both on fish and on such land animate ' 
as it can take by surprise; because the weight of hs body does 
aot enable it to run them down. It has been asserted that iteats* ' 
human flesh; but all the accounts which I have received, tend to 
refute this opbton. Besides animals and tish, we know tkat it 
eats the grass of the fields, and particularly rice, millet, peas, 
meloiLs, aad other vegetables, as its voracity is not easily satiatetU 
The Negroes keep it anay from their grounds by the means oC }M 
noises and tires: for it makes mure devastation with its feet in i 

Jtiece of cultivated ground than by what it eats; and if it take l 
ancy to sleep in such a spot, the harvest is thereby entirely de- 

^ itroyed. 

It is while the animal thus reposes that the natives most easiljf j 
lestroy it by approaching in a gentle manner; and it betrays it' 

I self by its loud snoring. The Negroes take a pleasure in attack*' 

r iog it, oil account of their agility ; but they take care not to hum;. 

mix, except it be at a distance from a river to which they can pr(>' < 
venl its return; but if it be wounded and cannot reach the water^ ' 
^liich it searches for with more eagerness than it defends itsdlF. 
against the hunters, if becomes furious, and then it would be im- 
prudent to approach it. It is very tenacious of life, and never ' 
yields it without much struggle, fhe hunters endeavour to break 
Its legs witit musket-bails ; and if they once cause it to ^1, they 
kill it with ease. If, however, ou such au occasion, it succeed 
in gaining a river, it plunges headlong m; and after remaining for 
an instant at the bottom, it appears agaiu at the surface, prickf 
lip its ears, and look's about in every direction, as if in search of 
those who bad forced it to quit the pasture; it then neiglis, and 
plunges again to the bottom, which it reaches, whatever may be 
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it4 d(*pth, whore h doubtless remains more safe, and peiliaiii 
more at iu ease than it » ould be between x^ko bodies of crater. 
Tliere b some dai^rer in attackinsr it on the rivers: for if the hun- 
ters miss their aim. it tries to a\*ei^ itself, and often does great 
injurx* to the boaUK >vhich are in pamdt of it. 

llns aiiimal indeed does not want a certain degree of mstinct : 
(or example, it e>'acuates much blood, and it is asserted Aat it 
otVn Mt'^xls itself; ior this purpoK it lo^rkf out for a dnrp pmnt 
0f roi^k« ^hich is not me on the banks of rivers, and aautm this 
h nilK itself onirily tiH the friction prc^auces an apotnre capable 
of Admitting; the paso^ of the blood: and it is sod to observe 
the ife^-han^r with aiteutioQ mi pleasure, and even to ^itate it- 
rflf wheii the stream i? not suAcientiy crpcc^as: bat wbco it 
thmks ttut ( iKHorh has bne^a eautted, ii c>es ;o Ik down in the 
mud. aiki ihns ck^s up the vrcnmi. 

Hie Nc^?\vs v>f Ai^>^, Cour^- arw '^ eistfm coasts of 
Aruv.*, «.vi%<Ki-r tie rHw-ikxi^* i»ii?cf: tSrv ca3 iVfrs?, as a di- 
m:i»ut:xr of !<Miie ifivxir*". oxmii<i3±r;S T-tici Aev eat it 
*h:e oth^T Nf^Y\^>i il>s> thrrl n>? ?:-sh *i«5«x. Tie Portn- 



aurs^, «lv jw\ 't^io ob^mrr? .'f Ijfrs: ir»T fee *-'^*]*'* pcettnd tbat 



fTA'x. !v*\e aHJcb KW5cu^^^ s: Jcv,>c*x»;oin:!r ".bfcs^ciw lo sncn 
Ic^ x\;ft jtovl ^^ecSt cf *< r.>i«--i,-fsir r-v :.r>*!:3 ."^'cm 

K'.aV'x. >k»-K^, A^ it\vt j&*r3#e ir-.-'wv f^ir Hfirt?: «** the 

fc^,* \^,i jt i^'r.tzr^ ;^xv r"i*s :lxx ,v ;'.rri.iJ-4ac?^ Tae dn(6?t? 

t».:* xxVrf'-'ix^ jjt* T^j** ?«r« x^','^ iir r^-se :r r^rrji Besnrs 
WMs^.'Vr .-J :»cs«r ^<*^^^^f^^ i\'^:; V« i ■^^snc "^^uai sucst pars of 

i*!.-* > A ?vv\^,>. ^>-'. 1 I .v iK^ $^»;»:-42e;^: . :uw c am^ >f easily 



tlVEROFSlEREALEONE.TTS DISCOVERY Sec.— EXPEDITIONS- ' 
OFTHt; EUROPEANS, THEIR PARTIAL ESTA BLISH M KfTS^ 

AND PHOJECTS OF COLONIZATION, REVIEW OF TIIEIR' 

RESOURCES ASD PROJECTS. OENKRAL REMARKS OtT' 

' THE KSTABLISHMENTS WHICH MIGHT BE FORMED, A.\D 
THE MEASURES TO BE TAKEN FOR PROMOIING THE 
PROSPEHITY OF COMMERCE IN THAT PAKT OF THB 
WORLD, 

- HE last French estabiisliment on the western coast of Africa 
on the river of Sierra Leone, su named on account of the 
biouiitaiDs and lions which are found in the country. The river 
is situated in 8°. 30'. lat. and 13°. 7'. long. : it was first discover- 
ed by the French, wlio were succeeded bj the Portuguese ; ani 
these people formed several factories upon it, of wiiicU dieri 
now remain only the ruins, though a great number of their da- ^ 
sceiidants may be found on both their baiiku, wliere they are nalu-* . 
^alised, and are scarcely distinguishable from the natives. 
■» The other Europeans have confined themselves for a Icnc^th of 
^tioie to ihe making of separate expeditions for the trade of slaves, 
and this Is the market to \\liicii the Americans still resort for the 
anae traffic. ' 

Several individuals have established ^eniFelves in this quarter, 
llH>d have resided here for vaiious periods; they all succeeded 
Qore or less, and have lelt strikitig traits of their industry as weQ 
a of their crimes; ajnongst the rest was mi EniJi'lijuan, named 
lOrmond, who was employed as a cabiiAoy about thirty years 
■go iu a ship engaged in the trade, and contrived to remain aa an 
rissistant in the factory on the river of Sierra Leone: here he af- 
terwards formed an establishment on his own account in a dis- 
trict more to the northward ; and though lie could neither read 
^'bot write, he became so clever in his own way, that he amassed 
■f fortune of about £30,000 sterling. 

This ejcample clearly proves the consequences of private indus- 
^ ; but the histoiy of the man in question shews how dangerous 
it iu to abandon it to itself : for the cruelties which he commit- 
ted e:(ceed all belief. It is asserted, that to get rid of liia slaves 
[for whom he could not find a salci he tied stones to thctr necks^ 
and threw them at night into the river. At another time b« 
-caused one of his :ietvau[s to be tied,, imd gave him with his owtf | 
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hand four hundred lashes, of nhicfa the unfortunate creatore died 
ft few days after. He also, on detecting a criminal intercourse 
between one of his slaves and a Negress, £utened them to a bar- 
rel of pitch and set it on fire. 

Ormond n-as as superstitious as he was cruel : he believe^ 
like the Africans, in sorcery. But nothing could prevent the 
blows with which Providenoe, after permitting him to coniinut 
in his career of wickedness, attacked him. His health declined, 
and he retired to the isles of Loh, leaving the management of his 
affairs to a muhtto. who was hk son. A horde oi the Baigos, 
with whom be had had a quarrely took that opportunity to aveii^e 
thenselvesy and plundered his fauriory, in which they were askisled 
by his slaves. AU the buildings were burnt, and twelve or 6U 
teen hundred slaves, vrorth SO,0(Xd. were set at liberty. Youiig 
Ormond i«*as put to death on this occasion, and the fiither w^as so 
afflicted at the nni^ thi^ he suroved only a month. 

The French received tbeir poasnnons on the livcr of Sienrn 
Laone in conseqacnce o<^ a treaty with P^naboari, proprietor cf 
Gambia, w^iicb was s^ned between the Negro king and M. dc 
LayaiUeontbe UthJaouary* 17So. The kin^ gave his acm, named 
Pedro, as ft hostage fM'his performanceof the contract; and tb» 
youth was conveyed to Fnnoe, vrhere be receir^ a pcn sitm of 
IfiOO hvres per aimnm for two yearsL On retuming to Afika, 
his father sent him back to France to finish his eiiacation. The 
king himself not beii^ able to rend or write^ mde a cnm 19 his 
signature to the treaty. 

M. de Ijgaille has not given ts a description of die island in 
the Gambia which was ceded to tlie French bv this trieatv, nor 
baa he said any thing of the manners and r^figion of the people. 
PVom the accounts, however, winch I procured, it appears diat 
4m^ island is \*«r% Huall and unhenhhv: Aere are scmrcchr six acres 
of aoil capable of cultivation ; all die rest is a vast svrannp. The 
trade which we carry on consists in slaves and wax. Tne poo* 
lion uf the port w«» badK cbosen; and thonsh watn- abewds in 
the |>lace, the gan K^on have to gv^ a censidenible distance to ob- 
tain it; iu shortt the est»bUsl\mcnt is of tri\sii advantage. The 
French who were let\ 1^ the isle of iiambia* were neglected atnl 
abandontxi by their in>untr\iuen; ami at>er e^perimdog aHdm 
horrors of \\aut« they ainK>$t all |¥Nri$het{ iu the month of At^^nst, 
I7U^« 'IVo or thre« individuak only returned, ui a state of ir- 
ntation miust the govtHmiuetU vifaich ought to have protected 
lIlMi* and ao iU in ht«hh, llut they did not long survive. Not* 
^^t. ^» ^y^ faihire* the river of ^irra^Leone abounds in fa- 
aputa both lior culture ami c^^tumercv. on vrhidi the 
W^ other uatiiui mi|sht e^t^ibli^h pon-erfid coioraes. 
t ldllO«hoitt £lWu >v«n^ a^v» had fixed them invari«- 
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Wia parts near tliis river, have since formed seltlemeiits far greater 
•nil JTBpnrtaaC than those of the French. The latter in their at- 
tempts were too parsimonious i while the fonner were prodigal 
in their gold. 

In the month of May, 1783, Mr. Granville Sharp sent off a ves- 
Cel laden with provisions, different materials, and about thirty-nine 
BTtificfrs, to establish a colony at Sierra Xieonc. This colony, 
whose principal settlement was afterwards at Free-town, had for 
its basis principles entirely philanthropic. The colonists were to 
junploy themselves in the cultivation of the lands and the civiliza- 
tion of the Africans, while the slave trade was to be totally re- 
nounced amongst them. 

■ TTie fortune of an individual was of course insufficient for such 
en undertakiug. Mr. Sharp, therefore, in 1790 formed a socie- 
.ty of twenty-one persons, which in a few months became (till 
'toore numerous ; and an act of parliament was pRssed, autliorifr- 
ing them to make a company, and to enjoy for thirty-one years 
die privileges granted to them by the act. Messrs. Tlioraton and 
' "Wilberforce were then the directors, and the members who had 
.roost influence over llie company. The first regulation which it 
made, excluded every individual who was interested in the slaw 
trade; and it was not only agreed that they should for ever aban- 
don that traffic, but that timre should never be slaves in tbe 
colony. 

In the month of March, 1791, tbe company caused 1131 Blacks 
to be brought from Nom Scotia to Sierra Leone: they were e»' 
gaged for a certain time, and were to be free when their period 
of servitude expired. Portions of soil were given to them to cul- 
tivate for their own advantage; but it was impossible to keep 
^em to the spots which had been assigned to them. Being io- 
' fluenced by a commercial spirit, aiid wishing to obtain a portion 
of the money fvhich the company had imprudently introduced in- 
•tn the colony, these new settlers abandoned tlictr Aeldsj and 
l^H came to revide in the chief place, called Free-town. 
» The subscription was closed on the 1st of June, 1792; and 
,^e capital of the company then amounted to the vast sum of 
*" ti,639l. sterling. Tbjs sum was employed in the foUowing nian- 

t; 

The first expences of the establish men t amounted to =£"82,620 
, The dead slock, that is to say, the ships, soil, and 
(Ulicles relative to the defence of tlie colony, to — S4,685 

Capital employed in commerce — — G7,400 

Capital placed at interest in the public fmtda 108,194 
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These expences, however, greatly exceeded the idea which 
had been formed by the company ; they were occasioned by a 
concurrence of circumstances which it was impossible to foresee, 
but which are all properly explained in the different statements 
that have been published by the directors. 

The colonists arrived in the rainy season, which occasioned a 
general sickness and many deaths. Several of the principal offi- 
cers were taken ill, and obliged to return to England; and a 
great many of the subordinate agents fell sacrifices to the addi- 
tional labour which they in consequence had to perforta. It ap- 
peared that the air of Free-town, like that of all the positions 
on the coast, is bad, and even dangerous during the rainy and 
stormy season ; but that it is good and agreeable for the rest of 
tlie year. 

The cultivation went on slowly, and experienced many diffir 
culties ; nevertheless the directors were of opinion that the soil of 
Africa might be managed by its native inhabitants. They were 
of this opinion from the apparent success of the plantations, 
which they had undertaken; but they adhered to their system of 
making the future progress of such plantations depend on the abo* 
lition of the slave trade. 

Under the article of civilization, the directors comprised a 
form of government for the colony : it is founded on the prin- 
ciples of the English constitution. The trial by jury perfectly 
succeeded ; and the Africans appeared to incline to the measures 
adopted in the colony to introduce Christianity and civil regula- 
tions. But the success of the enterprize was a subordinate con- 
sideration compared with the grand object, the abolition of the 
slave trade. Yet to overcome the first difficulties was far more 
easy, than what they had afterwards to encounter: for they had 
some severe misfortunes to try their constancy. 

On the 27th of November, 1794, a French squadrpn enter- 
ed the river of Sierre Leone, and fired on Free-town. The 
inhabitants conceiving all resistance useless, begged to capitulate, 
but in vain : the French landed, plundered the houses and maga- 
zines, and conducted themselves with extreme rigour. They 
w*re encouraged in their excesses by the captauis of two Ameri- 
can ships employed in the slave trade. It was impossible to 
check the animosity of Amaud, the commander of the expedi- 
tion : he protested that he would burn all the houses belonginig to 
the TSngli-sh ; and he kept his word. The books of the company 
were seized and destroyed, and all the bibles and prayer-books 
were trampled undtr foot. The collection of the botanist Afze- 
lius was ravaged ; his plants, seeds, birds, insects, drawings, and 
. .OieBKinmda vere dispersed and spoiled, and his mathematical in- 
nraty sod machines broken to pieces. Even tho church w^ 
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plundered, and the sacred booka consumed; nor did the invaden 
Spare tlie druga and medkiiies for the use of the colony. Th©t^ 
loas to the compauj on this occasion was estimated at 40,0001. 
Sterling. 

Tl lis expedition was condemned by all rational Frenchmen, and 
Was disowned by the government, who caused thecommaiiderof die 
squadrou to be thrown into prison. His punishment would hav% 
heen exeraplBiy, if it had not clearly appeared that he was ignorant 
lOf the injury he had committed. It was proved from his journ^^ 
that he hud been fed into the error by two American ftegroes, 
find that he thought he was doing o potfiotic action by destroying 
an estubikhmettt of Pitt, for fmnishing s/nw?s. It was evident 
that he had no other motives for his conduct; but this did not 
diminish the evil, and the company immediately employed them- 
selves in repuiiinij the injuries which the colony had i^ustained, 
'with the resources that remained amongst them. It is remarkable 
that the turbulent colonists were the very Negroes who had been 
transported from Nova Scotia to Africa, and whom no induce- 
ment could attach to the eatablishment. Although they were 
■free, they complained that they were oppressed ; and it is pi-o- 
"bable that if these refractory being.i had found the planters and 
the remainder of the inhabitants inclined to take part in their pro- 
ject, they would have infallibly attained their object, which n-as 
'■that of a revolution : for the chief officers of the society had net- 
•ther powei' nor othei' mean^t snfiicient to keep Uiem in subjectioo* 
To obviate this incon\ enience, the directovs of the comp:uiy ob- 
'fcined in 1 799 from the British government a letter of licence, on 
'fthe plan of those which had been granted to the India company at 
*|he time of its institution ; to which was added a corps of tifty 
*rien taken from the garrison of Woree; and the sum of 7,0001. 
^ Tlhich parliament allowed for the construction of a fort. 

In the month of Pebriiary, 1 BOO, a quarrel broke out behveeu 
iug Tom, who lived in thevicinity of Fi'ce-town, and the captain 
if a idflve-ship belonging to Liverpool, relative to certain rights 
!,ttf auchorage which this Linghadreceived, from vessels that entered 
;ISt. (Jeot^^s bay, and which the Ei^tish captain refused to pa;.' 
The affair was laid before thegovemor and council; bul the di»- 
^onieuted person?, and such of the coluuists as Avere in the in- 
terest of Tom, would not abide by the decision of the tributtal; 
*ltiit demanded, on the cootraty, that the captain should be deliv- 
ered up to thein, or pay a heuvy sum asarMnsom. The governor 
^nd corm:il endeavouring to o])pase the violence of the discon- 
IteiUfd, who appeared determined to sujiport their preteufi'HB, 
itondemued the captain to pay tho sum requirtid; proiuisuig him, 
■'lowever, a reimbursement from the coinjiuny. 

The afTuir was thu^ delenuincd : hut the condescension of 
Ihe council ficeuied lu p:ive tin; Wii) fur the ruin of tlie colony; 
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for from this instant the diflconteuted^ led by the chiefe of tbcar 
districts^ vfho were called Hundreden, committed the greatest ex- 
cesses, refused to submit to any authority^ and on the 25th 
of September, 1800, issued a formal proclamaticHi, in wUcb 
they forbade the inhabitants, under a penalty of 20). sterKng, 
from obeyii^ any orders of the governor and council. They then 
published a new constitution, which vested all the authority in the 
hands of the hundreders, and established a maximum for the sale 
of articles of sustenance. Certain crimes, such as the stealing 
of cattle, adultery, defamation, disobedience towards parents, 
the destruction of fences, &c. were punished by fines; and the 
debts ciMitracted by the inhabitants towards the company, were 
left to the decision of the hundreders, who interdicted not only 
every kind of reimbursement, but even the paying of the interest 
under pain of banishment from the colony. 

The revotters, whose numbers amounted to about fifty, were 
beaded by three fellows named Robinson, Anderson, and Zirier. 
The colony then had at its disposal eighty Negroes and twelve 
Europeans, who were determined to defend it. Nevertheless 
though their force was so much superior, they made no attempts to 
subdue the insurgents ; but chance threw in their way a great a^t- 
ance : for at this very time a large English ship arrived from No^ 
va Scotia, having on board, under the command of Lieutenants 
Smith and loUey, forty-five soldiers, and five hundred and fifty 
Maroons, besides a number of other men, women, and children. 
The revolters were therefore attacked on the 2d of October^ 
and easily overcome ; thirty-five were made prisoners, three of 
whom were found guilty of various crimes, ainl condemned to 
death ; and seven were sent as malefactors to Goree : the remain- 
der were traasported to Bulam^ on the northern coast of Sierra 
Leone. 

The Maroons who came from Nova Scotia, have assign^ to 
them the town of Granville, where the government watdies at- 
tentively over them. This mefisure, however, is unnecessary : for 
as late as the mouth of May, 1801, they had not shewn any dis- 
position to ofi'end the laws ; and it is expected that great advan- 
tages may be derived from their industry. 

Hitherto the commerce of the company has not been attended 
with much success; it has lost one after another, four large ships, 
the cargoes of which were worth upwards of 30,0001. The 
French have also taken two other vessels belonging to this esta- 
blishment, worth about 7,000l. The company has received frow 
the British government a grant of 21,0001.; and at the end of 

1799, its capital consisted of about 82,3321. while in December, 

1800, it amoiinled to l22,o63l.; and its debts at the last mention- 
ed period were 26^9951. It therefore possessed at that tiqie 9 

--aitai. of 93,0671. . V 
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Erhis company sustained a great loss by the death of an alder- 
Q of Fiee-town, named Tliomaa Cooper, who was ol Hie 
'ican race : the Blacks considered him as tlieir common father, 
I still weep after him. 
Every menus is adopted to enlarge and accomplish the expec- 
ions of the colonists; and with this view difterent kinds of 

instruction are given. Amongst other efforts towards civiliwitioii, 
may be mentioned a printing- office, at which is published once a 
fortnight a newspaper, called the Sierra Leone Gazette, 

The principal prodncliona of this colony are sugar-canes, Cay- 
enne pepper, coKon, ginger, and coflfee; tlie last of which is as 
good as tliat from the Lc^-ant. The animals ivhich they endea- 
vour principally to breed are asses and cows; but tliere is mucli 
difHculty to extend the race of those useful quadrupeds. 

Such is the present state of the English company : it has ex- 
pwienced oiirfortunes foreign and domestic, which have threaten- 
ed its existence ; and it has encountered enormous losses, which have 
consumed great parts of its fund. From a comparison of tlie 
sums already mentioned, it will appear tJiat the money which has 
been employed or lont amounts to 175,35£l. The company, ne- 
vertheless, is powerful; its means are more proportionate than its 
wants, and its enterprise is too gr«it to be ruined by a few in- 
juries; whilu hy gradually proceeding with tirmuess, it will attain 
its objects. 

All the institutions of this company, and its great enertions to 

firomote the happiness of tlic Atiicans, are founded on the abo- 
ition of the slave trade. It is evident tliat without this praise- 
wor^y resource, it promises itself nothing irom all the undertak- 
ings and sacrifices which it makes to support them ; hut ncit- 
withstanding its wishes, it is surrounded with sevwal establish- 
ments entirely devoted to the sLve trade, and vessels are conti- 
nually arriving for the same purpose: so that this trade is carried 
on under the very eyes of the company', with the same ardour as 
ever. Yet this society is equally bf; sanguine as it was at lirrt, re- 
specting the abolition of the slave ttade, which it hopes to see 
accomplished; and therefore continues its lubours with unshaken 
fortitude, and the resolution to do nothiug but what it pledged 
, Iteelf to perform. It has, howevei", shewn us that it cannot at- 
Ptiich to thesfiilihe Negroes which have been brought from Nova 
F'Scotia, and tliey have retired t-j Free-town for the purposes of 
raffic. Hence rtie question naruniily presents itaelf~by whom 
FCfln the company have its grounds cultivated? On this subject it 
'» silent J but I think I can give an answer. 
' 1 h:ive said that the population of Africa is composed of one- 
liburth free men and ihrt?c-fourths slaves. It is- an admitted fact, 
rfliat the free Negroes never work; it is therefore necessary to 
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ploy hlavesy and to pay their masters for their hire. If, however, 
the company were to employ them, it would depart from ite pri- 
mitive regulations, whicli posutivtly stipulate that there shall never 
be any slaves in the colony. If it Mere to buy them in order to 
rcuder them fn.^, and employ them in culti\'atk>n, I would ask if 
it could then be satisfied with their labour, or could hope to at* 
tach them to the soil r I should wish that this important ^estion 
were ascertained beyond all doubt; but I must confess vay doubts 
of its success ; and 1 fear tliat tlie Negroes whom tbe company 
may render free, will imitate all other Negroes tliat are their own 
masters, and vho will do nothing, or in other words, that they 
will pnfcr slavery to labour. This apprehension is jfounded on 
the knowledge m hieh I posses of their natural and invincible in- 
dolence. 1 must, therefore, repeut with freedom my opinion of 
the rigorous conditi(»ns Mhich tlic company has im}K>sed on itself; 
and 1 rtuily think th:it tliere will always be an obstacle to the ac- 
coin[)lishnient of its views. But to attain its wishes, I would pro- 
pose un opposite mode, which I will point out in a few words. 

1 would make use of the Africans in their present state, that 
is to say, slaves, and would pay their masters the price of their 
labour ; 1 would render them substervient to mild, humane, and 
benevoh'ut laws; and I would incite them to work, and to like 
the phice of their residence, by the inducement of property and 
htnd. Having tlms prepar.\d them for the charms of liberty, 
1 should hasten to purchase them and make tliem free, that they 
might enjoy it. This method Mould, in my opinion, produce 
many cultivators : for even tliose who have been of no advantage 
during several years, might be thus dismissed and sent home. 
In bhort, f would leave off exactly where the company began ;r 
and 1 should thus hope to see my colony composed of in-* 
<tu«trious and experienced men. Hence, like the company, I 
hhould not only renounce the slave trade, but should deliver tbe 
Africans from bondage. I should buy them as formerly, only 
under the sacred condition of having them for a certain time to 
cultivate our American colonics, which it is impolitic to abaU" 
don; and under a condition equally sacred of making them pro- 
prietors al the expiration of their servitude, provided they would 
reside on the spot. Should the), however, be disinclined tO' 
stay in the colonies, [ would comply with their wishes, and 
< onvey them back to Africa. Those who might turn out bad,, 
or be guilty of crimes, ought to he banished from tlie colonies^ 
but scrupulously restored to their own countries. 

With n.sjx;cl to laws, 1 think that the colonies ought to be 
jroverned not onlv by a particular code, but that certain regula- 
tions should be adopted by each of tiiem; as it appears impos- 
wble to mo, that g'.;ntral laws can insure the prosperity of ail 
such establi«hm(*nS- 
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t shall ^dd anothef reflection, 6f public utility. The Blacks at^ 
4 kind of men destined bv Nature to inhabit Africa and America: 
she his created them fof burhiiig regions: let us, therefore, 
tak6 care not to oppose her X'ieWs, or overthr6\C' the barriers 
which she has established; but let us ptegerve tlifeir races in their 
tiatural purity, and not permit the Negroes to inhabit Europe. 
Iliia mixture of black and vvhite is dangerous to out popula- 
tion, aud in titoe it may change, corrupt, and even deistroy it. 

. CHAP. XL 
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HE English in th«ir clioice of Sierra Leone, on which to 
form permanent establishments, acted wisely, pavticolaly as to 
their object of civilizing the Africans : for evei*y thing in this 
quarter concurs to favour such an undertaking. Nature has here 
produced in such profusion every thing which is necessary, useful, 
or agreeable to man, and the most perfect state of refinement 
could scarcely add any thing to such kinds of riches. 

The natives cultivate both rice and manioc, with the utmost 
attention ; and the fonner, which is the principal article of com- 
ifterce, succeeds wonderfully in humid parts; while it grows to 
considerable perfection upon the heights, only diat on thelattdr 
it is not so strong, though the gram is better. The second plant 
only thrives in sandy or open spots; and here the inhabitants 
<JOw it m vast quantities, as it forms their ordinary food . They like- 
wise cultivate for themselves and their cattle, Jerusalem arti- 
chokes, turnips, and a species of potatoe peculiar to the coun- 
try, as well as cabbages and peas: tliey likewise sow maize, of 
which they obtain several harvests hi a year, for it always comes 
to maturity in three months. They have two species of millet, 
both of which are very coAimon in these parts, atid are used for 
feeStig poulti-y. The stalk of the larger kind contains a very re- 
freshing juice. 

Banian, orange, and lemon-trees grow in great abundance, 
and bear fruit the whole year. The ora^ges are of an exquisite 
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taste, and are larger than those of Europe; while the lemon-* 
trees, which have for a long time heen imported by the Portu- 
guese, have so much degenerated, that the fruit is ver>' small. 
The ananas, on the contrary, have a much better taste than those 
of our continent; and they are found throughout the year in the 
woods and on such soils as are inclined towards the water. The 
natives also cultivate them to some extent. 

Amongst the cpmmon fruit trees are the cocoa-tree, which 
is found in the greatest abundance on the river of Sherbro ; the 
butter-tree, which grows in every part ; the tamarind, ofwhidh 
there are several varieties; and also a species of fruit which is 
hard and insipid, and which is eaten by the natives of the coun- 
try, who call it mass! /to. There is likewise the European fig- 
tree, which bears fruit no larger than a walnut; it has an agree- 
able taste, but is not eaten, because it is filled with insects. 
There is a tree of ihis genius peculiar to tlie countr}', which does 
not resemble the fig-tree in any respect except in its gravelly 
seed, and the fruit of which, the size of an ordinary pear, is al- 
most round, and very agreeable. The npricot-tree of the An- 
tilles is here of a particular species, but is not inferior in taste 
to tliat in the West Indies. A sort of gooseberry called antedes- 
ma is very abundant^ and its taste is exactly similar to that of 
our red gooseberry. The cherries of this country surpass in 
flavour all the other fruits, and can only be compared to that 
of the finest nectarine. 

Besides these, we find at Sierra Leone the bread-fruit tree, 
which at a distance has the appearance of an old pear-tree, and 
grows ab^ndantly in the low and sandy quarters. Its fjnit is 
nearly the size of an apple. AVhen fresh it is very nutritious, 
and its taste is similar to that of gingerbread; but it loses its 
odour on getting old ; the vine is also met with in these cli* 
mates; but its fruit, which is round, black, and acid, in no re- 
spect resembles the grapes of Europe ; the tree being of a spe- 
cies totally different. It is, however, supposed, that it might be 
ameliorated by culture. 

The leguminous productions are not so numerous ; and yet of 
these there are many varieties. A kind of sorrel, \jhich is very 
common here, contains an acid similar to that of the ordinary 
species, without resembling it in any other respect. The purslain 
w fiich rises three days after sowing, is commonly found on the 
h.llocks near the shore: it is said, that the leaves of this plant are 
a specific by simple application for wounds of all kinds. The 
leaves of the gombo are used as spinach ; and the calalou may 
likewise be substituted for that plant. This vegetable is indige- 
poas; and by springing from soils newly ploughed, indicates their 
ertility. 
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To all the natural advantages of tiie soil in question 
iddci!, that of its beiug proper for the ciillivatioii of every Uiiug 
which contributes to the liches of our American colonies. Sugar- 
canes Mould succeed perfettty well upon it; and the coffee-tree 
ralreadygrorts there, of two different species; both of which, 
however, are unknown in Europe. IN evertheless, that of the 
\Ve£t India islands is also ctdtivatcd; and its fiuit is said to be 
of as a good quality as that in the Levant. Tobacco of the com- 
mon kind likexiiae thrives amnzingly; but tlie natives do not cul- 
tivate it; and the cotton-tree is to be met with in every pari 
of this country in the greatest abundance, as well as the kind of' 
the tree which affords silk. 

I'his country is also euriclicd by peculiar kinds of spices. 

There are several species of pepper, nutmeg, and tliyme, as 

well as others of uncommon fine flavour, which the natives use 

^^for different physical purposes, notwithstanding there is a va- 

^^^ety of physical plants. There has been discovered at Hicrni 

^^Bjeoue a new kind of Peruvian bark; and commerce may here- 

^Kfter make it of much importance, as its virtue has been ascer- 

^^aiued not oidy by the use which the natives make of it, hut from 

the experiments to which it has been submitted at London. 

'Jlie cofa is a fruit celebrated in the country both bj the natives 

and the Portuguese, as a substitute for the Pemvian bark. The 

latter people even send vhips along the coast to collect it in great 

quantities. The nut that contains castor-oil, giovv'a in ever}' part ' 

of these districts. 

Nature, indeed, has not confined herself to this variety of pro- 
ductions, but has placed at the disposition of man those object* 
which afford him the greatest pleasure. At Sierra Leone the 
substances used for dying arc found iu abundance. A yelloiv 
colour is extracted from the butter-tree; and the indigo, which 
grows spontaneously in every part, affords the finest blue. From 
many other vegetables may be obtained black and red colours. 

The different species of llie mineral kingdom, in the neigh- 
bomhood of Sierra Leone, are as yet but little known ; a search, 
however, will soon be made, and we shall know the result. This 
country is equally rich in animals. Cuttle of all kinds succeed 
in it and fatten, though not so easily as in Enrope. The wool 
of sheep undergoes a cliangc in consequence of the heat, and be- 
comes thin; but goals and hogs breed amazingly, and prove as 
fat as in other countries. Tlie wild hogs, squirrels, and ante- 
lopes may likewise be reckoned amongst the animals at Sierra 
l^eone, which are proper for the food of man. They raise 
■_there all kinds of poultry known in liurope, «hith breed un- 
[ommonly fast. There is a species of heioii, which is easily lamed, 
M 2 ■ 
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and is very good to cat. '^Tlie wild ducks and pigeons are delicious; 
but "jet se and turkeys become emaciated. 

ITjere is likewise a vast quantity of sea and river fish: the 
spcrniaceli whale is sometiiuc-s found at Sierra Leone, but more 
frequently on thti northern coasts. There are also sharks, thom* 
backs, porpoises, eels, niackarel, and mullet, all of which qre 
eaten, except the eels. Oysters and the other kinds of shell<-fish 
are likewise very plentiful, and serve as food for the natives. 

(ireen turtle are very common here, and are often of an in- 
<:onceivable size. I^and and river tortoises are also to be met 
with; the former in great numbers: ihoy are used by the people^ 
and mij^ht he sent to Europe with advantage. 

Amongst the zoophites, none deserve greater attention thsjn the 
conuuon spunge, which covers the sandy shores, and with whicl^ 
a considerable trade might be carried on. 

The beasts of prey are lions, leopards, hyajiias, civet cat«, 
and several species of weazles. The last mentioned animals arc 
great enemies of poultry. There are likewise apes of various 
species. The chimpanzee is common on the mountains of Siena 
Leone, and resembles a man more than the ourang-outang : its 
greatest height is nearly five feet, and it is covered witli long 
and thick hair down the back> but short and light on the breast 
and belly. Its face is without hair, and the hands aud head are 
similar U) those of an old Negro, except that the hair of tlic 
head is not curly. It eats, drinks, sleeps, and sits at table lik^ 
a human being. When young, it walks on all fours; but treadti 
on the back of its ha-ids: when grown up, it moves erect by 
the aid of a stick. This animal is alvvay gentle and good t^" 
tun d. 

A species of crocodiles and caymans is to be seen here, which 
ha.s ne.vtT been inscribed by nuturalists: tl.cy are ten or twelve 
f( et \i)ivj^, 

'I'here are six kr.own species of lizards, amongst which are the 
guana and the cameUon. Serpents are innumerable: they en- 
ter \W 1k>usvs iluring the night for the purpt^se of catching that 
poultry: th»* largest whith was ever known here, was eighteen 
feet long; but it was tcumd not to be venemous. 

Insects arc imi\unerable in thii pait of the world. Th^ most 
remark al>le are the hrmiUui, or white ants, which eat aud even 
destroy hedges and houws- that are built of wood; while the 
eommou ants only devouF provijioi]ir.. Tlie grasshoppers and 
cricketJi consume clothes, linen, and leather; and there are 
miisquitocs, iliei', scorpions, ttral ccntipt>des, as well as wild bees, 
the last of which furnisih wax and hon<,y in abuutiance. Wornis 
are little Known; but the barnacles are huge, and do n^ucli iu« 
' Jury to the Mpa that are not covcrea wiih eopper. 
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The same advantas^es for the commercial or philantbropic 
'spirit of Europeans prevails amongst the population of the shores 
of Siena Leone, whether the inhabitants are considered with, 
respect to their natural state, or the imperfect degree of so- 
ciability in which they exist. Amongst these people may par* 
ticularly be distinguished the Suzees, the Bulams, the Bagos, 
the Tommanies, and the Mandingos. Tlie Mandingos are Ma- 
hometans, as I have already observed more than once. Here, 
as elsewhere, they strictly observe, to outward appearance, the 
precepts of the alcoran, which they propagate with the utmost 
zeal. Being strongly impressed with the importance of govern- 
ing the conscience, there is no means which they do not employ 
to make proselytes. If they be powerful, they resort to force; oa 
the other hand, they call to their aid all the resources of address, 
l^hcy teach any one gratis to read and write the Arabian language. 
When they meet with clever men, they affect and imitate the 
weaknesses and follies of other people, though they pretend to 
the austere manners and authority of servants of God: in par- 
ticular they attribute tQ theriiselves a supremacy over all sor- 
cerers, and sell talismans, lu short, they know so well how to 
acquire the confidence of the principal persons ami chiefs of 
liordes, that they reign almost every where, and govern the estates 
under the title of the supreme ministers of the Booktmin : their 
advice is always resorted to. 

The circumcision of male subjects is gerjp^Hy practised by 
the Mahometans throughout Africa. At Sierra Leone the girls 
are not exempted from this religious and political institution. 
Amongst the Mandingos and the Suzees, it is performed upon 
them by the excision of the external end of the clitoris. The ce- 
remonies which accompany this operation deserve to be know^n. 
Every year in the fine season, and with a new moon, all tlie 
3^oung girls of the village, who are marriageable, are assembled. 
The night preceding the day of the ceremony, they are con- 
ducted by the women of the place to the mpst secret part of a 
wood, at each avenue to which amulets are scattered, the ob- 
ject of which is to keep off every cnrious person, who nnght 
profane with his presence the scen^ of action. The seclusion 
of the girls lasts for upwards of a month, during which time no 
Imnian being perceives them, except th§ old woman who per- 
forms the solemn rite, and who every morning brings them their 
food. If from decease or any other obstacle, her return should 
be prevented, the person who ^ucceed^ .her, as she approaches 
the spot, calls with a loud voice, depQi?its thq victuals at a cer- 
tain placQ, and then hastens back without either seeing or being 
observed by the patients: for whether by chance or inclipation, . 
whoever violates this s^$>ctu^| is punishod with de«ilh. 
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t >' Gt ll.;« pe:iof! rnly, \ihcn tho boilv i«! subdued by the 
au*- !♦.*': tit'' y\h ih il liii** *:iirftred, and llie iiiind jri-parcd by ihe 
r*N-.i'-His oh-ni'ifv and *iil«'iicift of the fore.-t, that these jrirls are 
t:ii*i:iit the customs and ?iip<T*iilK>iis of their country: for till 
th;it *iT:mi\ [KTiofl, ihcy arr nr»t considrrtd capable of under- 
»t?iHiin2: or prarti>ini: iliim. At Itrngili the pt-rind of their re- 
treat t'spjrts, and by tlii^ time the wound caused by the opera- 
tion isiR-arh heakd. Iht-vare taki-n back to the villasre at nisfat, 
v.iih the same stcrecv a* th<'v weie bronnht out: thev are re- 

• V V- V 

ceired b% 'the roun:^ and old wonun ent;rt!v naked. In this 
sfale, forming an iircjiular kind of procession, and followed by 
persons ^uth niU:?icaI instnnnents, ihty parade through the streete 
b» d'jv-livht. If dnrini; this ct-rt- nioiiv a man be found looking 
at tlieni; lie Is iinmediatrU put to dcalh> unless he can furnish 
a «Ijve. 'J'lieir return from the wood is «nccteded bv a month 
of piobation, durins: ^^hich lime thev are each <lav conducted in 
pr^H:e^^it^n, accompanied by mu.>ic and covered from head to 
loot, to the Iiouses of the principal jvople. before which they 
sing and dance till the owner of each makes them a trifling 
present. When the month has expired they are liberated firom 
all these ceremonies, and handed over to the men intended for 
their husbands. 

Neidier the origin nor the motives of this luilicrons ceremony 
are known : but die women have such a veneration for it, that 
the most shocking of all insults is to reproach tlirm for not having 
done it honour; and this reproach is even la\islied on strangers, 
who may not have arrived amongst the tribe till after the period 
appointed for the operation. 

The other people, namely the Snzees, Bulams, Bagos, and 
Tommanies, are idolaters. It is impO!»ible to f^^rni an accurate 
idea of their religion : they have no lixed object of adoration to 
which a rciigion that may be called natural, may be applied. Kvery 
man forujs gods according to his inclination ; and the ridiculous, 
nide, and nimierous figures which they worshi[), arc beyond all 
conception. 

'ilie principal articles of their faith are, that there is a god who 
lives over tlieir heads, governs all, and through whom every thing 
exists. Whatever happens to them, whether good or bad, is or- 
dained by the deit^*, unless they attribute the events to magic; 
but this idea of an omnipresent providence is not accompanied 
bv any return on their part, either of gratitude for its benetits, or 
of submission to allay its wrath by prayer. 

Thev consider devils to be the ministers of God, and make 
them offerings: tliej^e devils, the mos^t pcmcrful sovereigns of the 
earth, are represented by little statues of clay, which are often 
--^newed, and xu^de ueaily tu resemble man. They place them 
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at the root of a tree in a niche covered with dry leaves, and de- 
corate their altars with pi(»ces of linen, cups, plates, pots, or 
bottles, copper-rings, necklace beads, or other trifles, none of 
them of any value. When the Negroes wish to gain favoui- m 
the sight of these idols, they provide themselves w ith a qunnti|^ 
of brandy, of which they pour out a small portion for tlie devil, 
and drink the rest before him in large quantities. 

Their favourite idols are made of wood, are from eight to tea 
inches high, and painted black : they are coasiclered as the Pe- 
?iates of the hut ; but the people pay them little attention, be- 
cause they suppose them not to want their assistance. 

On any event which may happen, tliese Negro* *s make an of- 
fering to their genii, whom they suppose to have the same pON^'wr 
in the air, as the devils have on earth. The otFering is alwajs 
of little value; but they have the most implicit reliance on its 
efficacy. It is a crime to carry away one of these idols, even 
unknowingly : the offender is always brought to justice, aud woe 
to him, if he be poor, or his prosecutor powerful ; for it is sure 
to cost him the loss of his liberty. Such are the peculiarities of 
a religion in which it is difficult to distinguish, whether super- 
stition or absurdity be more predominant. 

I have already spoken of tlie goveniraent of the Mandingos. 
They have proceeded from a republican state, and have every 
■where formed monarchies; but in this part of Africa they are 
elective and very limited. In all of them the authority of the 
chief greatly resembles that of the father of a family, and each 
district of this nation has a regulating king or chief of its own. 

The ]\Iandingos and the Suzees, the most powerful and po- 
pulous nations of the coast, acknowledge the supremacy of the 
king of the Foulhas, tliough they never see iior consult him: 
they speak of him, however, with respect, and consider him as 
the potentate of the great empire which extends from Gambia 
to Cape Monte, llie Bidams, the Tommanies, and the 
Bagos admit of no other authority than that of the chief of their 
tribe. 

Excepting amongst the IMandingos and the Suzees, few of the 
kings belong to the countries which they govern, but are almost 
always foreigners, that is, from different nations of the continent* 
The reigning prince may chuse himself a lieutenant, w ho at his 
death succeeds to his honours and governs in his name, as long 
as he may be suffered to retain his situation ; and if he be clever 
~ and powerful he never fails to get possession af the hereditary 
property of the deceased, which he keeps till the election of a 
new king ; and it is not rare to see the lieutenant either invested 
Mtith the royal dignity, or continue to exercise it all bis life, under 
the modest title widi which he assumed it. 
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7n 1/97 thf cliiff ^f Sierra Ltoiie Ind vA olhf-r title than the 
f>m last mentioriiHi. He, howevrr, ri'igricil more than ten^ear^: 
his eiibjectSy ^ho loved him, dialled to proclaim him Lii^; but 
tho wsic Xe'jrro refused that honour, and contented himself tiith 
potiier without ostentation. 

The revenues of such a Ling consist in certain duties atd ia 
presents, >vliirh he receives fmni all Mho appiv to him on sub- 
jects that come under his anthorit}'. 'lliese prtseuts are pro- 
portionate to the means of the supplicant and the importance 
of the affair: the poor man c:i\t's but little; when, howcTcr, 
tlie subject is serious^ a rich individual mu^t not oiler less than 
the value of a slave. His income aLfo conrsists in the customs 
vhich foreigners pay for pernii^ision to trade^ and these are 
often considerable. 

The marks and attributes of rovalty are elephantaf tails, car- 
ried before the sovereigns, m1h> generally walk with gold or sfl- 
ver-headed canes^ and gold-laced hats, which they procure ironi 
the Europeans. 

The executive power and tlie right of pa.<9sin^ a final judgment 
are ^^ested ui the king ; nevei thek^ss the chief of each village 
coiislcltTs hiuisi If as its master and only nTacri'<trcite. The knig 
merely invites these chiefs together, and decidt^ in fuH council 
on such points as have been se}>arately determined. 

The parents of a deceased king or chief do not enjoy the pri- 
vilege of being di2«tingui:»hed from their coimtr}njen. Each 
of them exerci>?es his own pofession ; and it is not rare to sen 
the son of a king reduced, after the death of his fatli^r, to hire 
himself to £uro{>eans as a common sailor^ in order to ptocurc 
the means of subsititence. 

The Negroes have no otlfer claim to the lands than present 
pOi»*ssio». When a cultivator quits any spot, the first conieir 
eftablishes himself upon it; his only qualilication being, that 
he belongs to the same tribe. This is a point of which they are 
extremely jealous, as they will not suffer a stranger to settte 
amongst them without their consent. Their laws, which are 
transmitted merely by tradition, are nothing but the ancient cus- 
toms of the country, and differ slightly hi various states. The 
jring^ assisted by the chiefs, decides on ever}- thing in a Burpee, 
or jHiblic audience, which is attei^dcd by people called pala'cer^ 
ttrilersy who act as counsellors, and discuss the claims of the 
parties. 

Their debates are in general determined equitably, according 
to die proof* which are brought forward; paiticnlaily when the 
tSLS^ is between persons of equal station. But here, as else- 
where, the weaker is often the victim of the stronger party;, and 



liP who loses tlie cause pays tlie expences, for wliicli he giveJ 
■eciirj^ before leaving the council. i^ 

Tlieir rules of justice are not, liowcver, so particularly ob- ' 
served in their iutercourse with the Whites. It is of do use fo^ i 
tlie latter to gain the cause, as ihey never derive any aivantagi 
from llieir success ; for they never graut them iheir expencea 
whether they be in the right or wrong. On asking them their 
motives for such conduct, they answer, " the white men gain 
plenty of money, and therefore cannot want it." 

A capital crime is punished either by death or slaveiy, lliongH 
the former mode is scarcely at all resorted to, except by llie 
Mandingos, who follow the Mussulman laws, and whose pro- 
ceedings are very short. Murder, however, is an exception.— 
The punishment for sorceiy is slavery ; but for adultery or any 
other crime, a pecuniary recoiripeiice is sufficient. 

The manner of causing debts to be pjid, is founded on lh« 

earliest notions of equity. Debts are ordinarily cnnir-icted for 

a cerwin time ; if, when it has expired, the debtor hesitate or 

refuse to pay it, the creditor has recourse to the king or chief, 

, who tells the defaulter to perform his promise ; but if the advice 

J hk notfoUowedj the king permits the creditor to seize the debtor 

E-OT some of his slaves ; and if he live in another town, so that 

y this' measure cannot be resorted to, tlien the creditor arrests tlie 

i' first countiyman of the debtor with whom he meets, and detaiiis 

f him till the debt is discharged ; an act winch the debtor is soon 

1 obliged to perform bv the inhabitants of the town. The person 

L who has been so detained never fails to obtain damages for his 

I idipiisoument. 

I A law peculiar to SherTiro, and known through all the 
I country by the name of Piirrah, is tiie most singular of all liic 
laws established in Africa : this wise and politic institution took 
it^ origin from a view to terminate (he incessant wars which arose 
amongst the inhabitants, from their pride, jealousy, and irrita- 
bility. Every free man thirty yeai-s of age, may become a mem- 
ber of the purrah : at the time of his admission he undergoes 
various ceremonies, conforrnably to the secret law ; and un this 
p<iinl they are as scrupulous as are the Free-masons of £urope, 
with regard to iheir mysteries. Bbxls these institutions have indtcd 
mSny instances of resemblance, such in particular, as tlie ordi- 
nation of a grand master, and the exclusion of women. It is 
only at the last estremlty that this institution is resorted to ; but^^ 
ithas the right of punishing murderern and magicians, 

Wlicn two nations, which are at wai-, become tired of hostiliti^ 

ajid'wtsh for peace, tliough each party be too proud to ^sk it ^ 

• ihe bthet, lliey apply to a ueiglibonring king to get hilii to act'tr* 
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mediator. \Vhen he consents, and he seldom refuses, he iil« 
form.q the two parlies that he is aboat to become ilicir arbiter; 
that he cannot lunger see friends destroy one another ; and that 
if they refuse his interference, he will send the purruh to them. 
If the combatants do not accept this invitation, the dreadlul 
purrah in solemnly ordained. 

As soon as i}je institution ix assembled, and until it has broken 
up, there mu^t be no more blood spilt, and all the enemies may 
return, without alarm, to their ordinary occupations. If it should 
happen tliat, no twid islanding this decree of terror, tlie Negro, 
tbir>itlng for vengeance, avails himself uf an opportunity to take 
it, the purrah, on ihi; news of tills event, breaks up, and a body 
of forty or fifty «airiors, anned and Jisgnised, go i» search of 
the aggressors. Every maii, whatever may be his station, flees 
from their presence ; and if any one be I'asfa enough to look at 
them outidde his house, they cut him to pieces, and disperse the 
fragments in every direction. The same fete is reser\ed for 
those who have transgressed the decrees of the purrahs, wherever 
they are met with. 

It is impossible to describe the al.irm with which this insti- 
tutina inspires the great mass of the people, who believe Uiat 
its members are influenced by devils, and that they can do all the 
ill tliey wish, witliout receiving any injury in return. They . 
carry off proviHons or whatever takes their fancy, w itbout meet- 
ing the least resistance. In every part, and amongst all nations, 
(error is known to produce the same effect. Amongst the j\f- 
ricans it is justified b\- powerfid motives, namely, the re-estab- 
lishment of peace, and the preservation of man. When the 
former takes place, the institution breaks up^ and each maa 
retires to his home. 

A (hirst after vengeance, that sovereign passion of the Af- 
fricaus, is the principal cause of their frequent wars. When tJie 
nation decrees them, they are general, and eaeli member of a 
horde sees an enemy in every individual of the oilier. When 
they are private, the tjuarrel only prevails between the twt> 
towns, and the expeditions of each are confined to plunder; 
tlic highest of their ambition being to surprise and burn a tew 
villages, and take some prisoners. 

'The inhabitants of the coast Iia\e abandoned tlieir 'natioi 
arms for the sabre and musket ; but those of the inland pat 
tuuke use of lances, darts, and poisoned arrows. It is evid^ 
the commerce with the Europeans has had a great influenceQ 
Uio morals ufthe I^egroes; it has given them a relish for jocitf 

'ustry, the arts, and domestic virtues. Those who live tail 
V still savages, it is remarked that the inhabitants at} 
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coast or neighbouring isles, are much more vlguroiie, bctt 
shaped, braver, uiorn active, and less superstitious than thos^ 
of the country parts : tliis diftereuce must he attiibuted to tlieir 
connection with Enropeans, lo theii" food, and the salubrious 
vhich they respire. 

Ilie Biilains, Tommanies, and Bagos arc strong, ofag 
touutenance, and of a tine bbck colour ; their limbs are al 
and muscular, their features agreeable, and they are above 
middle size. The Tommanies in particular have an open 
ingenuous physit^nomy, and the women are generally handsome. 
The SuKCGs have a yellow tfimplesion ; their shape and height 
are inferior to those of the Tommanies, and they have thick lips 
and piig noses. The Miindingos seem to be, and in fact are, 

separate race : they are tali, but thin, and' of a dull blact 
colour ; their ejes are small, and they wear llieir beards like 
the Jews of Europe. The Butams, Suzees, and several others 
shave themselves when they are young ; and when they begin 
to turn grey, they let their beards grow, as tlicy consider white 
Jiair to be indicative of wisdom. 

The difference of features between the free Blacks and 
slaves is so striking, ttiat an eye of the least penetration immi 
diately distinguishes their condition. The former exhibits 
noble dignity and pride in his whole person, and his looks 
confident and commanding. The slave, on the contrary, de- 
pressed by his unfortunate situation, has a servile gait, and 
neither speaks nor walks without casting down his eyes. The 
slaves which are brought from the interior, are smaller, 
robust, and worse shaped than the free Negroes. Those wl 
iive near the sea, are of the same size as their masters. 

The language of the Suzees appears to be the moth< 
of tiie idioms of the other tribes ; it is mild and agreeable. That 
of the Mandingos, like the people who speak it, is very different 
from tile others ; it is a corrupted kind of Arabic, and totally 
different from that which tliey teach in tlieir schools, and which 
tiiey call the language of prayer. 

The character of the Blacks is nearly the same every where : 
'fliey are indolent, except when a ni meted by the desire of ven- 
geance; implacable, perfidious, and dissimulating when they 
have received an injury, in order that they may tind an oppor- 
tunity of avenging it with impunity : on the other hand, they are 
gentle and hospitable to every one, but inclined to larceny, and 
remarkable for an extreme inconstancy of taste and conduct. 
The women behave with great propiiety, and fulfil ^1 domestic 
duties with the utmost attention. They never wean their chil- 
till they are capable of walking, and can bring lo tbp^. 
;r a calabash fdled wilhwater: iheji lose no lime ' 
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itig them to go alone ; for during the whole period of their 
8iirk!iii(r, the hiishands scrupulously respect .he laws of chas- 
tity to their utmost extent^ and would regard ao infraction of 
them as n criino the more seri(m<, as it would be hurtful to the 
nurse and the health of the child. Barrenness is the greatest ig- 
nominy a woman can suffer. Nature has not excluded them 
from the pains of child-birth, but they support tliem with much 
courage, and without making any complaints. A short tiaie 
after, they return to their ordinary occupations. 

ITieir domestic amusements are every where alike, and are 
similar to those of our country people. In the evening the 
principal wife, surrounded by the other women of her husband, 
and the servants of the house, employs herself in spiiming or 
cardiiiiv cotton ; while one of the company amuses the rest by 
reciting pleasant stories. The old oni.'s tell of witches aiid ghosts, 
the young ones of their amours. There are likewise games of 
chance, at which the men and women play separately; but 
both sexes like dancing in preference to every thing, and to this 
exercise they devote themselves every moon-light evening, froni 
an hour after sun-set till midnight. Besides diese evenings, the 
birtli of a child, or the visit of a friend, likewise supplies them 
v:ih fiequent opportimitirs for enjoying Cullumgees^ by which 
tiarp.e they distinguish thrir meetings for singing and dancing. 
When they give a cullumgee in honour of any event, the dancers 
appear dressed in a groti sque manner. They wear a high cap 
of rushes, surrounded by feathers, have the eyes, mouUi, and 
nose painted white, and wear round their waists a small petti- 
coat of rusht5, wliicii they displ'iy in every possible shape. 
On beginning to dance they take in (heir hands small pieces of 
w oo.i, which they strike togei}icr, and by which the} mark time, 
as do the Spaniards with the castanets. 

The death of one of the family^ or cf a relation or friend, is 
a new opportunity for a dance. 1'hey celebrate the IVhuy or 
mournin;' ; and the cereniunv of lamentation is of such a na- 
lure, that a stranger would suppose them to be making 
festivities. 

On the evening of an appointed day, the relations, friends, 
and acquaintances of the cjeceai^ed assemble before his house, . 
where they sing in his praise, and dance to the sound of a drum : 
they incessantly vary tlie figures of their dance ; sometimes they, 
form a large circle round the music, and clap their hands on 
each stanza of the song ; at others a single person dances in the 
midst of the rest, who alternately sit down and sttmd up ; or 
^hree or four only are in action at once, and continue to move 
about till they are fatigue'd, when they are replaced by others. 
The company a!i the while sing and clap their hands. This 
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eremony aod discliargrs of mtisquctry continue wltbout inter- 
option from moniiug lo evening for tliree successive uights. On 
lese occa-sioiis neither tobacco nor braudy 13 spurcd. 
Wlien the person deceaijed is a man of impcirlance, niid Wm 
VirentH or friends are rich, this inonrning ceremony is repeated 
r three times a year for several years lugether. On llie 
li^ath of a member of a poor titniily, his relatives are alon^tiine 
liefore they can procure a sufficient q^iantity qf braudy and ta- 
acco for the solemnity; but, whatever difficulties they may «^ 
lerience in amassing it, the ceremony takes place sooner 
ter. 

Thisasscmljly, in which both acxes join, may be called apub- 
: mourning; but tbeie is imotlier of a domestic jLind, practised ' 
pincipglly b; tlie Avomcn, and which is pecuUar to the BidaiUH 
d the Toiumuiiies. 'llie jjeiformerB on this ocrqsion wear it 
en or white cotton cap, which conies down as low as their 
j!es, so that they can see nothing but the ground. They have si> 
pralrowsof Ihe grain of the country round their neck and waist, j 
f they be married women, they wear no other clolheit than tlie i 
pinple lunlungfe. lliej are not peiinjtted to eat or drink " 
dth other persons, nor even prepare tlieir own fbod : but at the 
e of the repast, a drum is beaten, and dancing taLes plao« 
efore the door ol the house in which the niouming is celebrated, 
lone, except the guests, must use the vessels which are cdl- 
^oved at this repast, _ 

The duration of such a mourning is not tixed, but is regulated J 
ly the will or caprice of those who make il; and Uie chief per- J 
m is geneially the mother, auut, or some other aged relativcT 
^ey generally cause it to be cejebrated by young girls 'who a 
<{ a marringeable age, as a means of securing their virtue: fotj 
"hile it lasts, if any connection be discovered between the two^ 
Jites, the woman would be dishonoured, and tlie mun pu- 
led. 

A woman, if she conceive herself neglected by her husband, 
nay put the house of the latter into mourning; but, after she 
I made use of this privilege for a short time, the husband 
:ifies her by a present: in consists of a goat, some poultiy, 
_)bacco, and a bottle of brandy, towards her expences- The wo- 
nan then becomes tractable, and the penple reconcile lier nitli 
4er husband. This custom is very juditious on the port of the 
woqien, who like to avenge tliemsclves and shew ihetr aiilhoiity: 
" r while the mourning lasts, liie husband eannot enjoy the aoeii^ J 
of his mistress. *I 

The drum is their piwipal inBtrument of mtusic; they liava*1 
tttree sorts of it, which differ in size accurdini^ to the |iurp(jsea.^ 
bl which they aie Hied. One kind is made oi hard *uud, hoi- 
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lowe«? iTV'ithin: the two ends are stopped up, and a longitudinal 
liole is cut in the side. They strike it with two sticks, and the 
ttroncr and acute sound which it sends forth, is heard in calm 
weather at a great distance, and is considered as the signal of 
alarm. Anotlier kind is made of light wood, hollowed like the 
formtr, but the ends of which are covered with goat or sheep- 
■kins^ dried aiid lightly stretched by cords. Some of these drums 
are six or eight feet high, by two or three in diameter; and they 
occasionally have at their ends rows of sharks' teeth or pieces of 
coppCTf which produce a tolerably loud tinkling. 

These people have likewise two kinds of stringed instruments, 
oni; of which is a sort of guitar, and the other resemble* in 
aliapc a Welsh harp, but is only two feet high. The strings are 
jnadc of the fibres of a plant combined with the hair of ele- 
phants' tails. The women and children in their amusements pro- 
duce a sound from gourds, in which they inclose some dry seeds. 
At Sherbro the natives reckon amongst their musical instru* 
ments a reed pipe pierced with four holes, and a trumpet made 
of an elephant's tooth. 

The chief food of the |)eople is rice, which they boil after it 
is dried, and season it Mitli palm-oil, or with a strong sauce made 
from fish or meat, or from poultry or vt^getablcs simmered to- 
icetber, and to which they add spices, pepper, and palm-oil. 
I'hey eat very little meat, but what tht»y do consume, they pre* 
fer smoked or boiled: they are, howtver, good cooks, and prc- 
j)are their aliments in a very delicate manner. The mtu and 
"women do not eat together, and they drink only water; they make 
Lut two meals a day, one at ton in the morning,, and the other 
at sun^^t. The men, however, >\ho are in easy circumstances, 
generally add another meal vtrj' early in the morning, which has 
be< n prepared over night by their favourite woman. 

There are no other professions known amongst them than 
those of carpenters, smiths, and makers of musical histrumcnts, 
Tliry are very active and clever in their labour, particularly sq 
considering the imperfection of their tools. In each family they 
ij>in and weave llirir linen, and make their own clothes; the 
women spin and card the cotton, and the men weave and sew. 

Their dress is both simple and convenient: the boys and girls 
wear nothing but the ttiHfungtv, v.hicli is a thin band of linen 
passed between the thighs. The females are distinguished by 
the manmr in vhich thev wear it, as they have a cord rounq 
their waist, in which they tuck the tuntnngee, and leave the ends 
hanging doMn before and behind; they likewise carry round 
the loins a belt composed of several rows of seeds, ^llie boys 
bring one of the ends of the tuntungee in front ; they twbt the 
lent round them, and let the other eud hong down behind.' Th« 
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\!iromen quit this dress on their marriage^ and then appeaf in a 
piece of cotton cloth, which hangs below the calf of the leg. 

Tlie women are passionately fond of ornaments; they wear 
ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, finger-rings, chains, stiings of 
coral, &c., and paint their faces with different colours* In shorty 
an African lady, on coming from her toilet, is an object v^'ell worth 
observance. Over the ordinary dress, which is nothing but 
the small and short petticoat, they put another of red taffety; 
a silk handkerchief thrown loosely round their neck, falls down 
them like a child's bib : another of the same colour is put over 
the head; and the ears, neck, &c. are loaded with the ornaments 
already mentioned. They dress their hair in curious folds, so 
as to form crescents or circles, paint the forehead white, and ge- 
Jieiidly have five or six silver rings on each finger. A lady of this 
description on going out has her servants walking behind her : 
they are generally girls from ten to fifteen years of age, who are 
the handsomest diat can be found, and who ornament themselves 
with coral and seeds ; they wear a piece of taffety or fine India 
«tuff thrown over the left shoulder. 

The men's dress is a larsje shirt without either collar or waist- 
band, but with wide slecvrs, trowsers, which reach below the 
calf of the leg ; and a hat or small cap, which sits tight on tlie 
head^ and is made of the linen of the country. In other respects 
they geherall}* go witli the head and feet bare, the chiefs ^ex-* 
cepted, who always endeavour to imitate the Whites. The Ma«- 
dingos, however, are distinguishable from tlie rest by always 
wearing red sandals and bonnets, and ornamenting their shirts 
and trowsers with embroidery, at which tliey are very clever. 

The men never walk without their hdmcs, which is a large 
and straight knife hung in a belt at the right thigh ; they in fact 
cJirry two instruments, one to eat with, and the other to defend 
themselves. 

Ilie Negroes build their villages generally on the banks of a 
river or creek, that they may follow fishing ; and such a place 
may always be recognised by the puUams with which it is sur- 
rounded : these are laige trees, whose presence always announc- 
es an uncultivated country: for the natives never give themselves 
the trouble to clear more soil than thev want to build on : dicv 
are not even aware, that tlie felling of the trees tliat surround 
them, would render their dwellings more wholesome. Their 
streets are never built in a straight line, because each person 
chuses the spot which he likes best; he then builds as many little 
houses as he has women or people to accommodate, and tlie 
whole of these huts describe a circle, which is surrounded by 
stakes, as has already been mentioned ; while such is the activity 
of vegetation, that these stakes in a few months* become a com- 
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plete hedge. The junction of several of these habitations form* 
a town, Avhich often covt-rs a quantity of ground, and is gene- 
rally hiclosed with a mud-walJ. When tlic people are at war, 
they have several barriers, which tliey close always at sunset, and 
never open them on any occasion whatever till morning: they 
arc guarded all the night by vigilant sentinels. The shape of 
their huts has already been described. I have only to add, that 
their doors are not like ours, except amongst tliose who pique 
themselves on imitating the Whites: the others consist of a mat 
fixed to the roof; and when this mat is let down, no one must 
be so indifferent as to enter without giving notice, though this 
precaution is unnecessary when the mat is raised. ^JTlie edges 
of the roof project seven or eight feet over the wall, and rest 
upon poles: this shed is thus converted into a sort of portico, 
which secures the wall from rahi, and, with certain additions^ 
serves as a place for their stores. 

In the more distant parts of the country, the natives build 
large houses of bricks baked in the sun, and these houses may 
last many years if care be taken to secure them from the injuries 
of the Mcather. Ko chimuies are constructed in their habita- 
tions, though ihey make a lire in Uiem every cvenii^ to drive 
away the musquitos, and prepare their food* 

The conmion people, slaves, and children sleep on mats or 
dried skins, spread uj)on the ground ; but the free Negroes, and 
those in easy circumstances, have a kind of alcove formed of four 
stakes driven into the earth, on which they hang mat& in the 
manner of curtains. In the men's apartments is a box to con*- 
tain their clodies and treasure, which is covered with a mat 
or a skin, whereon they place their weapons. The w omen's cham- 
ber contains the domestic utensils, mats, stools, and always a look- 
ing-glass. 

In the Mandingo countries there is a mosque in every town, 
from the steeple of which the people are called to prayers, the 
same as in Turkey. 

Polygamy in these regions is practised in its utmost latitude. 
The women are frequently hostages for alliance and peace ; and 
tire chiefs of two tribes who have been at war, cement their 
treaties by an exchange of their daughters : private individuals do 
the same; and this circumstance may be the reason why tliie 
chiefs in particular liave such a great number of women. 

A girl is frequently betrothed to a man as soon as she is born. 
Amonj; the Suzees the child remains with the mother till a pro- 
per age ; which, however, is determined more by the progress 
of nature than by the revolution of a certain time : they ar6 then 
dciinitivelv delivered over to the hubband. On the day agreed 
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B for'tlie marriage, tbt bridegroom places on the road which 

Bie brJric has to jjuhs, several of his people at different distan- 

eS}' Willi lirHiidj and other refreshtiients ; for if these articles 

enot furnished in abundance, the conductors of the bride will- 

bet.whance a step fiirlher, tliongh they may h3^ e gjt three parts of 

nCMj^ on their joiirnev. Oa approaching the town, they stop, 

p^diire joined by the friends of llrt brideeroom, who testily their 

H b J sb outing, driiikinj^r and kiting; ulF their pi >'ces. 

llthifl, [leriod an old woman takes the girl on litr shoulders, 

[1 the stlcudaut^ cover her with ufinevetl: for from that i 

■at till the comutnmatioii of the mnrriage, no man must 

itiftce. Mats are cow spread before the old woman, who n 

t on any accomit touch the ground with her feet. In thi! 

itier the bride is conveyed to the hotiae of hcrhusbaod, fol- 

i by the frieud^ of both families, singing, (lancing, and tiring 

i their muabet.". I'ownrds evening the hitebaiid comes into the 

Ip-dltmttut of Ilia young wife, if he have reason lo suspect thi 

" e mortal has been more happy than he is liliely to be, 

Htteshei ihiiuiediately; undtiiis circumstance is no sooner Vji 

■rsougst tlie friends who have conducted her to him, than 11 

iill hasten fiom the sight of ilie observers, crying and howling 

l«ith shame and confusion. If, on the other himd, ihrngH arei 

Sound as ihey ought to be, he remums with her the whole nightf 

Ae friend'! theti rejoice, and next day carry in procession tl 

t9ob of her virginity^ according to the laws of Moses. In hoi 

y however, the husband may keep Hie young girl; but 

Hild send her back, he h obliged lo give up all that she bai 

gilt him. 

[^The Bulains, the Biigos, and the Tonimsimes receive into 
df hoiwes their betrothed briilea during their infancy, and make 
^•relations of tlie diild a present proportionate to their means. 
jfiRfterwards llie girl ahoidd not be well treated, the pni-ents 
" e « right to to take her back on giving up ihe present ; while, 
■ the other hand, the husband always has the pririlege of send- 
g ber hon)e, without re-demanding any thing. 
l-IVoin tliese .dcljiitB it will be seen, that chastity is a virtue 
esteemed, amongst tiie Africans, at least till marriage; 
Kit from lliat moiuerLt ic is a truit-of impoliteness and want of 
l^ucution in the womun to rtstHt the soiicitatious of a lover:, she 
^indeed be punished, if discovered, but her reputation would 
UD unniJIied.f In the black savages of Afiica we lind the cus- 
I^M'iiicli are prevnliml. in llaiy am) Spain: fur each Negro lady 
tcicisbeo or cort^jo, whom wbe makes choice of end takes 
birher on all o<:c;:>iionj!i, The husb:iiid . 13 obliged lo toleriite 
!• jSI«rcourwiil silunce: ni!n;rtbeli:9^, ihtilawttarenut wantiPig' 
naiiiy towniiis the udultererj buE ihcy are of little effect, 
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unless tbe complainant ut a man of «re3t power ; and even then 
he darea not makr< a >ltr in the business, on account of the ri- 
dicule which would afterwards attend him. it is particularly 
auiongst the great men m lio keep a number of women, that the 
ajjove-mentioned practice is most m vogue. The rest of the peo- 
ple ars couteHtcd with one or two women, and by this ineaus 
jJiey are less exposed. 

. A rtjmarkaWe and truly estraordinarv circuni'rtaTice is, that 
the women never ab^ise tlieir husbands 1^ intrudncing imn their 
familieB ille^timstc children: for before their accowhement they 
iilwuvs iiume the father. If, however, the hiisbatid shoald wish 
to have a cliitd uf his own by a woman lie loves, he obliges her 
to s\vear that she will remain contiiunt for a certain time: Ae 
takes the oath, and generally keeps it; but if, in llie interval, 
either by violence or tbe persunsion of her lover, "be yields to 
faia wishes, and thus breaks ber promise, she coiifes.ses her fault 
imtnedistely to her busbimd; and this avowal is tlie more 
striking, because the criminul pair do not on ibut account suffer 
a leas shameful punishment : they are ever afl<.'rwards devoted to 
contempt and intkmy. 

These people have the greatest veneration for tbe dead; and 
they pay them tbe last duties with profound and melancholy re- 
spect. As in Europe, they bury them cither in the mommg or 
evening, as suits their convenience. Tbe place of iutfrment 
is sacred, and is always a wood, beyond the town. One of their 
dogmas is, tliat none die without having a presentiment of their 
end, unless they be victims of magic or poison; or wlien the 
charms of an enemy have been more powerl'ul than the talisman* 
which they carry about them. 

The body that is to be interred is wrapped in a piece of white' 
linen, and placed on a bier, wljicb is canied on tbe heads of six 
boys or six girls, accoriling to the sex of the deceased: the 
corpse is preceded by a friend, who holds a green bough in hb' 
hand, and asks the body several qiiestinus as to the cause of its 
<Ieath. His principal interrogatories are, " Did you foresee it f 
is it natural f is it in consequence of poison or magic ?' The bcar- 
efB interpret the ansM ers of the deceased accordii^ to the roove- 
ments of the body, which diey pretend to feel. A simple ro- 
tation indicates that the death was natural, in which case the 
body is asked, what could iuduce it to die and leave its friends ^ 
whether it was from chagrin at not being able to procure such 
good clothes, or such a fine musket as a certain person } or vhe- 
ther it was through despair at not having taken vengeance upon- 
aoy one who had offended it? But whatever may be tlie au.swer 
to these last questions, the friends must uut injure those of 
wbom die dead body is a^id to complain. 
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A movement forwards is a proof of poison or magic, and 
then they uttfwpt to discover the ffuilty individual. They men- 
tion to the deceased the names of seveial persons, not even except- 
iog those of his own family. If tlie body be silent, it is suppu!ied 
to be irritated at the suspicion against its relutives, and ihey beg it 
to tell them who is the guilty person. To ascertain this fact, 
they invite it lo turn the hier towards the person who carries the 
branch* li' ihe body should then push tlie bier furwarda, and 
strike tlie bou;>h with it, the guilty person is thus named, and* 
the spectators are convinced. Three molious forwards indicate 
magic, and tsvo poison. The criminal is then suddenly seized; 
and if the accusation be for magic, he is sold without formality. 
It often happens, when the deceased is a person of dislinctiDn, 
and Ihe one whom he accuses is pour, they sell his whole f:iniily 
with him ; but if he be accused of poisoning, they reserve htm 
for a subsequent triitl, from «lij<..h, however, he rarely escapes. 

jM'ter depositing the dead man in his grave, in which, ac- 
cordins^ to iht-ir custom, tliey throw his beat clothes, and what- 
ever else tliey conceive he may want, diey retmn to the accused 
ivho is contined, but in such a muuiier that he might escape if 
ke please ; and lie is informt d, tliat the laws which he lias traus- 
gressed, rtquire the privation of hia liberty. As soon as night 
approaches, the criminal makes his escape to ihe nearest town, 
mhere he invokes the protection of the chief, who is supposed 
to be impartial. He protests his innocence of the crime, and 
demands the ordtal of red water. Tliis request is generally 
complied with, and the friends of the deceased are invited to 
assist at the ceremony. 

On ihe appointed day they place the criminal on a high seat, 
strip off all his clothes, and leave him nothing but an apron of 
plantain leaves round his waist. He then, in presence of the 
whole town, who assemble on these occasions, eats rue or cola, 
and drinks poisoned water. If he die, which almost always 
happens, he is declared guilty ; but if he should live twenty-four 
hours after the ceremony, he in adjudged innocent. During this 
time he dares not relieve nature by any secretions \ and if he 
have not strength lo retain them, his imputenre is considered 
as strong a proof of his crime, as if he had fallen dfud on lii'st 
takiDg the latal drink. Kay, in order to prevent all surprise, 
they force him to join in the songs and daiicts, with which during 
the njght they celebrate his innocence. 

A person once acquitted by this judgment of God acquires a 
general confidence, and has a right to bring an action against the 
parents and friends of the dccea.ied for defumatioii ;iiid false pni- 
souing. The latter m such cases are always condemned, and 
pa^ a fine equal to the iiijurv. 
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When the accusation of magic falls on a person whom they 
cannot sell, either on account of his age, or the rank of his 
family^ he is conducted to a field out of the town, where he id 
obhged to dig his own grave ; while the people, who surround 
and guard him, load him with insults, and say as a common 
phrase, *^ You kill others, and do not wish that death should 
strike you in return/' Duruig these injuries he continues his 
doleful work with an apparent insensibility, and merely answers, 
*' It is true that I have killed such a one, and many others ; and 
if I were to live I should kill many more." From time to time 
he takes measure of the grave with his own body ; and when he 
thinks it deep enough, they j)lace him at one end with his face 
towards it : in this position one of the assistants gives him a vio- 
lent blow on the nape of the neck, which causes him to fall 
into the grave on his face; they then cover him with mouldy 
and finish him by runnhig him through with a sharp pike, which 
they strike several times into his body. The grave is then filled 
up, and the name of the criminal is condemned to oblivion. 

These ceremonies, in which slight differences prevail amongst 
the various tribes, are so absurd, apd their injustice is so palpa- 
ble, that it is astonishing that the people have not abolished 
so barbarous a custom, notwithstanding its antiquity. 

All savage or ignorant nations have bdieved in spells and 
magic ; but nothing can equal the furious people of w^hom I 
am speaking. If a crocodile d( vour a man, a leopard destroy 
a sheep, a person fall ill, or die suddenly ; or if any reverses 
be experienced, it is always through the sorcerer ; and when he 
is discovered, he never escapes the cruel punishment which the 
law pronounces against him. 

They place implicit faith in the efficacy of a talisman, which 
they call gris-gris : they w ear it round their neck, at their waist, 
and on their Tegs and arms. Each has its particular virtue : 
one preserves them from bullets; another from poison; and when 
a man has been killed, burnt, or drowned, they say, that his 
gris-gris was not so c liicacious as that of his enemy. They are, 
however, persuaded that the gris-gris can do nothing against 
cannon. 

These talismans are made of goat skins, with the hair on, or 
of morocco leather; and they are of diflerent sizes, from one to 
three inches ; they are filled with a kind of powder, and w ith 
Fcraps of certain seiUences of tlie alkoran in the Arabic. The 
priests, or marabous, have the exclusive privilege of preparing 
and selling them. 'I liese people all follow the trade of divines 
or augurs : their testimony is, in the eyes of the people, evi- 
dence itself; ihey pry into futurity, discover thieves and adul- 
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terers, perform miracles ; in short, all tlie actions of the cre- 
dulous people are submitted to their influence. 

Amongst savage nations the practice of physic is generally 
added to that of divination or sorcery. In these countries, how- 
ever, it is otherwise ; for the old women here cure diseases, and 
fulfil their task with great zeal and astonishing success, particu- 
larly in cases of wounds ; they employ simple herbs, which 
abound in the fields and woods. 

The most common dis(»ases are hvdrocele and intermittent 
fevers: the latter they infallibly cure by simple lemedies; the 
former is supposed to arise from the excessive use of palm wine 
amongst the natives, whose constitution is particularly volup- 
tuous. Venereal diseases are also very common ; but they are 
never attended with those dreadful symptoms which appear iii 
Kurope. The natives will not believe that they can acquire this 
disease by a connection with an unclean individual : it is easily 
cured by simples and sudorifics. The small-pox is endemic, but 
is more rare on the coasts than in the country. 

Foreigners who come here are subject to other diseases, the 
most fatal of which is dysentery. Tliey have remedies for these 
attacks ; but the method of preventing them is, to preserve a 
medium between excess and privation. 

I shall terminate this chapter with a reflection which I con- 
ceive important. The French government has admitted the 
necessity of protecting the commerce of the western coast of 
Africa, of forming new establishments on points most ftivour- 
able for trade, and of sending expeditions to procure accurate 
information. These measures are the more necessary, as tlie 
slave-trade has been renewed on our part. The decree which 
suppressed it, and which precipitately gave liberty to all our 
Negro slaves, was made in the delirium of tumultuous passions, 
and has caused the greatest misfortunes, which time and wis- 
dom alone can repaih J shall repeat here, what I have already 
said relative to the philanthropic principles of the English 
company; — that its success must depend upon the concurrence 
of ail nations, and on a perfect untlerstanding amongst them 
for the abolition of the trade. But if they flatter themselves 
with such an union, it is a question whether they will ever obtain 
it. It is at least doubtful, whether any government would 
authorise a convention which would proclaim at once the ruiix 
and entire loss of the American colonies. I declare it with pain, 
that if the company above-mentioned do not give another di- 
rection to its views, it will have indulged in a line dream, aud 
expended enormous sums to no purpose. 
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CHAP. XII. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE BAR OF THE SENEGAL, AND ©F 
THE BANKS OF THAT RIVER, AS FAR AS ISLE ST. 
LOUIS. — PRECAUTIONS TO BE TAKEN FOR PASSING 
THE BAR. — REMARKS ON THE CANOES OF THE NE- 
GROES. — DESCRIPTION OF ISLE ST. LOUIS, ITS ADML* 
NISTRATION AND INHABITANTS. 
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FTER the rapid sketch which I have given of our esta- 
blishments from Cape Blanco to the river of Sierra Leone^ it is 
necessary to return to the bar of the Senegal, and say some* 
thing of the passage of that river, as far as Isle St. Louis, which 
deserves a particular description. 

The bar of the Senegal is situated in about ]5^ ^3'lat. and 18** 
by 30' Ion. : it is a bank of moving sand, formed at the mouth 
of the river by the mud and sand which it conveys in its course 
to the sea, and which the latter repels incessantly towards the 
c >ast. The river, in consequence of its mass of water, and the 
violence of its current, has made two outlets here, which are 
called the passes of the bar, and are distinguished by the ap- 
ptllation of Great and Small. To enter them is very difficulty 
utid even dangerous. 

The great pass is generally about a hundred fathoms wide, 
and eight ojr nine feet deep ; and at all times the only ships 
which can pass it, are those that draw seven or eight feet of 
water. The waves are so short and strong, that they break with 
a terrible violence ; and tliis passage often proves an end to the 
most favourable navigition. The small pass is so narrow and 
shallow, that none but canoes or small boats can get through ^t. 

The large opening canoft be passed without an expert pilot, 
who is in the habit of visiting it every day, to know exactly its 
state and depth ; both of which are uncertain, as they vary ac- 
cording to circumstances. All, therefore, that is known, is the 
extent and rapidity of the floods ; but the sudden variations in 
question must doubtless be attributed to the double action of 
the river and the sea. 

The pilot who is engaged to conduct ships over the bar, has a 

hrge boat ^ith a deck^ and a crew of Negroes, who have no 

etouMan but a band of linen about six inches broad, which passes 

'■T. thighs : they are all strongly-made people, and 

iners. But uotwit\uiUud\\^iJ^dTV\v^viV^^«^'aM 
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activity, the boat and its crew often perish : they, however, 
more frequently escape the destruction which threttens them, 
and often exert themselves for the safety of strangers. But woe 
be to the rash seamen who miglit dare to attempt without their 
assistance the passage of the bar, as they would infallibly perish. 
Fortunately this passage does not last longer than a quarter of 
an hour ; but it inspires so much dread, that the length of time 
seems insupportable. The first persons who passed tliis bar 
must have be^n intrepid sailors. 

When this passage is effected, its horrors are succeeded by a 
calm, as the course of the river then becomes as smooth :(ad 
gentle as its entrance was shocking and difficult. 

It is from twenty to twenty-five feet deep, attd of a consi- 
derable width. The exhausted rowers then take breath, drink 
brandy, and dance and rejoice at their success : they of cour^ 
always receive a recompence. When 1 entered, I gave them s 
louis d*or, with which they were so highly satisfied that they 
W€re a long time singing my generosity, and after^vards did me 
great honour in the colony. 

The Negroes go through the little passage \rith much adroit- 
ness, in the canoes which they use either for fishing or to go on 
board the vessels that arrive. These canoes are sonietimes 
made of nothmg but the trunk of a tree hollowed* out; but' more 
frequently the bottom is of a single piece, M-hile the sides are 
fastened together by small cords made of the btivk of a tree, 
caulked with beaten straw and clay; those of the Senegal' 
in' general are caulked in the French manner. The cre\^ of 
these little narrow canoes, which are seldom more th^ 
twelve feet long, is generally composed of five men. One of 
them sits at the poop, and steers with one hand, \Vbile with the 
dther he bales out the water that has leaked into the canbc. 
The other four Negroes, keep erect with their faces towards the 
prow. They use paddles, which they plunge quickly into the 
?^ter, and strike behind them ; the paddles are in the shape of 
a baker's peel, and they cause the boat to move and veer witli 
quickness. 7'hese canoes have no seats, and are liable to overturn ; 
but at this the crew are little concerned ; they fix to the bottom 
or sides such articles as they intend to coiWey to the ships, and 
when they reach them, they upset the canoe, which remains so 
till they return ; when one of them gets in, and bales out the 
water, while the rest sTvim alongside, and keep the canoe from 
sinking, till it is ready for them to enter, and continue their 
voyage. When at sea, these boats se^mas if they would be lost 
every instant, as the least wave seems to raise them to the 
clouds; while oh descending with it, they disappear, as if they 
were iugulj^ed by that which follows. 
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The boat with a deck, which has ah*eady been mentioned, 
serves not only to perform the passage of the bar, but also to 
unlade tfie vessels tliat are about to enter the river; by which 
means, those from 100 to I'-O tons generally ascend it, while 
such as are of a greater burden remain in ihe road. The pro- 
cess of unlading, on account of the roughness of the water, is 
difficult and expensive; and during the dt.!ay which it occasions, 
the crews of the European ships often fall sick. 

It is perhaps to the inconveniences of the bar of the Senegal^ 
that we are indebted for the safetv of our establishments in 
that quarter; as one or two armed boats, viithin the bar, would 
be sufficient to sink all the vessels that might attempt to pass it ; 
because only one ship can make the passage at the time. The best 
months for entering the river, are April, May, June, and July; 
and the most dangerous, those of September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December, when the winds blow impetuously, and in- 
crease the course of the current so much as to render the pass- 
age almost impracticable. 

On arriving in tlie road, you see to the right a spot called 
Barbary Point, which separates the river from the sea: it is 
flat and barren, being pi iucipally a moving sand, which being 
fine and dry, is blown about by the wind. It is about a bunr 
dred fathoms in length, and is frequented only by pelicans, 
which are not worth the trouble of hunting, and by small crabs, 
which are not eaten. The right bank is called Gnhiea-Iand, and 
is much better than Barbary Point. Its name signifies, in the 
language of the country, the Devil's land: it is level and cover- 
ed with large trees and beautiful grass ; and is dependant on the 
kingdom of Cayor, which finibhes at the isle of Bifechc, about six 
leagues from the bar. 

Within two leagues of the bar is a natural canal, formed by the 
river which leads to the village of Bieurt : on it are two littla 
isles ; one of ihem, called Bocos, on which the French had a 
factory; and the other Mogue, whi(!h is neither inhabited nor 
cultivated, though it contains very abundant salt-pits. At this 
place is also an inexhaustible quarry of oyster-shells, from which 
lime is made. Such prodigious heaps of oyster-shells have been 
found in other parts; but it is remarkable that they are shells 
only : for, notwithstanding the assertions of several philosophers 
and historians, the oyster is unknown at Senegal. 

Isle St. Louis lies in Ki^ 4' 10". lat. and IS^. 4&. 
15'' long. It is in the middle of the river, and only four 
leagues from the bar : it has an anchorage for vessels of a cer- 
tain burden, the width of the river being in this part 380 fa- 
thoms, and the depth from 20 to 30 feet. The isle itself is 
onf}^ J 1^0 toises in length from north to south> and its width 
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;^t every where alike, it being at tlie soutfiem point eighty toises, 
.Uld at ibe western, the part where the fort is built, a hundred 
'nd thirty. From north to south, it forms a sort of elongated 
^nk; the soil is level and eaiidy, a few mango or other trees 
Jieing found only at the northtrn point : amoiigat them is the fa- 
tBOits banyan tree, whose root is always in water, and from 
ivhose straight phunt, and knotless brandies, shoots strike out, 
^bich bike root almost as soon as they touch the ground, and 
4hug form natural bowers. The minibcr thus increases to an 
fnconceivable extent, insomuch that a single banyan tree may in 
lime produce a prodigious quantity of other tre«s of the same 
.•pecies, which give rise to a whole forest of bowers, under 
whicli one may conveniently walk and be sheltered from the sun. 
^othiug is more curious or agreeable than these promenades, 
flehich are frequently found on the banks of the river. There 
pire likewise on the isle a few lonely palm-tiees, some of which 
p-ow in the gardens. 

» The climate of !sle St. Louis is raild, wholesome, and agree- 
Ale dming eight months of the year. From the beginning of 
December to tlic end of July,the temperature may be compared 
to that of our finest summer days ; though cold is often felt 
there. All the houses have chimAes, which shews, that it is 
necessary to haveiire in them dpring certain days in the year; 
but they are kindled only in the morning and evening, as the 
rays of the sun heat the atmosphere sutlicicntty. This brilliant 
orb shines in these countries in ail its splendour duiing the 
eightmoriths already mentioned. The sky is pure and cloudless; 
fresh winds purify the atmosphere; and the cold which occurs - 
at internals is a real benefit bestowed by nature for ihe health of 
the inhabitants. 

Diseases are as rare at this period as they are fiequent in the 
months of August, September, October, and November, which 
are comprised under the name of the sickly season, and during 
which time rain falls in abundanca. The winds are at this epoch 
easterly; they cross the burning sands of Africa, aiid, corrupted 
by the fetid esbalationi from the marshes, carry contagion to the 
island. Hence dysenteries, with putrid and inflammatory fevers, 
become frequent, and often make great havoc. To secure one- 
self against ilieir malign influence, it ii necessary to avoid all ex- 
cesses, and particularly to guard against sleeping in the day;- 
time : it is also of great advantage to drink fasting a little brandy 
ID which bark has been infused ; to take wholesome food in small 
quaatities; and to bathe every day. The air is purified by 
burning gum, which the country famishes in abundance. £ 
passed two such seasons at Isle St, Louts without experiencing 
the least inconveoienu; and others have lived there tweoty, 
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thirty^ and forty }tSLT5, and were equaiiy fortunate a$ m 
^tf. 

When, however, a person is attacked, be has no occasion 
ck'^pair of a curt- : for the doctors use several good remedies 
but the ben specilic i? an emetic, by the takii^ of iibich in pro 
per tjme^ I have known several perxHis completely restored 
health. I admit tliat such attack? are dansrerons : bnt it is 
error to euppKise them incurable ; as it likewise is to believe 







the climate is al\ia\< unhcalthv: indeed I do not knowa bettei 

m m 

one during! two third:; of the year ; and the dangers of theoi 
portion have been exaggerated by travellers and bistorians. Th< 
latter have never been in Africa; and the former have 
tomed themi>elves to a»:»ert falsehoods. 

There have never been any ph^isicians at Isle St. Louis j 
surgeons are established tliere by government, which has not al- 
wavs been fortunate in its choice. To well informed men thi 

m 

country would present remedies in its own productions: for thi 
natives prevent di:Kade, or cure themsehes when afflicted, h] 
simples which are unknown to us at present ; and here it is pn 
bable that hv attentive observation verv useful (bscoreries 
be mado. 

\Vhen the unhealthy sea^n is pa^t, and the easterly wind^^^ 
have beeu succeeded bv the fresh and salntan* breezes whicl 
roiistantlv blow for the roniaiuder of the vear, health and hilt 
rity again pre\ ail ^ and a caniton-shot is then tired towards th( 
sea. This cercmoin- is a notification that the danger has subsid- 
ed, and it dissipates the fears of the inhabitants. 

There are, however, two iiKonveiiiences, against which the} 
have much diificulty to guard, llie first is the bites of thou- 
sand;;: of mu>quitos and locusts, which, though more trouble- 
some and numerous in the rainy season, yet remain to injure 
the inhabitants afttr it has passed. I discovered tlie means oW^^^ 
preser\ ing myseif from their attacks, at least during the ni\ 
1 caused Spanish curtains to be made for my bed, which an 
formed of Italian gauze, sewed together all over, and 
round by meaiis nf groves, wliich prevented these insects froi 
getting ill ; and thus I slept in peace. 

Ilie other inconxeuience, which is doubtlessly for more se- 
rious, is tlie absolute waut of water during eight months in th< 
year: for there is neither spring nor fountain- in the island; an( 
the river is saline from December to the end of July. Thi 
rest of the year being the time when the waters swell, the ra- 
pidity of their course prevents the tide from coming up higi 
enough to spoil tliat part of the river in which tlie island is situr— ^ 
ated, and tlie inhabitants then use it, as it is pleasaut and potable??^ 
At other times, expedients must be resorted to : they -therefor*? 
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jnake siiiatl holes in tliK sand, froio M'liich tliey acquire a brack- 
ish water, and use it tor want df better, lliey, however, filtei 
it in different ways, which makes Jl tolerably good. But ai 
^ese porlioiis would not be sufficient foi a auppU of the colony, 
'j^iey send boats to the top of the river, whither the sea does nut 
jenetrate, and fill them with water, which they bring back. 
These voyages are repeated at different times Ju die month, ao 
fording to the necessities of the colony. 

^ It may not be unserviceable to give some e.\pIanations of die- 
(doles v\liich they make in the sand, for the purpose of procuring 
water: tliey are uol deep, and only give out thi-ir water for an 
jfastant; in consequence of which it is necessary to renew them 
fa other positions, as often as a fresh supply is requisite. I'hey 
Kpose it lo the u ind in earthen vases, which are not glazed, 
'his water presents a phenomenon of a curious nature :'it be- 
fBomes saline in proportion as that of the river gets fresh ; and 
'mt soon as the latter resumes its brackisii t^ste, that taken from 
pic holes in the sands is perceptibly sweeter, This double effect 
fit the tide upon the water which is no longer in contact with it, 
doubtless worthy of the ^len^iofi pf chemists. 
On the other hand, one cannot but be astonished to learn that 
||}ie principal establishment of the French on the African coast, 
1 widioijt water durii^ the greater part of the year, particularly 
;bei.i it is known that they are able to build cisturns with ease ; as 
' (Jjcne, fand, and bricks are to be found or made on the spot. 
i$i isle St. Louis, and those in its neighbourhood, are not proper 
^or cultivation : their soil is ffat, sandy, and barren, but little 
^bove the level of the river, and consequently exposed to inunda- 
tions ; that of Babague excepted. Those which lie higher np 
possess, on ihe contrary, the greatest fertility, and produce cot- 
Jon, indigo, and tobacco spontaneously. J3ut it is an erroneous 
assertion that they conlain orange and lemon trees, as 
these sulutary fruits are totally uukuown on the banks of the 
Senegal. 

Ill the smalt circumference of Jsle St. Louis, there are a fort, 
^ powder-magazine, a hospital, a church, and about twenty 
brick houses. The Negroes, whether slaves or freemen, in- 
liubit wooden huts covered with thatch, and of a conical form. 
All the streets are large and perfectly straight, which produces 
an agreeable effect A lajge burying-ground is also at the 
southern point. 

Tile inliabitants are very religious, diough they are not all 

Cathohcs ; 1 even think that the greater portion are Mahome- 

lans: nevertheless, they all live together in peace and harmony. 

ich sect believes in God, and adores liicn after its own 
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manner^ so that no one ifi disturbed on account of his reli^ou! 
opinioas. 

lu my time, the population of the colony amounted to m oi 

seven thousand souls, among ^hom were about three hundr^dHEsd 

iivhite inhabitants, Mulattos, or free Negroes. It appears thatzV" jt 

since they have iucrea.sed considerably, the census of ISOl, ha v 

ing estimated them at ten thousand. This augmentation is owing 

to the successive arrival of slaves purchased at Galam^ and wh( 

have remained on the island ; so that the increase has now 

come too great in relation to the extent of the place and 

means of procuring subsistence. Another island has 

been acquired, to which the superflux of the population will 

sent, with the view of forming a new colony. That of Isle St. 

Louis contains a civilized, humane, gentle, and economicaK ^1 

people, who are consequently happy, ^fhe men are tall, welE^ -« 

made, ardent, courageous, sober, and indefatigable ; diey pos* 

sess a robust constitution, are uncommonly faithful ; and hav( 

a noble gait and physiognomy, indeed it is impossible to 

more attentive or sincere dcHnestics; as they carry to ex- 

tremities their affection for those who have done th^ 







service. 

The women are sensible, modest, tender, faithful^ and par* 
ticularly handsome ; their charms being increased by an air ol 
innocence and a mildness of language. They have, boiwever/ 
invincible inclination for love and voluptuousness; while 
express the sentiments of those passions with an accent 
Cone of voice, which our organs cannot imitate either in point o^ ^ 
feeling or softness. They have a skin as black as ebony ; a weO-- 
formed nose, generally aquiline ; eyes large and lively ; thin, 
milion lips ; and the finest teeth in the world. In short, theic- 
shapc is enchanting; and they may be said to combine $11 the 
factions of beauty. 

l*he marriages of the Black or Mulatto catholics take place 
the church, as in France ; those of the Mahometans are cel< 
brated accordii^ to the law of the prophet. The union of 
white man with a black or mulatto girl is a compact quit^ 
peculiar. 

l! is not indissoluble, but lasts as long as the parties have 
reason to complain of each other; or tiU they are obl^;ed to 
ptn*jB for ever; but if the absence of the man be ovfj for ^ 
c^iirjL^ tioie, the woman remains single, waits widi- patience fc^^^ 
tiie netrjin of her husband, and she does not make doice c— *[j 
sor^^jaez, except in case of death, or the assurance that he wit^^^ 
zrx jscijn. This s^nd union affixes no stij^a on the bonou^*^ 
t? r^r-r^Tioo of the woman. 
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When a black man wishes to marry, and has marie his choice, 
]lie finds the parents of tbe girl, and oaks their consent : if he al>- 
JCBin it, the day is fixed for the ceremony, Tlie girl then, veiled 
llrom head to foot, is conducted by her paieiita and nearest 
"friends to the. bouse of the bridegroom: here they find every 
tiling disposed for a feast, and a table copiously served. The 
guests eat, drink, tnng, and dance tu the sound of instruments 
during the whole night, and make a shocking riot. The married 
'Couple are then conducted to a chamber, and Hie ninsicians, 
■ImlTbons, and mountebanks attend at the door, till the marriage 
be consummated, in order to publish tlie success of llie bride- 
{rooin and the virtue of the bride. They carry the testimony 
''irough the streets, written in letters of blood on a piece of 
hite cotton ; but the blood is generally that of a fowl. If the 
Bw married woman be a widow, this ridiculous farce does not 
ike place. 
The girl thus married takes the name of the husband, and 
does the honours of his house ; the children who proceed from ' 
i«uch an union, bear the name of their father. Whence it ha[>- 
pens that at Isle St. Louis and Goree we meet with several 
mulatto families which have French and English names, A 
%oman thinks herself honoured by partaking of the couch 
>6f a white man, and is true, submissive, and grateful to tha 
Dtmost extent; in short, she uses every art to merit his kindness 
-And love. 

If the husband embark to cross the sea, the disconsolate wife 
accompanies him to the shore, and sometimes follows him by 
jtvrimming after the ship as tar as her strength will allow; whea 
obliged to return, she gathers up the sand on which the im- 
r^ression of his last footsteps remain, and wrapping it in a piece 
of cotton, places it at the foot of her bed. 

Music and dancing have the most powerful attractions for 
ithe Negroes, insomuch, that they walk and work in cadence; 
they sing as they go to battle; and tliongh the sound of their in- 
struments is monotonous and melancholy, yet this music is the 
greatest pleasure which they experience, and they follow it witb 
n sort of frenzy. 

Both sexes are clothed with cotton, which they manufacture 
themselves. The men wear trowsers, which come half way down 
their legs, and a loose tunic resembling a suiplice. The head 
and feet are naked. The dress of the women consists of two 
pieces of cotton, six feet long by three wide ; one of which goea 
round tlieir loins, and falls to the ancle, as a sort of petticoat; 
> Ae other negligently rovers the breast an^i shoulders, rhe dre&.> 
es of the slaves, both male and female, are tlie same as have 
tteeu already described: indeed, lUere is little difference in lbs 
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fdothing of any of the inhabitants in this part of Africa • There 
|9 no variety of fashion, except in the head-dresses of the wo- 
men ; and the only alterations which I have observed in these, 
9ie in their hci|[>'ht. 

AU the inliabitants of both sexes, whctlirr Mulattos, Whites, 
or free Negroes, speak French tolerably well. Their coinmoa 
and natural language is that of the Yolofs. The lirst things 
nvhich strangers learn, are their numbers. 

Rice vnd millet are the principal food of the inhabitants ; but 
foreigners who come to the island, import Bourdeaux flour, cof- 
|ee, sugar, aijd liquors: they find there oxen, sheep, poultry, 
game, and iish ; so that they live the same as they do in their 
<wn country j except that tliey want fruits, which are not cpU 
^Yated. 

The governor of the island is the supreme head of the civjl, 
military, and judicial administration : the last, though dependant 
on the governor, is not entirely military ; the laws are not posi- 
tive, bpt have been established froqa custom. It is seldom that 
cither free Mulattos or Negro slaves are condemed to death. 
Before the revolution, Negroes who were found guilty,^ were 
fliQld and sent to the American colonies. If they happened to 
|>e slaves, the produce of the sale served to indemnify the injured 
party, and the surplus was given to the master, after the ex- 
pences were discharged ; but if the condemned Negroes were 
free, a part of the produce of the sale likewise went to the pro? 
^cutor, and the rest was vested in the king's treasury. }u both 
cases th^ governor gave an account of the prosecution to the 
mini3ter of the marine. At present, I am assured that no other 
sentences are passed than that of imprisonment in irons, eithe^ 
fpr a limited time, or for life. 

The Whites are tried by the same tribunal, and upder th$ 
same forms. When any one disturb^ the tranquillity of the in- 
habitants, he is arrested, banished from the colony, and emn 
barked for France. If he h^ve committed murder, burglary, or 
any capital crime, he is seized, and sept to France, to be tried 
according to the instructions sent from the Senegal. All dispute^ 
relative to commerce are decided before the governor, \v'ho en-r 
deavours to reconcile the parties ; and if he cannot succeed, they 
appoint three arbitrators, ^^'ho, with the g:overnor at their headj^ 
give a final decision. |f th^ parties be Jluropeans, the ar- 
biters are Whites; and when they ^re Africans, their case i^ 
decided by Blacks: while a dispute between an European and ai^ 
African is submitted to a person of each colour. The decision^ 
thus elicited are strictly adhered to; and there is not an instance 
in which a subsequent contest has arisen. Tlie same forms of 
proceeding took place at Goree, while it wa^ in our possjess,ion. 
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It well as at all our establishments in this pBrt of the world* 
.IJDce then several reductions have been made in the forces and 
Itranches of civil administration, which have done no good to did 
jcolony. 

The governor of commandant is the chief of the military dc- 
' partmeht and of the police ; he is also intrusted with the politi- 
cal arrangements that are made with the native princes, and he 
occasionally visits or receiyes them at his own rtaidence: these 
visits, however, form the most disagreeable part of iiin oflicej 
^Utfr tbey seldom last less than a week at a time, and notliing cad J 
^Rte more tedious than the ceremonies observed on the occasion. I 
9" The prince is ulways followed by a numerous body ' of attend- ^ 
lurts and musicians, who never leave him. He neither speaks, 
«alks, eats,* nor indeed moves, except by llic sound of instru- 
ments, which his gniriots, or band, play without interruption. 
ITie article most in use is the half of a colebash, to which is 
wed a long handle ; it has three strings of horse and camel hair, 
ind resembles a guitar. Its sound is tieiivy and monotonous. 
rhe prince smokes continually; and the chief employment of In* 
kttenilants is to fill and hand him the pipes in sucL-ession, and 
kke care that he never is without one. The governor is oblig- 
"i to feed and lodge all these fellows; and to get rid of them, 
e at last loads them.witli presents : but, however liberal he mny 
e ill this respect, they are never satisfied; anil in order to ob< J 
lin something more, they pretend to set no value upon what ■ 
t bas given them. ^ 

J When companies assemble to regulate the commerce of the 
Beuegal, the director-general is particularly inconimoded by tlieir 
lisits; as he has to putnpwiththe trouble, an<l defray the ex- 
tence of the whole. This last ajtpears to me to be just, as they 
lave no other motive than commercial affairs; but 1 never suf- .J 
^red any thing more disgusling in the whole course of my ad- S 
Uinijtration. H 

Isle St. Louis produces only pulse and r.ulinary vegetables, 
which arc obtained in abundance by those who possess gardens. 
The neighbouring isles supply amply, ijuantities of rice and 
millet. 

Hitherto tlie only importance which we attached to ilie pos- 
Gcssian of the Senegal, was in consequence of the trade carried 
on for slaves, gum, gold, elephants' teeth, and ostrich feather^. 
Many years ago we used to derive from it wax and hides; 
but these articles are no longer comprised in our speculations. 
We give in exchange, braudy, silks, cottons, iron, and all the 
Bitictes which have been previously incntiond, as formins tU^ 
y ^lei at odier parU of the coa-st. J 
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When the Negroes first b^an to trade with Europeans, the 
article on which they set most value was iron ; because it served 
them to make agricultural and warlike instruments. Hence irop 
soon became the commodity from which they appreciated all 
other articles. Tlius a certain quantity of merchandize of any 
other kind was estimated to be worth so many bars of iron^ 
» which gave rise to the commercial expression of a bar of mer- 
chandize: for example, twenty plants of tobacco were consi* 
dered as a bar of tobacco ; and a gallon was called a bar pf brandy ; 
while a bar of any merchandize whatever was considered equd 
in value to a bar of any other kind. 

The bar therefore is an ideal sort of money ; but it necessa^ 
rily happened that the abundance or scarcity of mere andize 
was in preportion to the number of foreign ships which ar- 
rived ; and hence as their relative value was in continual flue* 
tuation, it was necessary to be more decisive. At present tiie 
Whites value a bar of any sort of merchandize at four livres 
^teen sous (abobt 3s. lOd. sterling); thus a slave who is valu^ 
at 1 00 bars, costs 490 livres Tournois. 

In exchanges of this nature, the White merchant has a great 
advantage over the Negro : for the bar which he gives at the 
value abovementioned, seldom costs him more than half that 
price. The African who suspects this, is very difficult to satisfy, 
and is petulant and tiresome, on account of his ignorance. 

Isle St. Louis is the general rendezvous for the trade of the 
Senegal; and the average number of slaves sent there is about" 
12 or 1500 per annum; though it is asserted to have formerly 
amounted to 3000. The price of slaves has varied at different 
periods, ^n account of the competition and jealousy of different 
European traders. The Negroes.of the Senegal are preferred to all 
the Blacks of the African coast, as tlieir race is handsomer than 
the others. But it has been found that they are more fit for do- 
mestic services, and for the arts and trades, than for working in 
the fields, a labour too severe for their constitution. 

Tliey value at, apiece of India, a Negro from 15 to 25 years 
old, who is vigorous, well formed, and has no defect. Three 
Negro boys or girls, well made and about 10 or 12 years oldf 
are worth two pieces of India ; and two children, between 5 and 
iO, are given and received for one piece. 

A pound of ivory generally sells on the spot for 1 livre l6 
sous; and a drachm of gold, for 10 livres: these articles are 
paid for in merchandize, according to the value of the bars. 
Ostrich feathers have no determinate price, but are sometimes 
given as presents, and at others sold to a good account. 

When speaking of the Moors, J shall give a description of the 
gum trade, which they exclusively carry ou. 
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. HE Senegal, aa the baiiLs o( which ahnost alt the co 

rhierce of western Africa is carried on, and which has given its 

r hamc to the French establishment in this part of the world, runs 

ifrom its source for fortj leagues or rfiereabout N. N- W. and ' 

then tuhis due N, aS far as the catahicts of Govitia : thence it 

runs ro the N. W. lill it reaches the cataracts of Felou; W, 3B 

_ ^iar as Galam ^ N- W. to Faribe ; and W. to Serimpal6. From 

Vthis part it turns abruptly to the S.; and after several curvationi 

Hit continuEs tlie same direction to the sea. In its course it di- 

Evides itself into several branches, and foritis two large lakes and* , 

ionie isles, of wliich I shall have occasion to speak. 

It has long been thought that the Senegal and tlii: Niger wprfi 
(be Same river; and they were indifferently iialled by each name. 
Several ancient alid modem authors have maintained this opj- 
■n; and otliei's have controverted it. But tlie discoveries of 
klut^o Park have irrevocably decided the point; aa this tra- 
veller has found, that the Senegal and the Niger are two dif- 
brent rivei-s M'hose course is opposite; the former running in k 
Icestem, and the tatter in an eastern direction. 

u all seasons, tlie Senegal is navigable for small vessels antl 
Mai^ boats, from its mouth as far as Poddr, and even to DoJ ■ 
inu9, which is twelve leagues higher. It cannot be ascended 
higher so as to reach Galam, except in the rainy season, when 
there is sufficient %vater to navigate vessels from 130 to 150 tons , 
burthen. 

There are two lakes formed by this river, one called the Bask- 
et-lake; and the other taking its name from Cajor. The banks 
.,of the former are fertile, and well peopled; but the inhabitants 
i^ing intolerably l«y^ oftou sufl'cr the greatest misi-'ry, parlicr 
I ' bORAND.] Q 
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larly when the harvest happens to foil. Tliey arc likeiivise ex* 
posed to the ravages of locusts and other calamities; and 
yet they have never had the presence of mind to guard against 
such disasters. 

Tiie grass-hopper or locusts come from the deserts that lie 
to the S. W. in bodies so numerous^ that they obscure the light 
of the sun. Tliey follow the direction of the wind, which seems 
to drive tlicni forwards; and wherever they stop, they spread 
desolation; they devoiu* all the fruit, grain, herbage and the 
livavcs, and shoots of trees, so as to leave nothing hut the bark. ^ -z. 
'Iliey are about as thick as one's finger, or rather longer; andK=»d 
have sharp ^lul cutting teeth^ the attacks of which notliing cwol^ :mi 
resist. 

'Hie Moors are sometimes victims of these terrible animals ;^^ ; 

but tlioy avenge themselves by eatipg them : they carefully col- - 

led them, put them into leather bsigs^ skin them^ and boil thenu^ET^ 
lu milk. When thus prepared, they afford a very delicate andKl-Jsd 
whoK'some fuo<l. 

Near the abovcmrntioned lake there is a forest of the finestS" -t 
black eh(>u> in the world, the wood of which may be had 
the trouble of cutting it, and conveying it to boats; the 
of which does not make it come to more than forty sous th< 
rwt. 1 ^rge supplies might be obtained every year when the ws 
ters have risen. 

The other is situated to the right of the river, about fifty 
leagues from its mouth, is much larger than the one just descril 
ed, and is inhabited by Moors and Negroes, who live in easj 
cirrumstauces. 

The Senegal in its course forms forty-one isles. Those in the 
neighbourhood of isle St. Louis have been already described ; -^s- 
and the others are not of sufficient importance to deserve parti- 
circular notice. 

Hie banks of the Senegal are occupied. by various tribes; th< 
right is inhabited, to the north, by the Moors; and the left> to- 
the south, by the Negroes. But this demarcation is not rigo- 
rously observed, as some hordes of Moors have long establish ^ 
cd themselves in the Negro country, where they follow the oc- 
cupation of shepherds and farmers, and live on good terms with 
their neighbours. 

The l( ft bunk comprises sc^'eral kingdoms and various nations* 
Tlw. Yolofs, who inhabit a vast tract of country betweeu the- 
i^enegal aiiri Gambia, are a powerful, active, and warlike .^Mttive 
people, who differ from tlie other Negroes not only in their I«n« 
guiige, but in their features and colour. Their nose3 aret not ao 
fiat, nor their lips so thick as those of most other Africans; theic 
skin is of a fiiK; black ; and the Europeans; who c^urjy on the. 
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«l»Ye trade, consider tiiem as tlie handsomest Negroes on that 
part of the continent. TJicse people ure divided tuto sicveral king' 
<loi»s or independent states, which are frequently at war w ith each 
*rther, or with their ueighboure. Their religioa is that of l\hi- 
liiMnct; and their manners, euper^ttitionsj and forms of govcni- 
nent, hear a perfect rexemhiunce to those of the Mandii^os al- 
ready described. They excel the latter iulheartof tnanufarturhti; 
cotton, and they also spin the 6ncftt wool, which they card and 
'Weave iato broad cloths. I have spoken of their dress and laii- 
^juage in an early part of die present woik. 

K'mg Brack, the sovereign of Hoval, liaM an abBolute power 
orer iii« sq^jecis, and can reduce tliem to slavery, or sell them 
-with impunttv. He is the owner of all tJic lauds; aiid tbow 
which he ha» chosen for himself, are cultivated by atiy of tlie 
snbjecls whom he may fix on. During the journies ubich he 
inakeH, he i« kept, and his expences are defrayed by fais people.' 
His levenues certainly are not considerable; but he wauls for 
Tiollii^. Tbifl prince receives annually from France, a duty in 
money, to the amount of 4915 livres. 

In time of war all his subjects are obhged to take up arms at 
their own cKpeiiee; the chiefsof each village conduct their troops, 
aud unite round the prince. The greatest portion of this un- 
disciplinu) military force is the cavaliy. 7'hey march without 
provisions, and have no other advantage than what they derive 
from spoliation, of which the king has the grestest share. The 
princes and chiefs have nearly an equal portion, and they all profit 
more or less by die spoils of the vanquished party. The value 
and importance of such booty depend on the number of men 
taken and made slaves at the time of the engagement; and a 
single battle decides the fate of tlie country. The vanquished 
.■tide capitulates in the field of action, and the conquerors return 
iiome ; hut tlie conditions being rarely ubserved, they cause a new 
war to break out, which leads to the same result. 

I shall give a few particulars of ttK; manners and customs of 
king Brack, which I observed during an interview thai I had with 
liiin at his express desire. 

In die beginning of April 178ft, I made a journey to Podor, 
with the intention of reconnoiteriiig the coast, ascertaining the 
course of the river, and making some regulations in the gum- 
trade. A few leagues before 1 ariived at the isle of Toddee, I 
perceived on the left bank, a numerous body of cavalry. Hid was 
informed, diat king Biack wished far boats to be sent to bring 
him on board my vessel. I therefore sent two canoes, which 
returned uilh tlie king, live of his ministcn, and four of his 
iSiUsicians. As soon as the prince embarked, I saluted him with 
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nine pieces of cannon; and on reaching the ship, I paid hioi 
even' attention which could flatter and please him. 

His majesty was dressud in a white shirt, which hung dowi| 
to his knees and was tied round him ])y a red swash; he had over 
it a large open tunic of a yellow colour ; and his head and feet 
Mere naked, except that he wore a pair of yellow slippers. Hit 
suite were dressed according to the custom of the country. 

I conducted tlie king under an awning placed on the deck^ 
where we sat down together^ and passed reciprocal protestationft 
of friendship. I offered him some refreshments which he ac^ 
coptcd ; and was presented with Bourdeaux wine, but would not 
drink it. He asked me for brandy; on which I in^ediateljr 
ordered several flagons of that liquor to be placed before him^: 
in a \'cry short time he drank four large glasses full, and ate scarcely 
any thing. On taking a fifth he lost his speech; and the sijtth set 
him fast asleep. His ministers and musicians were very soher^ as 
they had drunk but little. 

The king while in this state of inebriety was surrounded by 
his suite : some of them endeavoured to purify the air by agita< 
ting over his head^ and in ever}* direction with great violence, 
a pagne or cotton cloth ; which manner of renewing the air is 
in general use in that country. The rest were occupied in keepr 
ing off the flies from his person^ lest they should disturb hit 
sleep. 

I amused myself with this ridicidous farce, till my people in^ 
formed me that dinner was on table, when I invited the minis- 
ters to accompany me; but they refused to quit their master: I 
therefore sat down to table alone. Shortly after his majesty 
awoke, and asked to see me, >\hen they told him I was at din 
ner. " What,*' obi>erved he, " without letting me know? 
white man is very unkind/' He then got up, came into 
cabin, where the cloth was laid, stepped upon a chair, jumped 
on the other side ; and at last seating himself at one of the win 
dows, placed his fett upon the table. 

In this posture, which caused me to laugh heartily, his majesty^<^-y 
was supplied with what he wished to cat, but he would drinlc^ ^ ^ 
nothing but brandy. I therefove ordered the attendants to pre 
sent him with as much he chose, on whirh he drank the sam 
quantity as at first, and soon after\vards he fell dead drunk upo; 
the floor. 

His ministers raised him up, and attempted to carry him upoiK^^^J' 
deck, by lifting him over the table; but his majesty was suf- 
ficiently awake to express his regret at leaving it : he therefor 
suddenly ^'eized hold of a hare by die head, and carried it \vii 
him. I think I still see him holding the hare like a sceptre. 
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After my dinner, wljich I liad iniicli difficulty to finish for 
ighing, I went upon deck, to inquire after his majesty; and 
und him a little refreshed. AVe then talked for a few minutes 
icommercial alTHirs. Nothing worth notice afterwards oc- 
rred till it was time to separate; when I made liim tlie custo- 
iry presents, witli which heappearedsatislied; and I didnotfor- 
t to repeat the dose of brandy, nor to give the ministers and 
isicians.what they liad a right to e\])ect. All the company then 
;umed me dianks, and we parted on the best tenns imagiim- 
!. While he was pinceoding to ihe shore, I agam saluted 
n with nine guns; and on lauding, I snw him mount his horse, 
it himself at tlie lieud of his troopsi, and proceed toivards hit 
kge. 

■ In the evening he entered into coavcrsation with his ministers, 
id wished to know what 1 iiud given tliem. Each of them 

Bd liim what he had received; and they all acknowledged that 
jy had been fuvoured mth a tolerable portion of brandy. This 
^^ majestr insisted on abridging, in order to increase his own 
pck; and one pcjson only refused to obey his orders, for which 
■ was immediately HMzed. The negro made some resistance, 
d was wounded severely Jn the shoulder by a sabre. The 
xt momhig this ex-minister, a man of fine tigure, tall and ro- 
I3t, was brought ob board jny ship, loaded with irons, and sold 
r It hundred bars. 

I was much affected at the fate of this unfortunate man, and 
ad him conducted lo isle St. Louis, where his wounds were 
resaed and speedily cured. In the end his friends came to beg 
m off, and I restored him tohis family. 

The kingdom of the Foulahs, \>'hith is next to that of Hoval, i 
igins at Ivory island, near Podor, and is governed by a prince 
umed Siratici. This is likewise a name of dignity, which the 
mg adds to that of his family : his states are much greater than 
hose of Brack, as they extend along the banks of the river, as 
isr as the kingdom of Galam, a distance of 200 leagues ; their 
width is unknown. "^Tlie country is well peopled, and die lands 
«re good and rich. 

TTie Foulahs have a deep black skin, and are neither si 
nor ao handsome as the Yolofs, Siratick is more powerful ' 
tiban Brack, and has a more numerous cavalry: His states are 
divided into several provinces, each of which is governed by 
a lieutenant who commands its army, and whose power is 
sbsohjte. 

Tiie religion, constitution, manners, &c. are like those of 
Brack, nearly similar to die Mandingo regulations; but the lan- 
gugae differs. We pay to Sinitick and his princes, an annual' i 
duty of 4333 livres. 'I'lic crown amongst the Fonlahs is here-»| 
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ditarj, and descends to tbe eldest sen of the king> if he be 
narned to a princess of tbe blood royal: in tbe contrary case,' 
it devolves to the eldest brother of tbe king or his nephew. In 
cas^ of any disputes, which may after\vards happen^ the great 
people unite^ and elect a king ; but they can only take him from 
amongst die reigning family. 

Jn my time this country was governed by a Marabou negro, 
wmed Almamy Abdulkader : This prince had a very high ch»« 
racter for his sanctity and valour, and had the absolute confi- 
dence of his own subjects^ as well as of the neighbouring states; 
insomuch timt people came from all parts to buy his grh'gris, 
mA kiss his feet. He had reason to complain of Alikoury, 9 
Moorish king of the Trarzas tribe^ and marched against bi«i 
"^itb a numerous army : in his way he passed through the slates 
of Hamet Mocktar, another Moorish prince^ who was king of 
tbe Uracfcuas^ formed an alliance with him, and at length ar* 
rived on the territories of Alikoury. This Moorish prince met 
hi^ enemies, fought valiantly, and was killed; on which Almamy 
returned more powerful and revered than ever. 

Alikoury was with me at isle St. Louis, when he was iirform- 
«d of the march of Almamy : he immediately set off with the 
utmost calmness, though without dissimulating as to the danger 
with which he was threatened ; and took of me his last farewdl. 
This brave man foresaw his destiny, and might have avoided 
it by retreachig to the desert ; but flight with him would have 
been cowardice, and he prefened death. 

.After this event Darnel, king of Giyor, who was jealous of 
the power of Almamy, and of his influence over oilier states, 
was invaded by him and personally insulted. The following is 
&e manner in which this event has been related. Almamy set- 
no bounds to the authority which he had usurped, till his successes 
and the flatterers to whom he listened, had nearly cost him his head. 
One day he scut an ambassador to Daniel, accompanied by two 
men, ea<:h of which carried a lai*ge sabre fixed to the end of a 
pole. On obtaining au audience, the ambassador stated die 
intention of his master, and on laying the two blades before 
him said, ^^ with this weapon Almamy will shave tlie head of 
Darnel, if he, like a true iSJussulman, refuses to acknowledge 
himiself his vassal; and with this Almamy will cut tlie throat of 
])umel, if he refuse to subscribe to tliose conditions." Dame) 
answered coldly, that he had no choice to make ; and that he 
would neither have his head shaved, nor his throat cut. He then 
politely dismissed the ambassador. 

Almamy was irritated at this uuexpected resistance ; and put* 
ting himself at the head of a powerful army, he entered the 
stales of DameL On his approach^ the inliabitants of the towns 



d villages stopped up tlieir wells, destroyed tlieir storts, and ' 
j^biindoued tlieir hoitKcs; lie iticrefore marched from place tt> 

, without meeting with any opposition. Nevertheless his , 
fimy suffered greatly for want of vtater, and many soldiers 
'ropped dead on the road. At length he conducted his forces 
a wood where be found water: the soldiera then allayed their 
thirst, Kid overcome with fatigue, laid down, and fell asleep. 
In this situation they were attacked by l>difi(^l, and completely 
defeated; many were trodden to death by the horses; Others 
tho attempted to escape were killed, and the remainder made . 
Almamj himself was made a slave, and taken before ] 
D^dmI, whom he had dared to dtreaton: he prosti'ated bimsi;!^ ' 
Upon the ground before this generous king, who, instead of fu#. 
ai^ bim through \\ith his lance, as is the custom in such caBes^ 
re^rded bim with pity, and said, " if 1 were in your piact, 
_ what would you do to ine ?" " I would hill you," re[rffed Al- 
mamy, with much firmness, " and I know that is tlie fat* _ 
^bich lam loexpect." " No," replied Darnel, "my lance is ti»^;e<|.r 
With the blood of your subjects killed in battle; and I will not J 
" Stain it deeper. The (tipping of it in your's would wot festotW'l 
nsy towns, or give life to the men who died in the wood. Youfl 
dull not therefore die by my hand; but I shall keep you, (A;a 
, I am certain that yoar presence in your own states will aa mo*A T 
e dangerotii; to your neighbours." Almamy aft«r this remfiiif- J 
d prisoner at the couit of Darnel for abont three fnoifths; anAji 
FlttGtead of being reduced to the condition of a stave, waS'tretf* I 
widi Ihe greatest distinction. At the end of Aat pefiot^.j 
Duiitel yielded to the solicilations of liie subjects of iflmfflnyj < 
and ^ve litem back their king. 

Almamy profited by this lesson: fte governed with mortpra*; 
L dencc and wisdom ; never diiitm-lked his neighbours, but rendered J 
\ his own peoplie happy. 

From ilie details which I have given', it will be seen, th*ttl«'^ 
nil on all this side of the Senegal iir of the richeitt khwf, 
pves food to a vast number of wild anm)«49- There are beskleS 
abundance of oxen, shi^ep, poultry, and fish. Amongst the 
,_ domestic aninipls is the camel : it carries great burdens, and ii 
mtient aud submissive. They cause it to undergo great fatigi 
ind to travel several months together over burning sands, witkfl 
Kfery little food or water; its milk furnishes excellent drinkjf" 
ffte Moors even drink its urine, and its Aesh is their princip^ll 
I, food. 4 

ITie horses of this countiy are generally smaller than those off 
^^uropc; buttliey are well made, strong, aelive, and c 

The most remarkable of the wild animals, are the elephar 
^jf^ tiger: die wild boar, buffalo, tiger-cat, civet, gazell^ 
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paDther^ leopard^ stag, hind, and common deer are equally nit 
merous. 

The elephant is celebrated for its sagacity^ docility, courage^ 
strength, and size, and particularly for its attachment to hs o^mi^ 
cr. The Africans have been mistaken in, or they despise the 
benevolent disposition of this animal; and instead of endeavour^ 
log to tame it, and apply it to useful purposes^ they hunt it, kill 
it, eat its flesh, and sell its teeth. 

The country also contains a \^tst number of apes of a sm: 
species: those of Galam are larger; the people often go int 




the woods to amuse themselves v itli their tricks. When they^^^j 
tvish for young ones in order to tame them, they hunt the dams 
^hich always cairy their young in their arms: they fire at them, 
and the dam generally falls either dead or mortally wounded; 
pressing her young to her bosom, llie hunter then takes i^P' At 
from the mother, which, if not dead, expires through de 
spair. 

After the accounts of Buftbn and Daubtnton, nothing remai 
for me to say of the lion, tiger, &c. The river horse which 
have already described, is common in the Senegal. 

The birds of Africa have likewise been described by sevi 
naturalists. The paroquets of the Senegal are not esteemed^ -i- 
they speak with difficulty, ami pronounce badly ; in fact this i^^ -BS 
a heavy, melancholy, and stupid bird. A species, however^^ — ^i 
unknown either at Senegal or in Europe, was discovered by ^^"_ *y 
chance during my governorship, in the isle of Sor : it was a young s^^ g 
bird, and as yellow as a lemon. A Negro made me a presents ^^^ 
of it ; 1 reared it with care, and in a short time it b^an tocir^^'o 
speak, but its voice was broken and harsh. As it grew upiK. 
it acquired a few green feathers; but the yellow colour was al — 
^Bys predominant^ In the course of time it spoke much 
than at first. This extraordinar\' bird which I wished to 
sent to our naturalists, came to an unfortunate end. Beii^ sav 
with me at the time of my shripwreck on tlie coast of WaleSj^ 
it was seized and eaten by a cat on the very night of m 
landing. 
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»fr TKE MOoAs Wno OCCUPY THE HIGHT BANK OF THt 

_^ Senegal, with an account op their otiigin, man- i 

^ KfiBS, CUSTOMS, RELIGION, AND LANOUAGB. — •¥ THB [ 

GtJM TRADE, WHICH THEY EXCLUSIVELY CARRY ON. 

NATURE AND RESULT OF THAT TRAFFIC. — OESCRIP- 

. TION OF THE TREE WHICH PRODUCES THE CUM. 

t 

■ 1 HE right bank of iJic Senegal is under the dominion of llie. 
JSegro kings, Brack and Siratick, who, as we have already 
"Tatedj reside on the left bank; but iheir sovereignty on llie right 
[de is almost nugator}' : for there begins the immense desert 
thicii runs from east to west, from the sea nsfar as Galam; and 
rbm south to norlh, from the Senegal to the kingdorii of Mo- 
Dcco. This sea of sand is known bj the name of the Great De- 
^i of Sahara, and is iuliabited by the Moors, who, uistead 
ST aAnowledging the authorit}* of the Segro kings, are their ir- 
'concilable enemies. 

The name of Moors, which is given to all the triljes of th» 
Bes^rt, seems to indicate that they are formed of the aborigenes; 
E^t is to say, that they have aQ descended unmixed from the 
Jx'ilBiidiaits, wlio, in the earliest tmies of which history infuims 
m, itlliabited the coasts of Afiica, and the whole of the countries 
^lled Numidia and Maiuitania ; but their manners, customn, 
^figion, and particularly their language, invincibly prove that 
fee primitive race has beea intennixed with other people, who 
VroUgtit them those ideas and that idiom which prevailed ia 
Itiother part of the world. Tliey are at present distributed intu 
wibes of greater or less extent, which are independent of each 
Other, and each of which has its chief. Every tribe is divided 
Bflto hordes ; and each Iiorde encamps ou such a spot as will 
tffbrd' pasturage for llieir cattle ; so that a whole tribe is never 
United in the same quarter. 

: In tlie interior of the desert reside the tri,l>es of tlie Wade- 
mns, of Labdesscba, Ijaroussye, Chclus, Tucaiiojsj Ouadelis, 
Oedingouina, Jafauou, Ludamar, and several others.. .Tliellrst 
two arc the most formidable, and extend tlieir predatory systtin 
1^ far as the en\'irons of Morocco, whose; emperor is in constaut 
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alarm at their excesses. Tliey are composed of large, strongs 
and well-made men ; have generally a stiff hair, a long beUrd, u 
furious look, large pendent ears, and nails like talons : they even 
coutert these into a formidable kind of weapon, in the quarrels 
which they have widi tlicir neighbours. The Wadehms in par- 
ticular are the most arrogant and warlike race, and spread terror 
wherever they pass; tliough, like all the other Moors, their 
courage fails them, unless they have a decided superiority of 
numbers in their favour. 

These people live under tents, which they move about at will: 
they are of a round form, terminating in a cone, and are covered 
with a thatch made of camel's hair, so compact, that raiu never 
penetrates tluough it. This covering is made by the women, 
who also prepare the leather of which the saddles, bridles, and 
various other articles, are manufactured. 

The furniture of these dwellings consists of two large leather 
sacks, Mr hich hold a few rags and scraps of iron-work: some- 
times they have a box or two, which become the object of cupi- 
dity amongst a whole horde. Tliree or four goat-skins, in which 
they keep their milk and water, several wooden platters, two 
large stones for pounding barley, a lesser one for driving- in tlie 
pickets of the tenfs, some osier mats, which serve them for beds 
and covering, and a small copper kettle, are the whole of the 
goods which distinguish the rich from the poor. 

It is also tlie business of the women to prepare the provisions, 
fetch water, and attend to the horses and cattle, which always 
lodge in the same tent. Those who are in easy circumstances 
keep Negro slaves to do the principal part of tlie labour ; but 
they are al^'ays obliged to wait upon their husbands themselves. 
In short, nothing can exceed the arrogance of a Moor to his 
wife, nor the humility of the woman in presence of her husband. 

The women, when a horde changes its situation, strike the 
tents,- load and unburden the camels; and when the husband 
mounts his horse, his wife holds the stirrup : they are not even 
admitted to eat with the men, but when dinner is ready, they 
retire, and wait till they are called on, to take what is left. 

Tliese women are in some degree the property of their 
husbands : for a Moor does not marry till he is able to buj 
himself a wife. Tlie fathers sell their daughters; and he who 
has most of them, is considered the richest man. The price 
agreed on is always paid in advance ; and tiie husband may 
afterwards put away his wife, but what he has given for her is 
never returned. Nevertheless a Moor cannot tarn away hift 
wife without obtaining permission from the oldest people of the 
liorde^ but which they never refuse to give ; §o that the d^^mand 
>im]^ matter of form. 



MOOKISH IDEAS oF BEAUTY. 



rThe women are treated by liic Moore witii the most sovereign 
contempt; they never take tlie names of their husbands, nor do 
ttie chiklien even bear the names of their fathers. Amongsl al- 
most all the hordes they admit oiilv of four or five dtJleicnt 
uamea. The men are distinguished by diat of their tribe, uud 
have some kind of sumatnR, 
Although the women in question are so budly used, and thou^ 
tlicy are very indecent in tfieir manners and gestures, they are 
faithful to their husbands. An instance tg the contrary acldum 
occurs ; but when it does, tlie offender is driven from the house 
of her Lord, and his relations genc|rafly revenge themselves by 
her blood, for the disgrace which she has brought upon' their 

ffemily 
The Moors consider the women as an inferior race of beings, 
created solely for their pleasure and caprice. With respect to 
ieuiule beau^ they have singular ideas. An elegant shiipe, ma- 
jestic walk, a mild and expressive physiognomy ; in short, all the 
charms which delight our eyes, are to them without attraction. 
They must have women particuUirly fat ; fcr with them corpu- 
lence seems to be every Uiing. Hence those women who only 
require the assistance of two slaves to help them to walk, can 
have but moderate pretepsions ; but those who cannot stir, and 
who are obliged to be conveyed iqion caniel.-i, are considered 
perfect beauties, particularly' it they have long teeth projecting 
out of the mouth. 

This taste of the Moors for massive beauties induces the 
women to take the greatest care to make themselves fat. Every 
iporning they eat an enormons quantity ot ciiscus, and drink se 
vera] jugs of camel's milk.' Tlie girls are obliged to take tlii 
food, whether they have an appetite or not ; and when they 
fuse they are beaten lo compliance. This forced diet does i 
occasion indigestion or any other disease ; on the contrary, 
induces that degree of fatness which passes for perfection in the 
eyes of the Motors. The Moorish girls are in other respects 
little attended to ; and their education is totally neglected;^ 
These people think nothing of moral qualifications: for vo-1 
luptuqusnes's, submission, and corptdeuce are all that the Mooi 
admire. 

The boys are better treated ; they are geuemlly taught to lend 
and write the Arabic language ; and as soon as they begin to 
grow up, they are respected by the Moorish women, and e*en 
by their mothers, who no longer ent with them. At un early 
id thev are accustomed )o use the poniard adroitly, and (»' 
out with their nails the boweU of tlieir advcrsuries : tliey 
auglit to give a lye the semhhmcc 
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familiarized with wickedness, and are instructed to coQiQiit a 
€ rime with as much pleasure as they would do a good actiosu 

A plurality of wives being p<'rmitted amongst the Moors^ a hiji^ 
IS seldont seen with \qss than eight or ten children, llie wocn^^ii 
live tog*^ther under the same tent, and are witnesses of the partial 
attachment of the husband^ without betraying any m^rk» o^ 
jealousy. 

The tent destined to receive a new married couple is oma« 
mented w ith a little white flag, and the bridegroom has a band 
round his forehead of the same colour ; and whether lie be 
young or old^ or be married for the first or sixth time^ he is al-> 
ways decorated with the symbol of virginity. 

On the day of the ceremony the bridegroom causes a camel) 
to be killed, for the purpose of regaling the guest?. The faride^ 
with the women and young girls of her acquaintance^ dance all^ 
day round a kettle-drum, and their motions are of a most iii^ 
decent kind. They dance singly> and one after the other. She 
\y'ho begins the performance stretches out her neck^ and make9^ 
the most shocking grimaces, which are repeated by the specta-;- 
tors with astonishing precision. They beat time with tbeir 
hands ; and at length alt tlie company put themselves in motion. 

The day after the wedding the bride is separated from her. 
husband, and her friends wash her from head to foot : they after** 
wards comb her^ plait her hair, redden her nails, and clothe hec^ 
in a new drapery. She then pays visits through the camp^ anjd. 
in the evening is taken back to her spouse. 

The Moors are extremely fond of their women and childrepj^ 
by whom they in return are tenderly loved. It is difficult to re- 
concile these sentiments of affection with the obdurate and 
barbarous conduct which they display in their families. For 
the slightest fault the offender is corrected with a revolting degree 
of severity ; and the g'uls are always Dl used, as they are ia«^ 
different both to the father and to the mother. 

Nothing can exceed the joy of the parents on the birth of a 
son. The mother has neither doctor nor widwife to assist her ; 
and she is most frequently alone and extended on the sand at the 
time of her qccpucJiement. She immediately lays down her in- 
fant, takes some milk to refresh herself, and then goes to bed 
for the night. The mother who gives birth to a son, in oyder to 
testify her joy, blackens her face for forty days. On the birth. 
of a daughter, slie onlyd^ubs it half oyer, and keeps it so no 
longer than twenty days. A woman so disguised is a horrid and 
4i9gustii^ spectacle. 

It is difficult to form an idea of the pride and ignoranpe of the 
Moors ; they think themselves the finest people in the worlds 
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Kuid suppose that th^ siiu rises for them alone. " Coutemplate 
Vt^t planet," siiid a Moor to a Christian slave ; " it is iinknowii, 
ID thy country : during tbe niglu yon are not enlightened like, 
us, by that orb which rules on our days and our fasta, or l><^ 
those lumtnanes which fill the celestial arch, and itidicate the 
hours for our prayers ;— (he alluded to the stars.) You have no 
, nor camels, nor ehcep, nor sand, nor goats," contiauet^ 
" nor are your women made like ours. You do not inhabit 
e earth, but are born, live, and die i|i your bouses that floaV 
1 the sea." 

TTje greatest luxury of a Moor is to see his wives and daughter!, 
richly dressed, and on them he exhibits all his opulence by or- 
namenting their ears, arms, and legs with rings of gold au^i 
IWlver. 
', They have no knowledge of the acts and trade, though tiiejr, I 
Boake m a rude manner, pikes, knives, and even kettles, from the; 1 
lutive iron which is furnished to tliL'tn by t)ie Negroes. Everything, ' 
else for wliich they have occasion comes to diem cither direciljL 
oriridirectlyfroih die Europeans. They are a pastoral kitit^qC 
people ; and when at peace, rear great numbers of oicen, cows, 
Hb^eep, goats, and horses. Tbey make their oxen carry burdens, 
Hmii4. <^r°'" rivers, on which occasions they ride them like horses. 
V- They have no knowledge of cultivating land. Tlie person who. 
h chwged with the labour, repairs to a spot which appears most 
moistened by rain, and scatters indifferently the seeds of milk't,, 
barley, and wiieat, which he covers by drawing over them a, 
plough huniessed to a cainel. Tliis implement, without breaking 
the ground, makes a simple furrow at its surface. If the sub> 
sequent rains promote the growth of the seed, each person lakes 
the portion tliat belongs to him, and retires to his camp. Some- 
times, instead of waiting till the grain comes to maturity, they- 
cutitdown and dry it on hot ashes, by which they deprive, 
themselves of an abundant harvest, as well as of the straw that 
would feed their horses. But tlie Moors have no regard for fu- 

tturi^; they diink only of the present. 
Their common course of provisions is millet, barley, wheat, 
njilk, honey, locusts, and wild animals. Tliey make no use of 
poultry or domeiitic animals, except at tlie last extremity, or oo, 
flblemu occasions, such as the visits of princes or distinguished 
/ciends, the birth of sons, marriages, or deaths. Th^y pass al- 
-t^rnately from abstinence to voracity. T'lieir religion subjects. 
t'lliemto frequent and rigorous fasts: in dieir travels they endure 
1 liunger and thirst; but when they find an opportunity of satis- 
f, lying their appetite, they eat at a single meal niofe than throe, 
Europeans, and drink in proportion. Several of iWlVj pvlir. | 
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4!iil:u'ly t]io kiiiirs Rwd great people, deprive themselves of H'ine, 
rilher from a n ligious principle or bv way of example. But 
those Nvho have connections with the Mnropeaus are less scrupu-« 
Ions, and drink inordinate quantities of wjne and brandy. 

These people are almost alw ays at war ; frequently amon^ 
themselves, but oftcncr witli tin; Ne;L^rocs. In battle, those who 
are mounted on horses are hidden in clouds of dust; but the 
camel, whose pace is heavy, though it takes long steps, i* 
scarcely less useful than the horse: for, animated bv the shout- 
ing of ils rider, it dashes amongst the crowd, and produces 
more carnage by its biles than is efi'ected by the inusquetry. The 
JMoors never make their attack in onler of battle : but as mauv 
men as th<'re happen to be, so mtmy separate combats take 
place; and h<i who throws his advtrsary to the ground, seizes 
on his arrr.s, and retires preeipitutcly with llie fruit of his con- 
quest; but if the person cori(|uiM-ed [)e a X« gro, he is detained 
and made a slave. On some orcnsions two condjatants of equal 
strength will give eaoh oilier sevtTal j»tabs with their poniards^ 
and thcoi reciprocally tear out their entrails with their nails. 

Such incursions ge.neriilly ruin one party or the otiier. 'lliose 
v.ho possessed a coiisidcniblo stork of cattle, are reduet'd in one 
day to the most dreadful misery, and despoiled by others, who, 
the evening before, had no property at all. The weaker tril)es 
arr of course the most exposed, and therefore take care to live 
at a distance from the others, especially from the \N adelims 
and f/dbdessebas. 

Their ordinary arms are sabres, sagayes, an(! nrrows, the last 
\\\o of which thcv tlnow with jrreat streiiiith and accuracy. 
Somt^ of thorn procure from the Europeans or ISt groes musquet? 
or pistols ; l)ut tiicjy cannot make use of them for any le/igth of 
time, ])ee:mse those which are brought to them from Europe 
4ire of a Ncrv bad kind; besici'^s which, the humidity of the cli- 
male c.iM?c s them to be sjuudily covered with rust, while the 
heat spoils the temper of the metai: they therefore become 
good lor nothing, mid there are no workmen clever enough to 
repair tlieiii. 

The Moors are verv hospit:}!)Ie : evry stranger, of whatever 
country or tribe he may l)e, i\x wlie.tlier known to them or not, 
is kindly reccivcHJ. If several tra\ oilers arrive at any place tq- 
gether, the inliabitants defray amoiifrst them the expences of 
their reception, 'lliey all, witlioutdisthiclion, go before Ji new 
comer, congratulate him ujxm his arrival, assist him in taking off 
his luggage, and convey it to a place of security. He is then 
conducted behind a bush to pass the night : for it is an invjiriable 
custom amongst these people never to admit a stranger into ihei^ 
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rtcMls, Vt\icn tliis rerrmony is over, die peo|jle sit dmi 
liiiri, niid enquire thr news ot the country t'roili utiicli iic comt 
tliejusk, for eKample, wlitltmr sudi a liorde have evacimh il 
spot on wbidi Hiey last encamped, whetlierlieliavemet wil 
ou his paNNugf, Stc. 'lliiy ilien enciuire the motives for ami cs- 
t«it of liis joutiiey, and usk about the tribe to which he be- 
longs. Tliyy iicvLT put any qiitslioiia idioui his health till he has 
Katislied lliein on ui( the olhtr points of iheir cuiiosity. 
If the Blrauger do not know any jierson amongst the horife 
which lie visilaj it is the ricliest of them who ia obliytd to shew 
him the rights of hospitality; but this is not the case when tlj^i^ 
travellers dd not come alone. They give to each n Jiirge pori- 
reiiger of milk, and biirky flour steeped in milk porridi^e or 
water, when the happen to have any. If the visiter Irc able 
read, they confer on him tlie lioiioiir of saying prayers; and 
this occasion the table, or subonlinate priest of llie horde, pla 
iiimself by his side as master of llie ceieiuonies. 

If the stranger have friends amongst the horde, and be ( 
liugiiished either by his rank or property, they kill a c;oiit or sheep, 
sod somelimvaan ox, for the purpose of regaling him. One of 
tlieir wives prepares the feast. Before cooking the mcHl, she 
8e|)ariil(;s the suet, and selves it up to the guests in its raw state. 
As swHi as the meat is dressed, site sets the share of her husbuiul 

I before his friends and neighbours', us it \vontd be an irreparable 
error not to offer them this portion. She then puis the share of 
the stranger upon a layer iif straw ; and the Arabian who gives 
the treat, causing eitlicr a Christian or a negro slave tocarry it, goes 
and offers it himself, 'j'his rrpast is never servetl up till ten 
o'clock at night, even though the stranger should have arrived 
in the morning. The Moors oflcr nothing except at night by 
the light of tjie moon, or round a lat^e lire, which they gene- 
rally kindle in all seasons. I'he traveller never fails to invite the 
• person who treats him to do hini the honour of eating with him; 
but the latter alwayji.beg ly be excused, and his reason is, th« 
, rfispect which he bears for and, ought to shew to strangers. 
The next day iJie traveller continues his loute, and goes off 
witlioiit taking leave of any one : if he liap|ien to remain longer, 
it is coHfiideitd an infringement npon tlieir hospitality, and they 
lei him know it by giving him :i smaller allowance, which they 
continue to diminish us long us he stays, and thus politely force 

'him to dejKirt. 

Amongst the Moors justice is prompt and decisive. Civil 
rights are lillie respected; but iIil-v know the urceesitj- of check- 
ing meii from rommitting crimes by the example of punishment. 
.'se oeca.siunf, and in ordinai'v 
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aie conducted bf fore the king of \he tribcj irho jodges tlieiti 
aioiKr arid zf cording tohb caprice When a man i» accused of a 
rsf^jui! ofr':rK-e^ the prince calb in the most ancient people of 
thf: horHc, anci praiiotiiK.es his judgment acconfing to their opt- 
riiop.^ v.hich is lo&taiitly carried into execution. Capital punish* 
m^it*, oo^ever^ are onlv inliictcd upon Negroes: those of th^ 
Moora are merely tine, restitution, or banishment. 

Th#r most common diseases of the Moors are intetmhteilt 
ff-vers and dysenteries, \»hicb are speedily cured by sudoriiicra. a 
fr-w Mmple t^yrups, ami a mild diet. Indeed, the patients oncli 
alxtndon tlK-m^elves to the sole aid of nature, and quickly reco-* 
\f:r. llie Moors have no physicians, and the old women atn 
'rmployed in taking care of the sick. Ill ere may be seen amongst 
thf m a great number of old men, who enjoy full health and Vi^ 
gour, though their nhole time has been passed in continual et^ 
crtions, and under all the fat^es and privations iniieparftblfe 
fiom their mode of life. It has, however, been remark^, that 
the less thev- have been connected witli Europeans, die less have 
they been liable to infirmity and disease ; because while they r&>- 
inaiiied in their frugal and simple mode of life, their constitutioa 
WBij not affected by strong drinks or high-seasoned food. 

Hie, small-pox makes from time to time great ravages amongst 
tlie Moors, from whom it passes amongst tlic southern Negroes : 
those of the Senegal and the Gambia practise inoculation, ^t 
length the Moors, after a long career, come, like other men, to 
the end of their existence, and receive the last duties of their 
family and the whole of tiieir horde. Amongst them a death is 
announced by terrible cries, and the women are employed to 
make the notification. On this occasion, all those beloi^ug 
to an cncanipmaiit repair to the tent of the deceased^ where 
some cry, and others sing his praises. Very often they change 
parts ; so that the women cry, laugh, and sing alternately. Af^ 
terwards the body is washed, dressed, and carried to an elevated 
spot, where it is placed in a grave with the face turned toward^ 
the cast, and the head rather raised, 'lliey cover the grave with 
stones, to secure the corpse from the attacks of certain carnivorous 
sninials. 

Their dress is ver}' simple. The rich wear trowsfers and 
r agues, or pieces of cotton, wiiicli hang down to the ground: A^ 
latter forms a sort of great-coal without buttons, which they pass 
over the breast, and fasten with a belt; in this belt they place a 
poniard or large knife, sometimes two; and as they have no 
pockets, Uicy put in their bosom whatever they have occasion t6 
carry about tliem. A handkerchief is attached to the belt, 
but they use it more for wiping their hands and face than an^ 
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Other purpose: lliosewho are of some respectability carry two. 
The common people have iheir head, legs, and feet naked ; hut 
the others wenr, uhenthey can ftet them, Morocco slippers, or 
%ometime9 half-boots, and always round the head a roll of white 
mnen, which forms a turban. The latter likew ise m ear a woollen 
' cloak, which is of a wliile colour, very finely made, and ia 
brought to them from Morocco or Tunis: this cloak is very 
»mple, and has at top a pointed capcj with which they cover their 
heads ; at the end of tins hood ia a lung string with a tassel. 
' They never wear snbres except in the army; and then they either 
carry them in the hand, or pans them between the belt and their 
bofly. They do not know the use of regular bells ; and though 
"«ome richly embroidered ones have been sent to them as pre- 
'senls, they disdain to use tliem in battle, but make a jiarade of 
them when they go on visits. When tliev ride on horseback, the 
princes wear a sort of jockey boots of Morocco, and a mass of 
Anas, which are fastened to the saddle bow ; and they carry a lance 
'cr sagay in their hands. The others ride almost naked, but are 
'xlways armed either with muskets, bows and arrows, or sagays. 
' T^e kings are always dressed in finer stuffs than the other 
Moors; they have likewise larger tents, and are remarkable 
56>r being covered with white linen or cotton. 
' Tlie head-dress of the Moorisli women is generally coinpoied 
^of a bandeau of white cotton, a fiart of wliich is larger lliau the 
''Vest, and serves as a veil for the face when they go in the sim: 
Aey often go veiled from head to foot. 'ITiey have tine and long 
Jiair, which they plait, and leave flowing on their shoulders. 
■ The Moors purchase from tiie Europeans or Negroes all the 
articles necessary for their clothing, and they pay for tliera in 
iiiaves or gum. The women often appear with their faces uu- 
eovered : this is a positive fact, at least with respect to the hordes 
In the vicinity of the yenegal. I have seen a great number of 
ihem, and even queens and, their daughters, in their camps, as 
well as on board our vessels at Isle St. Ijouis, and they never 
appeared veiled. Some of these females were very handsome, 
Snd many of them were pretty ; in general they have a pleasing 
appearance; they are of the ordinary height, but are well made ; 
their eyes are large, black, and very animated ; their complexion, 
^hidi is browned both by nature and art, does not waut for vi- 
vacity. They put a blue tint mi their eye-lids, aiid redden their 
nails. They are but slightly clothed: they wear loi^ trowserii, 
Rbilb with very wide sleeves, and a girdle under the bosom ; and 
r6und the neck a piece of linen, generally blue, which bangs 
town to the heels; they walk with their legs and feet naked; 
Mt the princesses, when tliey pay visits, or on the days of cerer 
noni««, use Europsati slippers. 
^piJBANn.] 9 
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Thi language and roir<xion of these people are those ivMch tho 
iVrabiam brought into Africa. Mahometanism was preachedby 
•tht conquerors, and was adopted by the Africans who subnutted 
«to them : tl;e olherjs were exterminated. Soon the conqueroi# 
and tlie vanquished became one people^ professed the same reli- 
gi'^.n, and spoke the same language:. 

Of all 'known langua^'es, the Arabic is the ipost extensive, 
It. is spoken in the three Arabias, in Palestine, Svria^ jVIesapo- 
tamia, Egypt, on the roasts of Abex and Darien, in the king- 
dorps of Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, Fez, Morocco, and Talifez ; in 
.the immense countries which are in the environs and to the 90Uth 
.of the Atljis;on the banks of the Nile, the Niger, the Sen^siU 
and the Gambia ; in short, it is the prevailii^ tongue wherever 
Mahometanism is established, but it is often disAgured by the 
dialects of the different nations vho have adopted it. 

It is the same with the religion of Mahomet, which ws^a 
.founded by valour, and extended by force : it has yielded in many 
parts to the manners and customs of tlie people on whom it has 
been imposed. The Moors, for expmple, are circumcised; biit 
.they haye no fixed time for that ceremony, and they never per- 
form it till after the ^ge of thirteen years. UTie girls of tliesc 
people are exempted from it, though there are sqme who make 
this operation by inflicting a slight wound. Jn the desert they 
have no mosques, but they meet in the open air : for the duty 
which they most scrupulously observe, is that of prayer, of which 
.there are several repetitions in a day, and the first of which be-. 
gins before sun-rise. 

The talbe, or priest, is remarkable for his lof^ beard ; and is 
dressed in a piece of woollen cloth, half white and half crimsonj^ 
which floats loosely about his body. His figitre is emaciated by 
fasting and the continual it earing a kind of chaplet of an eppr- 
.-jnous size ; and his voice is melancholy and lamentable. He be* 
,gins his oflice by ordering the people, to come and range them- 
selves under his banner, to hear and sing the praises of the pro- 
phet ; they ail run towards him with the most holy respect. 
The talbe first inchnes hunself towards the earth, scatters with -^ 
his hands that on which his feet nave rested, and then taking a 
handful of that >vhich has not been sullied by his steps, he, for 
want of water, rubs it over his face, hands, and ai'ms, in or- 
,der to purity himself, iu which action the people all imitate, 
him. 

After the prayers they remain for some time squat ou the 

,groi^nd, trace with tlie fingers different figures on the sand, and 

move their Ji^nds round their heads, as if they were anointing 

.th(^m^elve/S with. a holy unction. In their prayers the Moors 

preserve the most profound respect: tb^ women, .who only 
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fesist at those of the mominj and at ten in die evPiiitT!-, plane 
(heinselvt's at tbe eiitiancf of llieir tents, and rtmaiB vritli thfir 
feces turned towards tlieiistng: stin. It does not' appear that 
these people know th« obli^itkin of pilgrimages to Meccn; luft 
they observe wiih tlie iitniust scrupulousness the rhamadan, ot 
lent. 

Thetalbe is both tile priesrt and schoolinaater: his schnliirb 
osseBible every evening before the tent, and by the light of 
a large fire he teaches thfim some sentences of the khrail; arid 
initiates them ill the principles of their religion. His greateit 
anxiety, hovVever, seems to be to inspire tliera with ao insure 
■nouiitable aversion from strangers, and extreme horror at 
the name of a Christian: These prrnciples, when onos ini- 
liibed, are neVei- effaced from their minds, and throughfint 
ihewhole of their life tliey think the murder of an European no 
greater e rime tiiarfthat of a dog. Tlie scholars write their les- 
sonsoit small tablets, as jwper is too scarce for cnmmon use. 
While tliey are at their daily occupations, the boys cany these 
tablets at their backs; and when they have learnt to read and 
writt^j and have acquired a few prayers by hcai t, they are con- 
sidered snificientty informed, and above the rank of children: 
they then look with contempt upon the unlettered Negroes, and 
even upon their own coiHitn-men wiio have not made su<:h pro^ 
greSs in science as themselves. 

All the Mooi-s of the desert acknowledge the supremacy of the 
King of Morocco, but they pay him no tribute, and live in the 
greatest independence. Some of these people have abandoned 
the deserts, and tnkeu up their resitlence in the towns, where 
they employ tliemselves iri commerce, and carry on difiertent 
trades ; hat they are looked upon by the others with contemptj 
and as having degenerated from the nobleness of their ancestors : 
others have established spots in the oases, or fields, where tii^ 
•tevote tliemselves to agriculture ; and e^cn these are stigmatised 
aa degenerate, and unwoitliy of the name of Ara'bs; 

The real Arabs, indeed, are those who encamp in the desert; 
who live incomplete liberty, and only acknowledge as their su- 
periors the chiefs of their tribes. Iliose likewise are real Ambsi 
who live habitually iu a state of war, who kill for Uie sakii of 
robbing their victims, aud who steal Mhate^er comes in their' 
M^y; so that the epitliefs of Arab aud thief are synoniinous. 

liiereis in the deseit and on the banks of the Senegal a race 
jtMmi Aziiuniis, to ivhom the name of Ardb pioperly belongs : 
ibcy arc uetlher herdsmen, merchants, nor cultivators; but are 
vagrtnts, thieves by proffwi'siou, and consetjuently Moors op 
Afkbs by acknowled',^ title. Tht-ir trade, which renders theiu 
dreaded- by und odious to all their neighbours, kv^ thtfm ia 
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fandnual alarm at being surprised and punished by those whotd 
they have pluudt'red^ they are therefore always on llie alert, anci 
conliiiually changing their encampments; in consequence of 
whit'b tliej have their tents more convenient and portable, while 
themselves are lightly armed and clotlicd, in order that tliey may 
carry off booty wUh greater swiftness. It is, however, the Ne- 
groes only whom they plimder ; for an instance seldom occurs of 
oilier Moors being the objects of their outrage. They mak« 
frequent excursions on the otlier side of the river, Bud carry olf 
whatever they find, whether men, women, cattle, provisions, 
or poultry, so that they are die greatest plague with which the 
Negroes are afflicted. 

The Moors in general lite long joiimies. I have observed 
that tliuse of the desert do not go to Mecca; but the reason is, 
that this pilgrimage woulil be too long and unprotitable : they, 
howevei', frc(juciitly go to Galam and tlie more eastern king- 
doms ; or, ill fact, to every part where tliey expect to find an ad- 
vantageous change. 

All the people ol' ihe interior want salt; the Moora iherefore 
bi'ing it them, as well an the linen and iron-work which they re- 
ceive from the Europeans, and they get in exchange gold, ele- 
phants' teeth, civet, and slaves. They set off in jjarties, like a 
caravan, and on their way they use the privilege which they have 
assumed of appropriating to themselves whatever they can tiud, 
whether belonging to their enemies or friends ; who, however, 
cease to be the latter, if they possess what suits the purpose of 
Ihe banditti. Their journey lias, tlierefore, a double object, and 
they seldom fail to attain it. 

On returning from the interior they generally divide, and some 
of them go home, while others repair to the batiks of the Se- 
negal, and several go even to Ve/. and Morocco. To lliese lost- 
mentioned places they convey their gold, elephants' teeth, and 
slaves in particular, as, from a religious principle, they are for- 
bidden to sell the children of Malioinet to infidels. This pre- 
cept, however, is not always scrupulously observed ; flic tribe 
of Azounas in particular despise it, and sell to us at Isle St. 
Ixiuis a considerable number of staves. 

There is certainly a communication between the Senegal and 
and Morocco. 1 knew several Moors who liiid performed this 
journey, and one of whom who came to reside at Isle at St. 
Louis, more than once offered to conduct to Morocco any white 
person witli whom I might entrust him, and "bring hun back by 
the same route. This project would have been carried into exe- 
cution, had my affairs allowed me to reside longer ou the island. 
1 know that these joumies are ditlicult ■, but I think that their 
dangers are exaggerated. It is possible to open routes tu 
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Account of tiic gum iiASvEsTS. 



fi'ics, even through the desert, to travel over the nitciM 
Eto procure nil th« informaliun lliat mny liu ri;(|uirecl rulativu 
r this uiteresting p;tit nt' iha globe. 

r 1 ilia ill tliia same desert, hetween the banks of the Stiiegsl Kod 
. thtlsleof Arguiiijtliatlherearelo ihe novthward, three ftireslffof 
[ that ^cies of tree which produces Uie gum, ami whioh on tliat 
ft«pCOUiU is called the gum-tree. They are all situated at iieurlj 
BJUf equal d'utuncc from the river, uiid Mhich i^ ^lUppOM'd to be 
\ about forty leagues : the forcats are ten leagues distant from each 
«ther. Theiiratia called Sithfl; llie second, which is tiie largest, 
Lebitir; and the third is known I>y the name of Jf/tCtirk. Se- 
veral small cluslerB of gum-trees, independent of liitse forests, 
are to be found at many oilier pointB of the Senegal." 
K The treewhichprodiicestlie yum isasmall spwiiesof Acacia; 
B^t istliomy, branclied, and loaded with leaven, which are rough, 
lal ways green, very nanow, and of a middling length: its fli)wet« 
Lftrc white, and have but live petals, which form a rulix. ^I!ed 
I with stamina of the saine colour, Kurrountltiig a pi^Uum which, 
K dianges into a cod or husk fi'om tlirec to four incl>«a long: iliit 
E Bt lb* beginning is round and grutn ; but at iti maturity acquires 
I tiie coloui' of a dead leaf. It i.s filled with small, round, bard, 

■ Bod blackisli seeds, which serve for the leproduction of the 
' tree. 

I The gum is iintbitig else tlian the sujierabundant parH of the 
L sap of this tree, which sap being too Kinull in (itiiniity, anc) 
L <lra(vn rapidly up by the heat of the sini, Swells the fibres of the 
L tree, bursts the impeRpptible coals wliich stntnuiid it, ami make 
apassage througli the pores of the bark. This never happens 
when tlie tree only has the necc8s;iry quantity of sap for its pre- 
r nervation and growth; and ihen, if gum be wished for, it is iie-' 
r cewary to use violence, and gain it from the nutrimeiu of tlie 
I tree by means of incision. I'liis practice affords some protluce, 
I btit cannot be executed witliout the loss of a large portion of the 
Lgtiin Ihat escapes through these incisions, whicli the aap always 

■ endeavours to heal. 

tji .Two gum harvests arq made every year; the first, which is 
E&e most abundant, takos place in December: the knobs are 
■Aen iarger, cleaner, and drier. Thi^ harvest is the best, because 
Wp^ ^ains, \thich have just (%ased, have moistened the earth, 
Bfhich has, in consequcuce, afforded a more abuiidunt sup to the 
Hxeesi and this the heat ot' the sun has had time to consolidate, 
Httough wilhuut drying it. Tlie second harvest is made in 
Mfltw'b •, but lliis atiords less, and the produce is of an inferior. 
H^Mdity, b«:nuse the heat is then too violent, and it is necessary 
Ro make iiiciMons tjefore the gum caji be obtained. 
. livluii tiic buuegal ?jum was known, that from Arabia fur- 
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Hislied the whole constimptioD' of Europe; but since tliis disro- 
very the forinei has superseded liie iHtler, an<l tlie Ajal>ian gum 
is no longer to be swu: llie litlle, however, which does come 
to U!9 is derived from the Levant by the Provencals; They are id 
llie habit of boaMing of ita pro|jorties aa fer bejotid those of the 
Senegal gum ; but several cxpermients have proved, that one is as 
good as the odier, and may be employed for the same pu^posesi 
BOiidee tliu usaa) application of it in manufactures and medicirip, 
TW have a way of depriviiig ii of its natui-al fainlness ; and, iit 
Beverul towns in France, they make it into excellent preserves^ 
The Moors and Negroes are very fond of eating it in its crude 
Etate. 

'f hr regular consumption of this gum in Europe is estiraaletl 
at 1000 tons of 20OOII1S. each. The India Company formerly 
imported, eveiy year, 11!00 Moorish quintals (tlie <]uiatul is reck-' 
cined equal to yOOlbs. French.) At present our trade is about 
1,500,000 lbs.; and vfe might extend it to 2,000,000, without 
tlie cdncurreiiee of the English at Portendick. 

TFie price of gum is always re^julated by the number of pieces 
of Guinea ^i'hich it co.uls at first hand, and this pi'ice varies every 
year in consequence of the difference in the liarvests, but cliiefly 
from a combination amongst tlic purchasers. This combination 
was, a yeai' or two since, canied to such an extent, that the 
ship-owners lost fifty per cent, by the expedition^ In my time, 
1 78-^ and 1 7S0, the price of the quaiitarj which weighed C-lOOlbsi 
was fixed at ten pieces of Guinea : it has since been raised to 
fifty, and even sixty pieces ; it will, probably, soon get above an 
hundred: in short, the Moors will ruin the French, if govern- 
ment do not interfere, and check the effects of tlieir combinatioiL 
According to the relative valiie of merchaudize, the gum, in time 
of peace, ought to cost, on the spot, from fifteen to tiventy 
sous per pomid, and be ^vorth in France from forty to forty-five 
sous. 

Three races or tribes of Moors, each of whom hare their 
chief, fiequent the dcsrrt vliich borders on the Senega!, collect 
the gum, and carry on the trade exclusively. The first is called 
Tranas, and occupies all the country comprised between Ap- 
guiii, St. John's river, and the Senegal. This couutiy extends 
from the shores of the sea to forty leagues in-land; and tfafi 
t;Iuef of the tribe is a descendant of Alikundora, whose name is 
, celebrated in the festivals of the country: his name is Alikouri. 
The atnte is hereditary; and the eldest son of the king succeeds 
the fither. In default of children, tlie crown descends to the near- 
est relation nf the reigning family. 

Alikouri being almost always encamped near Portcndiclc, 
causes the gum which is collected by his tribe, to be conveyed 
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Dnd only sends to Isle St. Louis what he cannot fiH4 

for at Porteiidick. Our goveruitieiit pays liim annually 

of 11^47 frm»CM; and he likt wise receives coii^idcrabli 

from our merchant ships. 

TTie second tribe 13 knonn by the .navfte of Marabous 

Artnaitcour. The <;hicf of this race is naiqcd Chems, and 

.^Iso named Aula4-el-Hagi : these collect the gum from llie fo-^ 

fesis oi l^biar, and bring it ti> the French in (he Senegal, af. 

about forty leagues only from Iste St. Louis. It does not appear 

4hat government pays any duty to the Marabous of Armancqi^r,' 

though they get much by trading with us, and the merqhaiit vcs? 

pels pay them nearly the same fees as to king Alikouri. All tlip ' 

members of this tribe are Miiraboiis, thttt is, doctors m' prcach- 

je^ of the law of Mahomet: they are hypocritical and supersU- 

^Us; but tliey have good memories, are artful in their comuier- 

PM)1 detdings, and reason well on the course of the stars, >vliicli 

in the habit of observing 

The Brackiiamns are the third tribe of Moors: they have ji 

, named Hamet Mocktar, wlioge dignity is hereditary. Tli^ 

lect their gum from llic forest of Alfatack, and sell it to lh« 

^pch near Podor. 

"This kind of fair or market is held in the Qpen nir: it begi 

ApHI, and ends in June or early in July; the rains then set iii, 

9aA give the signal for retreat. They do not weigh (he gum, but 

serve it in a cubic measure called qaantnr, whicli should be of a 

fize that was long ago agreed on between the Moors and llie 

french, but which the latter have taken care to augment, as of- 

as they have found an opportunity, llie measure is ti.\ed oa 

Ic; it has a slid'mg bottom, which lets the contents iWl laXo 

'|he hqld as soon iw the measure is full. At first it contained 

pbout SSOlbs. of eight 6iU|Ces to tlie pounds but its size has S9 

much increased, that at the time of my residence in the Senega^ 

it held 2400 such pounds: I believe it has not been thought pru- 

' :nt to increase the size of the measure beyond this point. The 

I, however, are too cunuing to be imposed on by such 9 

ross artifice ; and have therefore increased the price in the pro- 

irtion already mentioned, which is about equal to the fraud) 

actised in the measure. 

JJuring my stay at Isle St. Louis, I entered into some treatief > 
ilfa l^ese tribes relative to the gum trade; andm A|n'U 1785, 1. 
?fea% to the fort of PoJoi-, where die trade was going on. I 
iuace. (ound Jung Hamet Mocktar, his brother, the queen, their 
daui^ter, aud suite. The Moors received roe kindly, and I 
passed tlte day .with them, llie next day the king, iu* brother, 
fbe qii£en, aiid the daughter, made me a^ tUcm to diMuer ■ tlic^ 
came bplimes; aud it is a Jact, that diuiiig tlw two oiQiitlv 
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'while I remained In the environs of Podor, this familyfl 
Stnntly konoiimi me witli tiicW comiviiiy. i 

I received thaa wiUi distiiiclion, and under dUcliarfe df . 
cannon. We dined under a tent, whicli I lisd raused to iw 
ertrtcd iijxtn deck, llamet Mocktar wus a Unt figurr, large,, 
■nd wiJI made ; he was covered ^t i'h u scarlet cloul:, cmbroi^tv , . 
ed wilh yellow tinsel ; his hat was laced in tlie same muin^ ^ 
and he wire ^reeii iialf-boots. After the tirel compliments, lu ■ 
bcs:a[i In put himsetf at hit ease W taking off hij ctotlieaV *^iM 
he, ss «tll a« th« reit of his people, remained <ifily in \''" 
i4iirts. His brother had no murk of db^tiiietion, biit n'as drc 
like the other Mooit. The tjiieen, nho appeared to b« a' 
ittirty-live years old, was of an ordinary size, but so pfodu^ 
^t, that she could not \\'alk wilhotit the support c^-Cwcrl 
itho i»c\t-r (jutlled her. The (lau^liter ivas ubout sixt* 
flcwntc^n years old, andhada pleOsuM phy«in«iH>niy: hei^ 
was perfectly baudsume. Jtotb motlier and daughter' wcti 
«I according to the cuBlom of the counlr}', hut thq 
covered ivith gold and coral*. 

Tliti (huner \va5 very convivial, nnd the giiestx < 
themselves with the ulmost decency and dJsr»etion, not lllfrM^ 
est exrcss or dislitrbance tali ii^ pin re. During the irildSt^ 
of diisier we were regaled by muxic of tlie king's btatA* 

In the evening the gitests retired within the fort; n 
succeeding morning tliev not onlv returned the visit, butfi 
-with me' the whole duy. We often went to walk on di 
tif the river, and the king's daiigh^.4ras,«lwayB of thd p 
She Inught me a few Arabic wonts, and i iii reium iMtrt 
her in French ; in which she made such pros-resa, thai befttf 
ceuamled, she could express her wishes, and ask for vhl 
she wanted. The kiofr and qiu-fn testified no uiieaeiuess (B 
femiliarities that passed between uk. 

' One day tl>is young princess conceived she had a coi 
Hoainst one of my clerks, nnmcd Bonrdonnois, she havii^ 
oftVnee at a propo.-iitiou whi(:h sUe did not rightly undJS 
Kh<j,a{ipealed to me, and relieved her mind by sheddui^b 
Thc-king enming in unexpectedly, and observini; the state o| 
daughter, flew into a dreadtiil rafie- I ordered the clerk II 
brought forward, and without wishing to hear what lie h 
say, ga\e orders, that he should be embarked, and sent tl 
St. I»uis: I was immediately obeyed. As he wa-s going a 
the king and Lis daughter reientetl, aiu) intreated me to pardon 
him. i pretended that J would not excuse him; but they press- 
ed me to forgive him, and tindu^ that I still refused, the prin., 
eesit fell at my feet, i raised her imniediately, and granted her 
request. As soon as she was sure that the man would be Uhcv 
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I'rated, her face was overspread with smiles, and I recognised by I 
this trait the goodness of her heart, Tiie king himself went to" 
fetch back Bourdonnois ,- he brotigiil him before me, and the 
preti:nded injury was foi^otteii. On this occasion my conduct 
was politic, and was attended with success. I suddenly termi- 
nated a discussion which might have become serious, if I had 
seemed to doubt of the offence, or hesitated to repair it. 

1 have mentioned this auecdote by way of opposition to the J 
naturally obdurate, bai'barous, and cruel character of the Moors 
in general. It is a light upon the dark picture which I have al- 
ready given of their savage manners; audit affords a proof, that 
our connections with these people render them more commu- 

Iaicative, sensible, and humane. 
I GIVEN THE PARTICULAKS OF THE DIFFERENT COU N- 
L, TRIES, INHABITANTS, AND PBODUCTS ON THE HOUTB^ 
r OF TUE KINUDOMS OF CAHOIl, JOLOF, BABBA OK 
* MAN DIN C, B AM BOUK, JOLLY, MERINA, BOTIDDV, &C. SCC. 

VyN setting off for Isle St. Louis, I promised that I would 
p^etrate into tlie interior of Africa, and decide our doubts : 
the state of that part of the world. The same project had ex-i 
cited the attention of the English ; and 1 must declai e . that I. 
ivas e^er to imitate, or even to anticipatey them in such an un- 
deitaking. Nevertheless I did not wish to venture upon oue of 
those journies which, transporting a single man, without any fined 
object, amidst savage horoes, exposes him to all sorts of priva- 
tioHs and risque8,without affording him proper means of informa- 
tion : but, on the other liand, I was well aware that those dan- 
gers, which often occur, are provoked by imprudence, or cxag-i 
£erated by misfortune and a wish to excite interest. 

It was, however, my w ish to visit an unknown soil, hut wliich 
-I thought less liable to difficulty and labour ; and I resolved to 
cxeciiie what had, till then; appeared impracticable — a journey 
by land from Isle St. Louis to Galam. My intention was, should 
Isucceed, to travel afterwards over land to Morocco and Tunis *. 
Wy choice of this journey for a trial likewise had another 
motive. 1 wished to know if the inconveniencies of the route 
W'hicli I was about to trace through the interior of the country, 

* The iiiithor, doubtless, meant tiiat he would cause these jniirnics to lie 
esecuteti; fnr it dues not appcnr thHt he hud anv intention of performing 

'bein himself. Eo. 
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would not be much less than those of the voyage hitherto per- 
formed along the coast of tlie Senegal^ to arrive at fort St. 
Joseph, the most distant of our factories. 

This attempt met with the most complete success. 1 shall 
proceed to give an account of it, in which it will be seen that 
the Negroes, though avaricious and needy, received my traveller 
with affection of the most hospitable and generous kind ; that 
they appeared with all their natural good qualities, and the 
simplicity of tlie early ages ; and that they every where professed 
a desire to gain information m ith all the efforts of a rude people 
approaching towards civilization ; while they eagerly expressed 
their wish, that we would establish ourselves amongst them. 

I must first make known what means were in my powder for 
executing my project, and what measures I thought would 
insure it success. I had no compass in my possession, and was 
therefore obliged to regulate the journey by the course of the 
stars, and the indications of the natives. 

I could not hope for any great accuracy in the observational 
which might be made during the journey; but I imposed an 
obligation on the person, whom 1 employed to perform it, to 
mark the number of days' march by the rising and setting of the 
sun, so as to point out, as nearly as possible, the hour of hi<» 
arrival at, and departure from, each station. I also pressed him 
to note in his journal, the chariges he might experience in the 
soil, the hills, mountains, forests, tree.5, lakes, rivulets, ani* 
mals, and kinds of cultivation. He was likewise to observe the 
different tribes which he might meet with in his route, and to 
give an account of their manners, customs, religion, language, 
and the reception which he met with amongst them. My ulte- 
rior object was, that, after making all these remarks on the coun- 
try, he should prepare the people for a general intercourse with 
the French, discover the exact situation of their gold mines, and 
continue his route as far as the isthmus of Suez, after which he might 
return to France from some of the ports in the Mediterranean. 

1 have to regret, that the noble enterprize which I bad 
planned, though equal to my expectations, was far from affording- 
the results which might have been expected ; as, since my de- 
parture, it has never been followed up, and because die principal 
agent in it became the victim of an unpardonable negligence. 

M. Rubault, the person employed under my orders in this 
expedition, left Isle St. Louis on the 1 1th January, 1786, in 
company with a Marabou Moor, named Sidy Carachi: thi* 
Moor, from his quality as priest and doctor of laws, enjoyed^ 
like all his cast, the greatest veneration from all the hordes iim 
Africa. I gave Rubault two domestic Negroes, three camels Up 
carry the baggage and convey the travellers, and ordered hii»- 
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fch a supply of provisions, merchandize, and arms, as I con- 
. iwed adefpinte to the undertaking. The parly set off iVom 
@aiidiolle, whither I accompanied Lheni, on the IJtIi, at break of 
day. After a march of seven huuis, over a flat soil covered 
-with palm-trees, they arrived at a village called Cames.TOii, the 
roaster of whom received them with great kindness, and gave 

1!m a preparation of flour and milk. 
Each village, in this part of Africa, has a chief known by the 
le of master. In some parts of the country the name doea not 
trespond with that of master; but tlie prerogatives and attri- 
butes of ihe chief are the same- He receives a tribute from all 
the inhabitants for his expenses, and is charged witli exccutinj; 
the orders of the king in ivhatever relates to the police or gene- 
I justice, except that recourse is had to the sovereign in casea 
condemnation to death or slavery. This establishment is 
arty the Same as llie feudality which is said IQ have pfevailed 
ihe earliest times of the creqlion. Tlie master is the lord of 
e village. 

On setting out after his repast, at three in the afternoon, Ru- 
ult arrived by seven at another village, named B.ety, wliere he 
tsed the night : this he left at ten next morning, and at seven 
tfie evening came to a third village, called MeripeiQiob. 
The inhabitants of this village were celebrating tlie Gammon, 
ilch is ^n annual festival in honour of the birth of Mahomet; 
■lasti three days. Here Huhiiult was well treated, and pro- 
ved onwards the liext mornhig at six o'clock. The country 
er which he travelled thig day was covered with little hamlets, 
nongst the trees be obseived a white tamarind, or ape's brcad- 
e, of so extraordinary a size that he stopped to measure it, 
i found it to be eighty-four feet in circun^ferenee. He next 
Iched Gure, a village governed by a prince of the royal family; 
d afterwards that of liyain-Hyien, where he airivcd at noon, 
d stopped for three hours till the intense heat had subsided. 
le chief here refreal^iid him, and had him taken to a couch, 
lere he ordered one of his women to stand and fun hiTi. 
lOn the lOih, after passing through several aniall N^ro vil^ 
es, he arrived at that of Merine, where the inhabitants re- 
ived him with acclamations, which testified their great plea- 
re. The master and the principal iiOmbitanls came in bodies 
salute him, apd kept vS their people, who pressed on him 
tough curiosity. At the biante time a prince named Yousoufal, 
t governor of a neighbouring village, having heard of the ar- 
al of a white man, came witli a numerous suite of cavalry, 
1 offered his services. This piince urged him to stop a few 
B in his village, \^hidi he declined, but was obliged to pro- 
B Hint lie would accept the offer on his retitru. Op the l^tlj^ 
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when he was about to leave the village of Mcrine, the master 
came with ^rcat ceremony to wish him a good journey : he 
prostrated himself at his feet, kissed his hands^ and refused fo 
accept of any present whatever. 

He next readied the village of Beteldiabi^ where the people 
came out and danced before him to the sounds of the instruments 
of their country, which are the rude kind of drum already de- 
scribed, and one which resembles our mandolines. It is re-* 
markable, that the Negroes of the Senegal can never accustom 
themselves to European drums^ with which they have been ac- 
quainted for a length of time. 

The village of Beteldiabi is the last in this direction which 
belongs to the kingdom of Cayor. Rubault left it at three 
the a^rnoon, and travelled the rest of the day, and a great part 
of the night, through a forest which is near this place. He sa^ 
hi it a great number of tigers, lions, wolves, and other ferocioui 
animals, which came very near to his party at different times,, 
and whose roarings were dreadful. This forest was composed oi 
palm, tamarind, gum, and other large trees, of which Rubaull 
did not know the species. 

The kingdom is a dismemberment of the Yolofs. Th( 
extent of the latter was so great, that its king, Burba- Yolof, 
not being able to govern it himself, was obliged to divide il 
into several provinces, and entrust them to lieutenant-gene* 
rals. The one who governed the country now called th( 
kingdom of Cayor, soon revolted, and caused himself to be de- 
clared king of the country in which he was stationed. Som< 
others followed his example ; and thus were composed the states 
of Brack and Siratick, which formed parts of the above-men- 
tioned empire, but which are now inde}>endeut kingdoms. Al 
length the legitimate sovereign had only the smallest part of hia 
tenilories left him, and this was the worst and the most distair 
from commercial intercourse. Notwithstanding this almost ge — 
neral defection, Burba- Yolof always maintained his pretensions 
to the countries which he had lost. He found ^ favourable op 
portunity for attacking the kingdom of Cayor, and hastened t« 
turn it to advantage. 

The people, irritated at the tyranny of Darnel, were di^uste 
with his government, and \^ ished to shake off the yoke. Burbs 
Yolof fomented this dissension, and speedily raising an arm^ -^y* 
attacked Daniel, who was killed in the first battle, and his forc^^ ^^ 
were defeated and dispersed. On this occasion Burba- Yol^ ^ot 
gave many proofs of valour, but he wanted prudence. He e^" -H- 
tered, it is true, on an usurped domain ; but the people wish* erf 

him to make his conquest legitimate by a new election, whi ch 

could not fail to be in his favour. Far, however, from adoptk^^ijgf 
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<lliie Bimple formal]^, he treated those proud people like revolted ■ 
■llbjects; on wliich die great men withdrew to Tin, kin*; or^ 
Baol, and iuti'eated his prutectioti against their sovereign, whoin 
fliey now stigmatized as an usurper. Latir-Pat-Soucab^, ting of 
■" '. eutered immediately into the views of the rcfngeea, and 
ig that he would himself be driven from his territories, if 
be gave Burba-Yolof time to sirengthen himself in Cayor, he 
ttdaed a body of troops, whose number was rapidly augmented by 
the discontented hordes who quitted the kingdom of Cayor. He 
ilea conducted tliem witli so much skill and cuumge, that he 
'leat Burba-Yolof in several skirmishes, and killed him in a ge* 
eral eng^ement; on whitli such of his army as were not cut 
a pieces took flight, so that, in a short time, the kingdom of 
Cayor had neither enemies to fear, nor a sova'eign to g<^^^^^| 
yem it. -^^H 

Hitherto king Tin had only acted as an auxiliary: he haA'j^^l 
dayed the part of a man who, seeing his neighbour's house oa ^^^ 
ire, runs and uses all his efforts to extinguish the flames in order 
bat he may preserve liia own. He had only taken part in this 
luarrel to maintain an equilibrium amongst liis neighbours, and 
>. |>revent the most powerfiil from overrunning the others ; but 
ovf finding himself at the bead of a numerous army, he wished 
i possess himself of tlie kingdom of Cayor, and to keep it by 
overing his usurpation with the veil of a legitimate election, 
t^ith this view be convoked all the notables of the kingdom, 
ad, on the appointed day, the people repaired to u vast plain, on 
bicfa the army of Tin n'as encamped. He addressed them oa 
ie necessity of having a king who ivould govern tliem witli equi- 
f, and protect them from invasiun; declared that he knew no 
lerson better qualified for such duties than himself; and without 
raiting for their opinion?, he added, tliat whoever did not jra- 
nediately approve of his proposition he should consider as his 
inpital enemy. He even went farther, and pronounced the 
OesouU Saijai, which is the must teirible oath iu use amongst 
he Negroes : it is a violent imprecation ', and he thundered it 
8 a solemn defiance against whoever might oppose his election. 

All tlie electors acutely I'elt this injury, which was the greatest 
hat could be done to theni. The Negroes never jiardon it, and 
Jiothing can efface it but the poniard : they were, however, in 
the midst of a conquering army, which would have cut them in 

Kieces if they had presumed to oppose the wishes of its chief; 
ley therefore looked at one another for some time in melancho- 
3 silence, and seeing that they had no alternative, they acknow- 
dged htm as king, to the prejudice of the heirs of the sovei-eiga 
^hon) he had killed, and whom they already began to regret. ^^_ 
^s soon as he waa proclaimed king he distributed honorary ^i^^H 
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ties to some of the electors^ promised rewards to others, and 
assumed the functions of royalty without waiting to be bathed in . 
a spring consecrated to the coronation of the kings of Cayor. 
He took the name of Daniel^ and abandoned that of Tin; he 
then received the homage of the great people, who took the oath 
of fidelity, and appointed tAVO lieutenant-generals to govern the 
kingdoms of Cayor and Baol. 

At length his usurpation being evident, and his cruelties 
having rendered him odious to the whole state, he began to fear 
that the principal people might raise the rest against him ; to 
prevent which he cut oflF the heads of those whom he suspected, 
and sought to gain the affection of his subjects by opposing the 
demands which the notables had upon their vassals, and which 
they had a right to receive. This measure ruined them, and 
obliged them to retire to the neighbouring states. But the peo- 

SJe, though relieved from the tribute, were neither richer nor 
appier ; as Damel soon appropriated to himself what the great 
men used to receive. He made himself rich at the expense of 
all, and by ruining them all without distinction^ he deprived 
them of the means of rebellion. 

By such conduct this prince maintained himself upon the 
throne of Damel until his death. The two states of Cavor and 
Baol, which he had united to his dominiopj^ were afterwards 
divided, but they remained with his family : that of Burba- 
Yolof has never been able to recover its rights, and appears to 
have renounced them. 

The descendants of I^atir-Fat-Soucabe still reign at Cayor and 
Baol. This family, elevated by crime, has gradually acquired 
wisdom and moderation. It has had much influence on our 
commercial and political operations, which it still preserves, andf 
nothing indicates that it will lose its present power and consider, 
ration. 

1 have already touched on the subject of this revolution ; but I 
have now added some circumstances that were omitted, and 
which I think relate essentially to the history of the countr}-. 

On the 18th January, after travelling part of the night, Ru^ 
bault arrived at four in the morning at Lequekie, the first vil- 
lage in the kingdom of Yolof, which he left on the 19th; and, 
after passuig two or three others, he was met, on the QOth, by 
an envoy from the king of Yolof, who came to congratulate him, 
and escort him to the village in which the king resided : it is 
called Hicarkor, and our traveller was conducted to. a large 
square in front of the king's but. Immediately the sovereign ap- 
proached, followed by his whole court, and having on his left a 
great number of those buffoons whom the Negroes call griottes ; 
th^re are both men and women who devote tiiemselves to ibis^ 
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profession, iFor which they are reckoned infamous, and deprived 
of burial. Tlieir actions are highly gross and indecent : there is 
a party of them for each village; and as they have a right to in- 
sult and injure those against whom they have a complaint, they are 
very well treated during their life, and even enjoy a sort of 
respect ; but at their death the people avenge themselves by 
offering the gi'eatest insults to their remains, and generally 
suspend their bodies on a tree. At Senegal, however, where 
the people are more civilized and humane, they are interred like 
the rest. 

Those who accompanied the king of Yolof sung songs in praise 
of his goodness, and celebrated the arrival of a white man. One 
of them carried a mat for the king to seat himself on the instant 
he might wish to rest. Oncoming up to Rubault, the king receiv- 
ed him with open arms, and taking him affectionately by the hand, 
held it a long time; he then caused a mat to be spread, and 
placing himself upon it, made the stronger sit on his right>-hand» 
Then, after a silence of some time, he asked him what had brought 
a white man into his states, where one had never arrived before? 
Rubault explained that he had been sent to Galam by M. Durand, 
and was ordered to sakite his Yolof majesty, and to express the 
desire of the French government to form an establishment in his 
kingdom. This answer pleased the king, who immediately or- 
dered a hut to be prepared for him, to which he vfas con- 
ducted to repose. About noon, a prince belonging to the royal 
femily came with great ceremony, to invite him to dinner at the 
hut of the king; on reaching which he observed a young Negress 
washing the sovereign's feet; she left off as soon as the stranger ap- 
peared, and the king then taking him into another apartment, 
they sat down together on the same mat. Tliey parted with 
great ceremony, and the next day the king expressed tlie high 
satisfaction he felt at the proposition of M. Durand; and assured 
Rubault that he would do every thing in his power to favour the 
French, He then requested the envoy to accept an axe, and 
pressed him to remain some days longer in the village, in order 
that his subjects might see him, and consign the f^ct to their 
history, that, during his reign, tiiey had had the happiness to 
know diat a white man had arrived in tlieir country. 

On the 23d, the king had a long conversation with Rubault, 
with the aid of two interpreters, and informed him, that an escort 
Would be ready on the 25th to accompany him to Galam. After 
the conference, the ladies of the court,with their attendants, came 
to visit him ; they approached very near to him, seeming to ex- 
amine him with great curiosity, and described their sensations to 
each other in a very low voice. Tliey all seemed satisfied with 
the sight, and expressing their wishes tot \\\s \ve«\?\\ ^xAVoj^-^v- 
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ness, retired; amongst the number were four of the kingV 
wives. 

On the 25th, at two in the afternoon, M. Kubault was ready 
for his departure; when he received a most affectionate and 
pompous farewell from the royal family, the king declaring that 
he would himself write a letter to M. Durand. He then ac- 
companied him to the spot where his camels were waiting, and 
faking him kindly by the hand, said, ^' I pray the Lord to pre- 
sence thee on thy jouniey.'' 

'Ilie king gave Rubault three men to accompany him to 
Galam ; and on leaving the village of Hicarkor, they travelled 
over a large plain planted with gum-trees, of which tlie N^roe* 
appeared to know neither the use nor value. On quitting this 
plain on the 27th, he was informed, that for the next four days* 
journey, he would meet m ith no habitation, hut would have to 
pass through a vast and difficult forest, all the trees of which 
were of a thorny nature, and very close together. Arrangements 
were in consequence made : they reached the wood at noon, and 
travelled in the mid»t for the remainder of the day and part of 
the night, lliey then w-aitcd for the return of the sun, andre-r 
posed, together with their camels, in a space surrounded by a 
large fire. They hoard, and occasionally saw several lions ; but 
these animals made off on hearing the slightest noise. M. Ru- 
bault travelled through this large forest from the 28th to the 
Slst; and he asserts, that half of it is filled with gum-trees. 

At five hi the evening he left the kingdom of Yolof, and en- 
tered that of Barra. 1 have observed that the king promised to 
write me a letter, and send it by three of his subjects : this expe- 
dition shortly afterwards look place. 1 received the tliree Negroes 
with much distinction, and kept tliem a fortnight at Isle St. 
Louis; after which I sent them home with a proper answer, and 
presents for the king and his family. 

The letter of King Babakoury expressed the delight he expe- 
rienced at die sight of a white man, and the sujjerior happiness , 
he should derive from my acquaintance. It concluded with in- 
viting me to come and see him. In my answer I regretted that 
1 could not have that pleasure, in consequence of being obliged 
to return to France, but that 1 expected soon to come back again^ 
and should take the first opportunity of paying him a visit. 

from the dismemberment of the kingdom of Yolof, have not 
only been formed several powerful kingdoms, particularly those 
of Cayor, Walos, and Foules, which reach along the Senegal, 
from Galam to its mouth, but they cut off all communication 
betv\ een the Yolofs and that river. Hence these people being 
confined in the interior, have lost much of their power and 
commercial influence; but even as it now is, the Yolof king- 
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\om, on account of its great fertility, presents striking advan- 

KubaiiU, after five hours jouniey tlirough a wood, arrived at 
:«ii at night at the first village in llie kingdom of Barm or 
^^^Tanding. All the inlmbitants were asleep; and the arrival of 
ilia little caravan amongst them threw tli«m inio such alarm 
liat they took up arms; riiey were, however, soon appeased by 
:lie people of the King of Yolof ; and the master of the village 
^^^onaueted ltub8ult to a liul, seived him with supper, and pre- 
^mted him wit!) a goat. 

Ou the 1st of February he left tiiis village, which was called 

i*a»»e, al two in the afternoon. He travelled over a vast plain, 

vhich was well cultivated, and planted with fine trees. It is ia- 

■abited by laborious and more civilized Negroes than the gene- 

ulifyof that race. The houses were well built, and cleanliness 

leemed as general amongst them as with ihe whites, Tlitse peo- 

>lfe are observeis of the laws of Mahomet, have public school^, 

ind almost all of them can read and write. The children go to 

ichoo! in Ihe middle of the night, or a few hours befoie break of 

I»y. The men in this part drink neither wine nor br;nidy; they 

ill keep the ihamadau with strictness, and have a great, partiality 

or agriculture. They live under a sort of rrpijblic, whith is 

isely ndnjinlstered bv a council of elders; they are faithful, 

od-natured, and humane; mutually assist each other, and lake 

ives from tlie other hordes, but never make tliem amongst 

beiBselvcs. \Vhen their fellow- citizens have been guilty of 

crimes, they arc condemed to slavery and sold ; but it is the law 

vliich pronounoes the punishment. 

With respect to their women, they are less rigorous than Ma- 

liomct; as they think, that if the prophet could place in para- 

""<d»e his camel, cat, and many othei; anim.ils, they mayalso ex- 

= -jpect their women to enter it. To give them hopes of this event, 

-^xtie^'cause them to undergo circumcision; and in order that their 

- natural modesty may not be hurt, the operation is performed by 

■- -wCMnen. They teach the females to expect beatitude, but only 

4>n condition that they are chaste, faithful, and obedient to their 

Jiusbands. 

In this plain, which is covered nith trees, Rubauit observed 
several of the wild fig kind, which had grown to the vast girth 
of nt^wards of thirty feet. The trunk, after reaching tlie height 
of thirty-five or foity feet, divides itself into several large 
branches, which produce an infinity of smaller ones, that are 
loaded with fruit and leaves : the latter resemble those of the 
walnut-tree, are of a light green, and grow so thick that ttiey 
form an impenetrable obstacle to the sun. The fruit of this 
tree is of the shape and size of pigeons' eggs ; it has a faint lutti« 
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is filkd with nuiggots. Animals fi:«d on it; but t}ic Ne* 
groea do not use it. 'I'he timber is not fit to bum, is difficult to 
iiaw in planks, and is us«d by tbe Negrqeii for bonU, platters, 
&c. 'i'he MegToes repose and receive visits uudcr its sWde- 

TitQte are fouud in this part of the ooujitry all die animals pe- 
culiar to Africa, an well as an abundance of elefihants, lions, 
tigers, wild hogs, gsiieUes, civets, tifer-cat«, and ounces. The 
gazellia partake of the came), tbc gout, tbe deer, and the hare; 
tlicir hair ii. hkc that of jbu camel ; mid, as wtll its lluit animul, 
they have a black circle above the eyes ; their body ia like that of 
tlie hiod } their bWt iiiiilaU'fi that of the goats ; and their legs, 
lilie those of tlie hare, aie sliotler before than faehiud. They 
ascend with rajiidily, but Uicy lone much in cofoiug iov-a fi. hill, 
and wUeu ilie di'clivity is steep ihpy often roll down instead rf 
running. lu o Hut country tbcy are at their ease, ai)d go «,eH, 
.extendmg tliemselves to such a degree that their bellies ulmost 
touch the ground ; li)jn prick tiieir eaii at the least noise. Their 
ioras grow straight till within anincboftheeMremily, when thejr 
curve inwards, as if nature wished lo pre^'eal them from doisg 
any Iwnn. 'Iliey aie extreniely gentle, and easy to tantc. l^iey 
pass over Africa alternately, from tliti nortbem to tbf soulhers 
part. 

The Nqp-oes solt or |Mckle the flesh of the go^ellfis ; but when 
thiiB prepared, it is not v?ry good ; Uwugli jt is estrtant^y deii- 
catewheneaten fregh. They have a singular itMHHier of himtii^ 
4hesc animals. Wlien tlie grass is dry, ijiey sej it on fire, and 
pla'^ Ijieiiiselvcs st the pu^^^age wbicli the gazelles must lalie to 
escape, where tliey watch for ithem, and whetj Uiey appear al- 
Ifidc Uiem wiij) arrows, e^gayes, aud cliibs, making |irodtgiou3 
slaughlei'. 

Tlie civet is an animal as Itu^e and thick as a tolerably great 
dog,- it has a pointed muzzle; the eyes aiid ears are small; thie 
w4u>k«slikethose of a cat; tlie skin spotted with white, bUokj 
AUd yellow; while ils tail is as thick and loHg as that of a fiuc. 
Jt is a w iid, cruet, and carnivorous auimal, w hose hite is dan- 
gerous. I'he Negroes take ihem bysiiftres; and those who buy 
them keep them in iron cages, and feed them on raw flesh. 

T^is animal is merely an <fbjecl of curioeity with tlie Africans, 
as iticy do not eat it. The Europeajas derive from it an unctuous 
liquid, similar to an oiutaient, which collects in the inale« in a 
bag placejl between the teaticlus and tlie penis; and in the fe- 
males between die pubes and the anus, 'i'liis bag b alwul tiiree 
iuche:! deep, by t\\\i and a half wide: it contains a number of 
Jiltk: glands iilltil with odorous matter, which is obtaiuel by 
ronip»i:<i-iiou. 'i'he oprration is thus pBi-formed : — They seixe 
iht- mil uf lEie anknal while gonAnfiilin the cuge, and dn^v it bo 
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iveen tlic \13rs ; they then bnii^ t!ie liind lege in the same manner, 
^and' hold thtfdi tight; ihey titeo pass a pitinic before the animitl 
to preivent him fiom goii^ forwards ; and in tliis position tt»ey 
introduce into the sac a smM iron spoon, wUh which ihey 
lagbtly scrape tire internst emissaiies. Thia motion compresses 
the gfnuds, and obliges ihcm to evacuate the matter they contain, 
■«irbirli Is then removed witli a spoon. 

This process cannot, however, be performed daily) as the 
zuiimal does »0t piodiice a sufficient supply of matter; it there- 
fore takes i^Bce every third day, and 1(1 certain sesaoos, oace in 
<^Mro days. Each tinio affiirds about a drachm and lialf, or nt 
fthe utmost two drachmH; Wheii the substance b iirst laben it ib 
Xvliite, rattier bordeiing upmi grey, but changes imperceptiWy to 
SK broMn. Its smell at a distiuice is swoet and agreeable; but 
XvIjcu near, is too strong, and affects the head. The perfiimers 
j^repare it by mixing with it other drugs, which interrupt the 
Violent volatility of it^ particles, and t>ius render th<s smeii not 
aievely supportable, but to tnany people delightful; 

The Dutch breed a number of civets, and send to Paris all the 
ftaufik ^'bich tliey oJbtatn. They feed the atnnKtIs on nothing but 
milk and the yolks of eggs; and it is asseited that this food ren- 
tiers the Dntch mtish whiter than which comes from Africa, or 
t&e East and West Indies, where Uiey feed them promiscuously 
and abundantly on different kinds of raw tl^sh : in odier re- 
•pecta, the colour CNceptcd, all musb has the same quaiitieSi 
it is, however, a!mo><t im|>o3sihl« to procure pure nuisk, as die 
Jewra of Holland i«iid Cairo, and indeed all those who trade ia 
tltis article, almost litwaya adidterate U. They gain much by 
Utia practice, and \\e lose nothing] in the way we receive it, it 
i-9 rqual to our wants, aitdcvcn to our luxnries. 

A great number of civets might be raised in the European 
factories in Africa ; but it if evident that the rage for nKak is 
J>ast:r 3s fnir nerve-i ari> become so deticat« that we can scarcely 
tKiiik of it; it is therefore only nsed in medicine, in which it id 
administered for the cimlic in children, by applying it to the 
■lave], as well as in certain female «onipiatMt) ; and, howevef 
^■nall may Ix the ijuaniity that we receive, we find it suffiGiene 
for our consumption. 

The ounces are a species of the leopard, and their skin is e»- 
t^emely beantiful. This animal is very active, runs in a leaping 
^>r caiiteriiTg manner, and darts lil^e lightning upon its prey. It 
is s«id, Aat the Peisnuis used them for limiting gazelles, and the 
'Vilittwing is the nianiter ii] which tfa^r chase has been described : 
fiiey carried the omices on horseback, either before or behind 
^^«iD ; and when tliey perceived a gaseile, ihey sheMcd it to one, 
^*ud let. him loose. The ounce made after it, seized it by the neck. 
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and 8traiigled it; but if lie missed his leap, and the ga:zclle eaf* 
caped^ he remained in the greatest apparent confusion. Tlie 
huntsman then caressed him^ took him again on horseback^ and 
continued the sport, when the ounce became so eager to re- 
trieve his credit, that the next animal that appeared was siure to 
be taken. 

The Africans do nothing towards taqning ounces, but leave them 
in a pure state of nature, so that they are less docile, amusing, and 
useful. 

This animal is about the size of a greyhound: it has a round 
head, a wide mouth, and very sharp teeth. ITiere is nothing fe- 
rocious in its appearance, but it is naturally savage. It never 
approaches villages or farms, except at night, and does not attack 
either men, women, or children ; but every thing else suits its 
purpose. There is nothing good about it but its skin. 

y.'he tiger-cat in Africa is merely a degenerate species of the 
tiger, with which we are acquainted ; and tliough it be smaller 
and less strong, it possesses all the uutameable ferocity peculiar 
to its prototype. 

ITiere is also very common in thb country, a curious species of 
lizard or cameleon; this animal is generally two feet long, from 
the muzzle to the root of the tail ; and the tail itself is not less than 
three feet in length. It lives on fruit and roots; its skin is 
covered with little yellow, green, black, and white scales, which 
appear as if varnished, so bright are the colours. Its large red 
eyes, which are even with the top of the head, seem to sparkle 
when you come too near it, or irritate it. When in a stale of 
anger, its bag, which is under its throat, suddenly swells, and the 
animal becomes agitated and furious. Its bite, without being veno- 
mous, is severe ; and it never lets go the part which it has seized. 
If* it be not quickly killed, it carries away the part which it has 
caught, and it is not easy to deprive it of life. Blows do it no 
harm ; but the only part at which it can be mortally wounded i^ 
the nostrils, on which it sheds a few drops of blood, opens its 
mouth, and expires. Its feet have five toes, armed with long, 
strong, and sharp claws, which serve to climb trees, as well as to 
attack and defend itself. Its tail is also a weapon of defence 
with which it does much injury. The Negroes eat these animals, 
and find the flesh excellent; they hunt them with tlieir ordinary 
arms, and often take them w ith a slip-knot when they find them 
on the branch of a tree. 

The vast plain which Rubault now quitted, is partly under the 
dominion of the King of Bauibouk. He arrived at seven o'clock 
in tlie evening in the village of JSialeme, the ordinaiy residence of 
the king. This kingdom, however, which Kubault calU Bam- 
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oak, is ndt that which contains tlie gold mines^ which I shall 
Iterwards speak of. 

The prince received him with marked attaition, and waited 

n him at his hut, accompanied by all his court ; he told him he 

"X^vus the protector of travellers, and desired him to inform his 

ouiitrymen, that he wished them often to visit him. The next 

ay, the 'id, he proceeded on his journey, when the king 

ave him an ox, and Rubault returned die compliment by a piece 

f Guinea. On that day and the third, he passed through the 

"^i'illSj>es of Caiiime, Cambalot, and Caldenne, at which he 

T^ topped to procure a supply of provisions, lie observed that 

"Che inhabitants of tliis village were all dyers, and that tiiey made 

sx quantity of indigo; their lands were highly cultivated, and 

'^vere covered in many parts with gum-trees, as well as with the 

fispecies which produces incense, aloes, and mastic. The Negroes 

smre but little acquainted widi the value of these productions; but 

liubault considers them if properly collected, as an inexhausti- 

souixe of riclies. 

The inceaseis a kind of gum. These two substances, though 

a different nature, are obtained at the same period, by dilFer- 

^jnt processes, from the trees which produce them : tiie latter also 

s^re very much alike. ' That which gives the incense is very full , 

-of branches, which are slender, flexible, and covered with prickles; 

"Xliey have a thin adherent bark, of a grey colour ; their leaves are 

Jlong and narrow, always green, and coupled, though each shoot 

Ss terminated by a single leaf. The pedicle is red and tolerably 

.strong. On rubbing them between the hands, they give out an 

"unctuous liquid of a strong and aromatic smell, and rather an 

^ici id taste. A great quantity of these shrubs are found near the 

^um-trees in the desert, as well as on most spots in this part of 

^Africa. The greatest consumption of incense lakes place in our 

^hurche» ; it is also used in medicine. The sub;?tance called 

aloes is also sought for in the isles of die Red Sea, though it may 

"be more readily obtained on the coasts, and in the h)terior of 

"Western Africa. The Indians make much use of this resin as a 

powerful cathartic. Mastic is also obtained in great quantities, 

and the ajiothecaries employ Uie pulverised wood of the trees 

^vhich produce it, in their compositions. 

The people of the state of Bambouk are rigid MahomctaiiSj 
^nd their government is hereditary and absolute. 

On the oth of February, at four in the morning, after a journey 

of two hours, itubault entered the khigdom of Youly, and ar- 

i'ived at noon at the village of Gambia, die whole of which was 

surrounded with a palisadoe ten feet in height. Here the master 

^ave him a good dinner, and in two hours afterwards, he reached 

*lte village of*Lamcemo, where he passed the night. The next 
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day at rfawri, as he was about to proceed on his journey, an envoy 
arrived from the km^ of Youly, refjuesting lie would visit hia 
majesty at Mediiie, llio place of liis residence. Riibaiilt an- 
nrered that, although- he had llie greatest desire to seeUis ma?^ 
jesty, circumstances would not pernrit him, as he was in haste to 
get to Gahm ; besides « htch, he hnd no merchanttlEC left worthj 
of the acceptance of 90 great s persMinge. 

The envoy, who neemed to attach more importance to the 
present tliaii ihe visit, answered shortly, that this was an unsatis- 
fecloiy excuse, as the. Camels which lie saw were loaded with pro- 
pwlj-. It was in \ ain ihut our traveller assured liim of his uiis- 
tate, and he insisted on inspecting onr baggage. Being then 
couviiiccd, lie said, that his inasler had been imposed tiyon by 
hhc reports, and he would set hira right. He tlira> suffuied the 
party k) proceed, and accepted' the blade of a sabre. 

liie kingdom of Youly is very mountainous, and the hills are 
covered with tine troes. Tlie riilages are situated id the valliesy 
and the soil isvery fertile. The inliitbitants cultivato great t^xa-' 
liticsof jijain, indigo, tubacen, audcottort. 

The tow ti of Mediwe, whidi is the cat>ilE>l of the liingdoiS, ia of 
n- considerable siicc, and contaiiU about a thousand hou.ses. It* 
fovtilications aw tlio 9;nu« as tlwse of llie other loWns in Africa. 
'ITicse people, lite alt the rest, are superstitious ; and thoU^ 
mostot^them are pagans, they place implicit confidence in thft 
grisgris or auiulets of the Mahometans; the reason ie, that the/ 
consider the art of writing as magic; and therefore place move 
faith in the ttilcnt of a u>ngician, iban iu tlie senteuco9 of llis 
prophet. 

Mun^' Part observed at Kolor, an institution which is woilhy 
of being ItiiOBU, particularly becaiwe Rubaull speaks of it in 
more succinct terms. They botb saw suspmded to a tree a kind 
of masted hahit, which they we^e told belonged to Monbo-Jombo, 
tt name which they give to a ni«gi»trate peculiar to themselves^ 
and whose office is' very singnlar. It is formed for lite purpose 
of frightening the women, and is established in aUnost all tbe^ 
Maudiflgo tovinis. When a husband thinks he bas reasoa ta> 
complain of Ibe conduct of his wife, he disguises himself, or 
dresses one of hia friends, in tliis masked dress ; then, armed with 
a rod, 19 the sign of his authority, Moubo Jombo amiounces his 
arri\'al by making teirible cries in the wood near the towns: 
these cries ffi'e always heard in tlie evening or night; and the 
figure on entering the town repairs to tlie bentang, or spot, at 
which all the inhabitants make a point of assembling. 

This apparition terrifies all the winnen ; because as the person 
who acts the part of Monbo JonibOj is totally imknowa to them, 
cdcfa of ihcm fears Urat tlie visit is made to herseU'. Tha WTcmony 
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^mmencea by sni^s aud (iancing, wliicfa continue till midgtiigh^ 
pad then the guiU)' female is singled out by the mask. £11- 
^biDtly Nhe is st^iztd Ity the cuii]|way, stripped naked, tied to « 
|>QSt, and enjeUy scotirged by the rod of the magistrate, ainidst 
the crii-s and ehou^s of all tlie Kpectatorj;. It ia remaiii^ble, t|iaf 
(HI -these occBsious llie wonieu most loudly ridicule the Dufortur 
Pilte parson nUo in piuuahed. At bj'eak of clay tlie mask makes 
btmself known ; jvnd the 4K>or wojewui, who bag almost sunk !>&■ 
iteath the stripes, retires confused and dishonoured. Thus ter-r 
pQimdeK tills indecent aed biirharous &rce. 

Ob tbe ^tli of February, after a journey of t«o hours, Ru. 
fewlt-aptered the ^iflgdoni of Merinp. He had set oft' nt iivu in 
tl)« moiling, aud at noon neitchcd ili<e vijiiigc of (isinbiaj \vhicb 
belongs to this -sova^igoty. He was here inforiped by .tb« 
iMeter that be would liave to trav,^4 for two days through the dc 
martoi Siobani, where he would fiud no habjtatiou; h^ received 
E^reHjiHiont; ia the village, but was obliged to pnss tlvc i^ght in 
tbe wood. 

The iutiabitauts of Gambia informed Euhault of ,a very sio- 
guiar custom which prevails amongst them, as well as the wbolff 
lUDgdom of Merine. These Negroes ar# travejiprs; aud when 
pne of them is on a journey, his neighbour takes possesion qf 
his wife: the woman is obligtid lo recave hiui, feed iiim, comr 
jdy with his wishes, aud take the greatest care of liis person. Thi« 
fruBtom is reciprocally observed, aud the Negroes uever fail to 
pOKform to it; hence, as it is geneiaji, it does uo h^rm to auy 
poe. 

Hubault set ofl' from this village in llie morning, cpntiuaed his 
journey till ten in the evening, and, as w as predicted to him, 
passed the night in the forest. This forest appeared astonishing 
to Rubaiilt I he spoke with sur^Jrise of the niimber.s, height, and 
beauty of the trees, amongst which were a|l those of the gum 
kind. He did not feel the want of wafer; hut all his provi- 
sious being exhausted, he suffered much from hunger, aud was 
pbliged to eat tlie fruit of a tree called ^;i»(^: he compared it 
to potatoeK, wi^ this differcQce, that it was less cou^inct; he 
fibserved that it wa.s the ordinary and favourite/ood of wildho|;s, 
»f which animals he met wilh great numbers, as well as wijb 
Wolves, apes, tigers, and lions, but received no liarin from tliem, 
though they approached tolertibly near to him. He even saw a 
iiooeas and her cubs walking at avcry short wav from him, while 
tfae lion remained at the distaiiace of niusket-shut. Besides these 
animals, which are very eoniinoii iji Afrira, the country of Me- 
ciue contains several otliers vvhicb are £31^ uo .where eycept in 
<i>^9late and its cnyirous. 

The most renuirkuble of these is guiamula, which is nearly 1 
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as Iiip;li as the elephant, but much less stout : it is a kind of 
camel; it has a long neck; the same sort of head; and two pro- 
tuberances, Mhich form a kind of natural saddle on its back; it 
lias also extraordinarily lonj; legs. The horny substance of its 
foot is black and ('.('ft like that of an ox ; it walks fast, and rims 
well during a great distance. It eats little, and is not delicate, 
but feeds on thistUs, reeds, leaves, and shoots of trees. It is al- 
ways in a half-starved state ; but the Negroes eat its flesh, which 
thev find verv good. 

'The natives have never attempted to tame this animal, or t^ 
make use of it for carrying burdens; tliey do not therefore know 
whether it is docile, or capable of bearing a load. They do not 
approach it without difficulty, and never without alarm. Nature 
has furnished it with seven horns, which are straight, bluck, 
strong, and pointed ; and in those which arc of fuli age, they are 
above two feet in length , but when the animal is young, they 
tire not more than six inches : they are then enveloped in a rough 
kind of hair to williin two or tinee incliCii of their extremity: but 
this hair drops off when the horn has attained a certain length. 
It resides in the woods and on the highest mountains. 

lliere is also in this part of the country a species of white 
apes, whose colour is as beautiful as that of our tinest white 
rabbits. They have fine red eyes, are of a small stature, and aro 
ver)' gentle and docile when young ; but as they grow up, their 
natural cunning and malignity are developed. They are so deli^ 
cate, and so much attached to their native country, that they re- 
fuse food, and starve themselves to death when taken out of it. 
The French residents at Galam had several of them ; but they 
were never able to brinji aiw alive to Isle St. Louis. It cannot 
surely be said that it i^ tlio loss of liberty which causes them to 
pine to death : for xhvy care little about being chained in their 
own country ; and while in this state, they eat and thrive abun- 
dantly; but they will not le:\vc the temtory. This is a great pity, 
as tJKv an- the most beautiful aiiimals in the world; and setting 
aside tht^r malice, nothing is more agreeable or diverting. 

The weazle of ilis country is not larger than that of Europe; 
but it is totally while, and so brilliant is the colour, that it seems 
to be covered with silvtr. It is fierce, and naturally untame- 
able: it bites in a strange manner; and when it gets any thing 
between its teeth, it is easier to kill it, than make it let go its 
hold. It is long, strong, and slender ; and its. continual motion 
gives it such an extraordinaiy ^ippctite, that it is obliged to be con-^ 
tinually in search of food, i t preys upon birds, fowls, rats, and 
serpents ; indeed, nothing comes amiss to it ;, and when it meets 
with an animal for which' it has a Ukiii^, consulting less its strength 
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than its courage, it springs upon the victim, forces in its s)inrp 
and long claws, and in the end always overcomes it. 

The Negroes continually huut this animal, though with great 
precaution, for they have a siugular dread of its bitej and to se- 
cure themselves against it, they catch the weazie by snares, and 
kill it before ihey take it from the tiap ; they then eat the Bcsh, 
and sell the skin to the French at the factory of Galam, or to 
the English, by the means of caravans which convey the slaves. 

The pigeons of this country are large, and in shape like" our 
own ; but they have this peculiarity, that theli' plumage is quite 
green, there not being a feather of any other colour. At a di»r 
tance they look lite parroquets. They breed fest, and are vei 
good to eat. 

Tlie kingdom of M^rin6 is not very large : Rubault passej 
through its narrowest part. The people are Mandingos, and 
possess an active and mercantile spirit. They consist of Maho- 
metans and idolaters, but the latter are most numerous ; tliey, 
ho«ever, live in harmony together, and never suffer religious 
differences to disturb their peace. 

On tlie 10th of February, Rubault set off early in the morn- 
ing, and arrived at noon at the village of TalliliO, a frontier of 
the kiiigdom of Eondou : this is probably tlie same vilhge which 
Mungo Park calls Tailika, and by which he also entered the 
kingdom. The major part of the inhabitants of this village are 
Foulahs, who profess ihe Mahometan religion : they are mer- 
chants, who eiuich themselves either by supplying the caravans 
which pass tliruugh their country with provisions, or by the sale 
of ivory, which they procure by hunting elephants, to which they 
are accustomed from their infancy. 

By the 14th Rubault liad reached the village of Coursan, the 
ordinary residence of the king of the country, whose name is Al- 
mami. It is worthy of remark, that Mr.Park no longer fol- 
lowed the track of my tmveller : for he indicates the residence of 
the king of Bondou to be at the village of Fatteconda, on the 
right bank of the river F616m6, and at a great distance from 
Coui'san. Both gentlemen saw the king, and have given a de- 
scription of the palace which he inhabited, wliich exactly cor- 
respond; hence we can only reconcile tlie difference in the places 
to arise from the king having palaces at each of them. 

His ntajesty being at a country seat, the stranger was received 
by his prime minister, who supplied him with provisions, and 
told him that the king would arrive the next day. On the 14th 
the queen saw him, and iuireated him to stop a little longer, as 
she had sent an express to her husband, who shortly returned 
with intelligence that he was coming. An ox was tl 
killed; and the kii^, on arriving, sent for our traveller. 

nuKANn.j X 
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aaking Uitn tlie usual questions, as to what had brought him into 
his country, he wished to know, if I had not sent hiin some pre- 
sent? Rubault answered that I intended to dc so, but that he had 
distributed all the merchandise which I had given him.' He, 
however, promised to send the king whatever he might wish for, 
as soon as he arrived at Galam. His majestj' appeared surpris- 
ed, and replied, that his father used to receive great presents 
from the factory at Galam; but he had had nothing from ihera. 
He concluded by adding that, as Rubault had brought him no 
present, he would not suffer him to depart. The next day, how- 
wer, he became more tractable, told hnn that no harm should 
happen to him ; but insisted on receivuig a present, it being an 
ancient privilege which he would not forego. It was at length 
agreed, that Rubault should send him a compliment from Ga- 
lam, which was fixed at two pieces of guinea, a fiuc musket, four 
pounds of powder, one hundred flints, one hundred bullets, and 
a pair of double-barrelled pistols. This demand from so power- 
ful a king was considered as very moderate; nevertheless, byway 
of making sure of the articles, he ordered three men to go with 
Kubault as far as Galam, under pretence of escorting him, where 
they faithfully received the promised allowance, as well as several 
magnificeiit presents for the king's women. 

The queen havii^ reported her opinion to the other women, 
they all wished to see the traveller, and he was in consequence 
conducted to the square where they resided. Immediately on 
his entrance, they all rushed out, siirroimded him, and expressed 
their astonishment by laughing and shouting. Several of them 
would touch his eyes, and others, hb hands, nose, Sec. at which 
they expressed surprise and curiosity: they then asked him a 
number of questions, as to the origin of the colour of his skin, 
us wnW as about the white women, their amorous propensities, 
and the conduct of their husbands towards them. Rubault sa- 
tisfied them as well as he could, and did not fail to flatter them. 
Indeed, he asserts, that Uiere were many of them that were hand- 
some and well shaped. Most of them were youi^: he endea- 
voured to count them, but could not, as they were continually 
running about him; he, however, supposes, that there were at 
least fifty. 

The village of Cour.san is surrounded with palisades, and 
contains about 1200 inhabitants. Rubault then continued his 
journey; and on the 17th quitted the kingdom of Bondou. Ilie 
duties or customs are very rigorous in thb state; and in many of 
its towns, the value of a bar in European merchandise is paid for 
the passage of a loaded ass. In the part where the king resides, 
they deniiind a musket and a barrel of powder, I lately spoke 
of the preparations for war, which this sovereign was making 
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sgaimt the king of Bambouk : tlie expedition was successful, and 
he coDquered party was obliged to cede all the countries and 
illages on the eastern bank of the FelSme. 

If it were not for the uncharitable maxims of the Koran, the 
Foulahs of Bondou, who are naturally good, would be kinder 
to strangers, and less reserved in their conduct towards the Man- 
dingos: my traveller, however, bad nothing to complain of, as 
he was very well treated. 

The government is under the influence of the Mahometan 
laivs, with the exception of the king and his family; but though 
the great people of the state be Mussulmans, they are wise enough 
not to sanction religions persecution; and Pagans and Mussul- 
mans consequently live in peace together. 

The Foulaha have a particular language; but almost all of 
them speak Arabic: ihey are graziers, farmers, and merchants, 
and every where live in abundance; but at Bondou they enjoy 
in profusion all the necess^ics of life. 
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EXTRACT FBOM TH£ JOURNAL OF SIDI-CARACHI ON 
His HETUKN FBOM GALAH TO ISLE ST. LOUIS. — FAE- 
THER PARTICULAIIS OF THE COUNTRY IS THE EN- 
VIRONS OF GALAM. 



Si, 



^IDI-CARACHI, the Marabou Moor, who accompanied my 
traveller to Galam, set off to return to f sle St, Louis on the Sgth 
of March, 1766. As he did not exactly come by the same route 
which he went, 1 shall give an extract from his journal, which 
will shew the distance of the journey by hours, from Isle St. Louis 
to Galainf . 



" From Tombaboukan6 ... to Golombo, 6 hours. 

• Golombo — M£dinS 5 ditto. 

Mdiiine — Kainoura, 7 ditto. 

• Kainoura — Gougiourou, 5 ditto, 

Gougiourou .... — Sambacolo, 5 ditto, 

Sombacolo — Buggil, 6 dittu, 

"' Buggil , . : : , — Ciuawn, 5 ditto. 

• Caursan — Coudi, 4 ditto. 

'• Coudi — Gniiiado, 6 ditto. 

"■ Granada — Tellika, 5 ditto. 

»* Ttilica — Gitintua, B ditto. 



i 



t The places marked with nn asterisli, were visited by Rubault and Sidi- 
Carachi, when they travelled together. Two asterisks indicate the place 
which Mungo Fuk passed thtough as well as o^^ tiqvelieis, 
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From Gambia 
Kolor 
Lanicn 
CaidenDG 
Cafime 
Maleme 



to Kolor, 

— Ltimeiiy 

— Caldenne, 

— Cafime, 

— MaJerae, 
Passe, 



6 hours, 
8 ditto* 

4 ditto. 
6 ditto. 

5 ditto. 

6 ditto* 



Passe, four days travelling in the .woods to arrive 



at Kiamen, eight hours march per day. 



Kiamen 

Caka 

Gary , 

Hicarkor 

Douai 

Gasama 

Kibi 

Coqui 

Betel-Diabi . 

M^rin^ 

Keainderaiu 

M^rin6-Giob 

Maricamp 

GaqdioUe 



Caka, 

Gury, 

Hicarkor, 

Douai, 

Gasama, 

Kibi, 

Coqui, 

Betel-Diabi, 

M^rin^ 

Keainderain, 

M^rine-Giob, 

Maricamp, 

Grandiolle 

Isle St. Louis, 



82 ditto. 
6 ditto. 

5 ditto. 

6 ditto. 

4 ditto. . 

6 ditto. 

5 ditto. 

7 ditto, 

5 ditto. 

6 ditto. 

4 ditto. 
Sf ditto. 

5 ditto. 

7 ditto, 

6 ditto. 



Total 206 hours. 



These 206 hours journey are calculated at the rate of three* 
fourths of a league per bour^ a progress which appears reasonable, 
and which gives the distance of 154^ leagues. By the river^ it 
is estimated at not less than 300 leagues; which makes an enor-> 
mous difference ; while it is evident that the abridgment of the 
journey nevly two months, in consequence of performing it by 
land, is the least advantage which Europeans will derive from the 
discovery. / 

I have said that Sidi-Carachi left Galam on the 2gth of Maich ; 
bearrived at Isle St. Louis on the 22d of April following. He 
' performed his journey homewards without experiencing the least 
obstacle, and was every where received with the most generous 
Hospitality. He returned upon one of the camels which had gone 
"with the party to Galani. At the village of Sambacolo he was 
treated with great distinctiop. The place is remarkable for being 
inhabited entirely by farmers and hardware-manufacturers : the 
latter comprise sword-cutlers, smiths, farriers, and copper and 
gold-smiths , but they h^ve neither forges nor shops. Iliey work 
outside their houses, under the shade of trees, and convey the 
whole apparatus of their trades wherever they wish to move to; 
their working materials, hp^Vev^r^ consist only of a very small 
) anvil, a goat's-skin which serves them for bellows, a few ban)* 
mers, a vice, and two or three files. 

Xhese worknien are naturally so indolent, that they always sit 
^t4^eir epplo^me^ an4 ^re in^essaiitl^ talking and sfi^okipg, 
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They nev^r work alone ; for the smallest job requires at least 
three assistants : one blows the beHows, and uses all sorts of wood* 
for fuel ; while the other two sit with the anvil between them ; 
and in this posture they beat the metal carelessly, and with as lit- 
tle strength as if they were afraid of Jiurting it. Nevertheless, 
they manufacture articles of gold and silver, which appear by no 
means common ; and if they were less idle and better informed, 
they would become excellent workmen. 

In the articles which they make from iron, they are equally 
adroit ; and the temper which they give to their cutting instru* 
ments is perfect. They have iron mines, but they prefer iron 
from ours, which we convey to them in bars, I have already 
observed, that » hese bars are considerably reduced, and serve for 
money, in the bargains which we make with them. Our iron 
ought to be nine feet long, two inches wide, and four lines thick : 
it is divided into fifteen parts, of seven inches and a half in lengthy 
which are called flaps, four of which form the bar. 

Sidi-Carachi speaks, in his journal, of a tree which is found 
in these environs, where it is called Sanare : it is about the size 
of a large pear-tree; and its leaves, which resemble those of the. 
rose, are always green. Its wood and flowers are odoriferous, 
and the Negroes use them to perfume their huts. They carefuUy 
preserve this species of tree, because the bees delight in it, and 
they sell their wax and honey to the £nglish. 

At Kiamen, Sidi-Carachi lodged M'ith a Marabou Negro, who 
was the richest and most respectable of the inhabitants. This 
man enjoyed the highest reputation, on account of his holy cha- 
racter; and people came from very distant parts to make him 
offerings, and buy his gris-gris. He behaved extremely kind to 
bis brother in Mahomet ; and after talking on the object of his 
journey, he spoke about the desert which our traveller had just 
passed through. " It is there," said the Marabou Negro, *^ m a vast 
place surrounded by trees, that I perform the august ceremony . 
of circumcision." 

This ceremony takes place in the following order : — The pro- 
cession is led by the Guiriots, who beat their drums; and march 
with a solemn step, without singing : they are followed by the 
Marabous of all the neighbouring villages, who are dressed in 
white, and walk in pairs. At some distance onwards, are placed 
the yOung Negroes who are to undei-go the operation : they wear 
no breeches, and march one after the other, holding a large sa- 
gaye in the left hand : they are accompanied by their relations, 
who not only witness their profession of faith, but excite their 
courage to support the pain they are about to suffer, which| 
though very acute, the patients must not seem to feel. 

The prioc^ Marabou, or he from Kiamen^ walka ^ft^ ^bs^ 
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candidates, and the procession is closed bv a body of armed men. 
■On reacbiug the spot, the Maiabous place themselves on each 
side of a plank, which is raised on two bencheti in the midst of 
the circle. The candidates and their relatives stand opposite to 
the platform, at the distance of about fifty feet, in the same order 
in which they arrived j and the armed men surround \he place oi 
eacritice. 

Tlie Marabou operator then turns himself towards the east, 
sajs a sala or praver, which all the assistants repeat with much 
gravity. This ended, the lirst candidate, followed by his friends, 
approaches the plaiik and bestrides it, taking ojf the pagnc which 
covers his shoulders and body. The Marabou takes the prepuce, 
draws ibas far as po.isible over the gland, hold^t it between his 
fingers, and quickly separates it with a knife. Tlie Negro then 
gets from the board, retires laughing, and does not seLOi to mind 
the bleeding of the wound. The other candidates submit to tlie 
same ceremony, and all remain in siglit till it is over. 

When the wound has bled for some time,it is repeatedly washed, 
and this is continued every day w ith fresh water till it be healed, which 
generally takes place in ten daysor a fortnight. This curemust be per- 
formed without any drug ; and all the patients, when descending 
from the plank, are obliged to a»<sunie a cheerful aspect, though 
many of lliem are so much oveicome as to require the lielp of 
their friends to conduct them away. 

When the wounds are healed the patients make a tour through 
all the 1 illages, and raise contributions for a public festival. 

Tliese people are rigid observers of ail the laws of Mahomet; 
and one of their duties, which they exercise to the utmost extent, 
U to rub and cheat the Christians as often a^ possible. They say 
prayers five times a day, and on Friday, wliich is their sabbath, 
seven times. The Mahometans of Senegal only pray tliree 
times daily, viz. at the dawn, at noon, and at sun-set : for want of 
luostjueS] they meet in the place appropriated for public business, 
and join in prayer with much devotion and gravity. Tlie cere- 
mony lasts about half an hour each time, and no escuse is ad- 
initted for non-attendance. On praying they always turn their 
faces towards the east^ but on the contrai^', when they wish tQ 
tatisfy the wants of nature, they turn tonardj the west, and crouch 
down like women. 

^11 Mahometans are obliged to fast once ayear for an entire oioon, 
and this fa^t is called the ramadan. The period at which itfake^ 
place, changes annually, in consequence of their year being a 
lunar one, which makes it ten days shorter than the solar calcu- 
lations; but the less infomied Negroes, fix their fast on the ap- 
pearance of the September moon, or ttie autuumal equinox. As 
f oon as it appearsj they salute it by offering it tlieir right (laiirfj 
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*liicli tliey .previously spit id ; they then bow their heads towarda 
h, and M alk two or three tiiiieii in a circular direction. 

Ail the Muhomelans have a great veneration for the moon, 
insomuch that they never fail to salute it as soon as it rises. Tiiey j 
present it their open purees, and pray that it will cause theii' \ 
money to increase, as it grows. They call their months by tbtf j 
4iame of moons.' 

Sidi-Carachi stopped at Gasama, a large village situated in i 
valley, which contains a prodigious ntunber of palm-trees ( 

bind, and widi the wine from whicli the inhabitants carr<|*fl 
in a considerable trade. It is a liquor which runs from the togV 
the tree by means of an incision, and is of the consist^ 
ice and colour of skimmed milk ; it ferments like cham 
sweet when it issues from the tree, but become! 
. lur in a fe^v days, and speedily changes to vinegar; not^'^ 
^withstanding which the Negroes frequently make it their com-* 
This wine is very spirituous, and the intoxication ' 
^vbich it produces often gives rise to fatal eflects. One brancii 
«)f these trees will frequently yield, from a single incision, two 

Suarts of wine in twenty-four hours, and continue running for 
liitj- or forty days ; after which the Negroes, who interest them- 
selves to preserve the trees, stop up the hole with clay, in order 
to g^ve the sap another direction. £uch branch will bear an m- 
«ision, ^^ilb the same result. 

One manner ofdrawing off the wi'iie is, to make a hole at the top 
of the tree, in which they fix a cane, to conduct the liquor down 
ijito their potfi. The Nt^roes do not kuow why this method 
is preferable, hut they say, that they pursue the means adopted 
by their forefathers : the reason, however, is obvious; for if the 
tree were perforated towards the bottom, the sap would run off 
.tiefore it had imparled any nourishment to the tree; and it is 
^^ewise ascertained, that the higher the tree, the more-sweet and 
iicb is the wine. 

Tlie Negroes do not use ladders to ascend these trees, but 
climb by means of a strong rope of cottou, or of palm leaves 
twisted together; this rope is long enough to embrace the trunk 
of the tree and the body of a man, leaving about two feet be- 
_tween them. The Negro encloses the rope by means of a but- 
ton and loop, and then, by a circular motion, ascends the tree 
mill the greatest confidence, having his arms at liberty to peform 
any operation. 

JQesides the wine, the Negroes deiive from a certain species of 
the' palm-tree, a kind of oil, which tliev eat, and use for anoint- 
ing their bodies ; it renders their skin glossy, and their joints sup- 
ple. This oil has the taste and consistence of butter. 'Ibc £u^ 
JTopeans employ it in their cookery, and find it very good uheit^ 
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when fresh ;*but if kept for a time, it becomes rank, and lose* 
its colour, tainte, and smell. It ia said to possess some medici- 
nal virtues, particularly in the gout, the pain of which it reheves. 

There are several species of palm-trees, ail of which are pro- 
duced in Africa in great abimdance. Those which are found on 
the banks of the Senegal, afTord no fruit; nor did 1 ever find any 
dates amongst them, lliongh I made a particular search. Why 
these trees are barren in the positions just mentioned, I cannot 
perceive, as thcj beai' fruit iu the iuterior and on the coast of 
Barbar)'. 

1 have now said enough to shew tlie utility of the journey that 
I have described. I received through Rubault a letter from 
Sirlan, prince of Galam, stating that soon after my envoy's arri- 
val, he had procured fur the company upwards of 200 slaves, and 
aquanbty of gold and ivory. 

CHAP. XVII. 

ACCOUNT OF THE SITUATION OF KUBAULT AT T.ALAM, AT 

THK TIMK OF MY DEPARTURE FROM ISLE ST, LOUIS. 

PERIOD OP MY EMBARKATION. ARRANSEMENTS 

WHICH 1 MADE FOR THE SAILING OF A FLEET TO GA- 

LAM, AND FAILURE OF ITS OBJECT. MELANCHOLY 

END OF RUBAULT. GENEItAL REFLECTIONS ON THE 

VOYAGE TO OALAM. REMARKS ON THE KINGDOM OF 

BAMBOUKAND ITS GOLD MI NES. 

J.T wasevident that Rubault was treated with the highest respect 
at Galam; the governor and the inhabitants were all eager to 
serve him, while the neighbouring princes sought bis alliance, and 
kept up an amicable correspondence with him, to induce him t» 
form establishments in their states ; to effect which, uegociations 
were actually opened, that would have answered our most aan- 
guine wishes, 'i'he i-eport of the re- establishment of the French 
fiictory at Galam was soon spread through the country, and every 
day produced important changes in our favour; while tlie routes 
from the interior were covered with people, who conveyed their 
slaves and merchandize to Galam. In &hort, the inftux was so 
greatjthatRubaultliadno merchandize to givein exchange. Never- 
theless the Negro merchants or Moors gave credit to Rubault 
for all their articles at a price agreed on, and which was to be de- 
frayed on the arrival of the Rcti. 

Rubault had purchased upward." of 1000 slaves of different 
liatioDB, and had- collected a quantity of gold, 800 quintals of 
ivory, aud a number of precious stones and olytcta of natural 
luatory ; while liie trade, which had already become so ii '^" 
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would have been coniiidei'abl; augmented during the stay of the 
fleet, as tliat was the period of tlie fiiir, and llie general rendez- 
vous of all the African merclianls; in short, he had fully iK'quit- 
ted himself of his mission, as tie iiad procured the company im- 
mense benefits, and had disposed the neighbouiing princes to 
receive us on their territory. 

Such was liie situation of Rubault at Galam, when I left Isle 
St. Louis on the Slstof July, 1780. I had made arrangements 
for the sailing of the fleet, which repaired to its destination, but 
too late, as Itubault no longer existed. He fuiind it imjKisBible 
to maintain, through nothing but the respect which was shewn 
to him, tile great number of slaves which he had procured, and 
they became refractory and set themselves at liberty, (le had 
for some time foreseen the fate which would befall him, and was 
making arrangements to avoid it, by returning over land to Isle 
St. Louis; hut while he hesitated, "the others acted. One fatal 
night, the slaves r^olted and pursued him with fiiry; the house 
which he inhabited, was a feeble structure, and they easily forced 
the doors. Itubault jumped out of the wiiidovi', but was imme- 
diately seized and massacred; the house and magazines were 
^MJlaged, and all the property disappeared with its collector. 
^fhh event arose from the discredit which our commerce expe- 
|ienced: for it is not enough with the half-civilized nations in 
^frica, to pay in merchandise, but there must be a rigorous 
tHinctiiality in the limes of payment. The most afflicting result, 
however, of liiis catastrophe, was the abandonment of the di»- 
coveries which I had attempted tu make in a country still un,- 
}:nowD, as the documents which Rubault had collected were 
L^Stroyed ; while in consequence of bis unfortunate end, I could 
^Hnd no one who would attempt the journey again. Thus all 
^Hly hopes were defeated. 

JOufing this horrible night, the prince of Galam, and the in- 
liabitants reposed in peace. When they were informed of the 
insurrection, it was too late to stop its course, which was so ra- 
, (lid, that they had scarcely time to take measures for their own 
^cu^ity. The inliabilants were so much afflicted at the event, 
lat they sent a deputation to Isle St. I>)uia, to express their 
^ret at what had liajtpenpd ; but the evit was without a remedy, 
od it was agreed to think no more of it. 

\ The great mconvenience of the voyage to Galam is, that then is the 

■only period at which a fleet can sail, as the river canuot be ascend- 

kdd, encept aflt;r the tirst rams, which are during the sickly season. 

The vessels generally leave Isle St. Louis at the end of July, or 

the beginning of August, when the current of the river has an 

incredible force, and the wind is almost always contrary, so that 

^- jt is neceasary to tow the ships by ropes over a diflicult and uncut 
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road. Indeed^ every circumstance is combined to protract the 
vojage and render it disagreeable. 

The diseases also i^liich prevail in this season, are more fre- 
quent and active on the river. The burning air does not circulate, 
nor is it ever tempered by the sej|-\>inds. The banks of the river 
are covered with trees, whose leaves and offal, which seem to 
have been colleQting ever since the creation, corrupt and infect 
the atmospliere, and render poisonous the air which is inhaled. 
Besides this, the voyagers are devoured by insects, drenched by 
almost continual rains, and singed by lightning, which incessantly 
threatens their lives. 

The shijjs are obliged to pay duties to several princes, in order 
to obtain a free passage ; and ns these are not regulated before- 
hand, the navigators are compelled to stop every year, and enter 
into a fresh negociation on the subject; by which they lose the 
mo«»t vahiable part of their time, and sacrifice the health of their 
crews. 'J'he princes are also sometimes so 'exorbitant in tlieir 
demands, that the ships attempt to pass without yielding to them, 
apd this petty m arfare seldom turns to our advantage. In short, 
these and numerous obstacles, render tv\'o months requisite tp go 
by ^ater from Isie St. Louis to Galam; and even such Euro- 
peans as have performed it, return in a dying state, and seldom 
perfectly recover their health. These were the considerations 
y^hich induced the English to abandon the post at Galam, when 
they were masters of the Senegal ; but they did wrong, and it be- 
comes us to improve by their error. 

The route by land does away all these difficulties, as it is safcj 
convenient, occupies only twenty days, and may be undertaken 
during eight months of the year. I'he most favourable time for 
setting out, is the month of March, at which period the season 
is fresh, the sky pure, and the winds blow constantly from the 
north. Travellers by land might also carry on a considerable 
trade with the inhabitants on their way, as the country abounds 
with gum-trees and gold mines. The passage which I caused 

, tp be traced, was made by a single man ; but it might be per- 
fprmed by caravans of any number, though they should always 
be under the guidance of a Marabou, as these priests possess the 
greatest influence over the Negroes. By such meaus we might 
obtain a proper knowledge of the interior of Africa, and by ex- 
tending our political and commercial relations, make ourselves 
ri^, and the people happy. 

The kingdom of Bambouk is a large country, celebrated for 

, it« gold mines. The Moors acquire this metal by repairing to 

tb6 |ipot, while the French and English receive it from the Man- 

QO ll^;roe8y who bring iit to the Gambia. This kingdom is 

.4MI 11m N. by that qf Galani \ on the N. E. by the Ka* 
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jaaga; on the E. by the river Senep;al; on the S. by the dislficts 
of Kill la aiid Koiikadou ; on the VV. by the Satadou; and c' 
the N. W. by the kinjidoin of Bonduit. 

It is a mistake which has prevailed, that the kingdom is ncpt 
governed by any king; it has il3 sovereigns like the other neigh* 
bouring kingdoms; and each village has a master. Towards [he ri- 
ver of Felem^, these chiefe are catted Farims, with the addition of 
their residence. In the interior of the country, they are called 
Aleiiiijnni : thev- are all independent of each other, but acknuw- 
Jedge the supreme bend of the kingdom ; and they are obliged 
to unite for the defence of the country in time of danger. 

The Mandingoa have possessed themselves of this state, 
addition to their other conquests ; and tlie natives of the country, < 
■who are catted Malmcops, hnvc received them, and formed 
alliances with them, so tJiat they are no\c only one nation, ill 
which the religion, customs, and manners of tlie\Maiidingos, are 
absolute. 

■ There is no country M'itll which we are acquainted, that is 94 , 
JMch in gold mines as Bnmbonk. The experiments that bavd 

wen made, prove that their ore is far superior to that of A* 
,|irines of the' Brazils and Peru; besides nhich, from the nature 
Itt the soil, ten men vtould extract more gold from Bamhouk, 
^n a hundred would in the rich mines of Spain and Poilugat. 
Jb short, the country is so tilled with gold mines, that the metal 
S found in every direction; but the richest of those that have 
.teen discovered, are in the centre of the kingdom, between the 
'Plages of Kehmani and Nalacoii, about thirty leagues to the 
■fcrt of the river Fel^m^. Tlie gold is very pure, and appCard 
Ik a surprising abundance. 

i*" The country is intersected hy high and barren mountains; and 
A« inhabitants having no mean; of subsistence but what they 
^ocure with their gold, are obliged to work sedulously in tbd 
Aines ; but they muat first obtain the permisson of the chiefs of 
dieir villages, who only grant it for a certain time, and on condi- 
(fen, that ihey retain not only half the produce, but likewise all 
Jh* lumps which are above a certain size. 

■ ^ TTie Negroes of Bamboidi have no nolkm of the differenf 
species of earth, nor the least rule for distinguishing that whitH 
;producesgotd. Tliey know generally that their country contaiAs 
'fkach of the precious metal, and that the more steril the soil is^ 
[;tbe more may be found in it. 'Iliey watch indifl'erently in various 

£ts, and when thi-y by chance nreet with a small quantity of 
ore, they continue to work in the same spot til! they see it! 
iinisli, on which they move somewhere else, 'lliey are 6t 
linion,' that the gold is an evil spirit, which delights in tor- 
;iDg those who love it ; on which accouirt it uf'.eu changes itrf 
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place. When the mine happens to be rich^ and they are ssttitsBtd 
with its produce without much trouble, they stop on the spot, 
and dig to the depth of six, seven, or eight feet; but they nevei' 
go farther, being totally ignorant of the art of working by strata ; 
nor aie they sufficiently industrious to prevent the ground from 
falling in upon them 4 

By this manner of proceeding, they never come to the prin- 
cipal veins; while the rami6cations are so rich, and the gold 
wl Iv^.h they contain is so pure, that no mixture of marcassite or 
other mineral substances prevails in it : it is, indeed, so pure, that 
there is no occasion to melt it; but just as it comes from the 
mines it may be worked. 

When tlie lumps are covered by mould, the Negroes put them 
into water, which detaches the terraqueous parts, and the gold 
sinks to the bottom. 

It may be conceived, that with such little industry they not 
only obtain but a small part of the gold which is in the mine, but 
that they only imperfectly collect what they have extracted, be- 
cause, on pourhig off the water and mould, an iiiiinity of particles 
pass with them. 

Besides the gold which is so abundant in thie country of Bam- 
bouk, there is found in many parts a quantity of blue stones, which 
are considered as certain tokens of other valuable mines. There 
have been discovered copper, silver, lead, iron, and tin, as well 
as excellent loadstones and salt-petre. 

Iron is found at Bambouk as \^ell as in all the contiguous 
states ; and the mines are not only abundant, but the ore is of the 
best quality. The Negroes make it into pots and kettles, without 
any other aid than the hammer and a fire ; they tlierefore wiU 
not buy our iron unless it be wrought. 

They have somehow or other learned the art of making gun- 
-powder, which they use when they are not in possession of our's ; 
but the latter always fetches a certain value, on account of its 
superiority. 

Almost all the commandants at the fort of Gulam have made 
attempts to acquire a perfect knowledge of the kingdom of Bam- 
bouk and its gold mines. In 1716 M. Conipngnon undertook 
this perilous journey, and surmounted all its difficulties. He re- 
sided in the country nearly eighteen mondis, travelled all over it, 
visited the mines, and described them in the most satisfactory 
manner; he even so far gained the good opinion of the inhabit- 
ants, that they not only allowed him to visit all their mines, but 
they even permitted him to take as much earth lis he pleased 
and to send it to isle St. Louis. In 17^0, lie published an ac- 
count of the principal mines which he discovered, and states ,themj^ 
to be at Fourquaronne, Sambaiiouraj iiegalla^ G yinguifaramaf^^ ' 




Tambacoiira, Nelteco, Neye, and at Tomane 
Hacatiet, Since then new discoveries have been made, and 
diose of the two mine!) of Keliuiuni and Natacou, are supposed 
to be the richest inilie vihole kingdom. 

Several projects have bpcn presented for forming establish- 
ments ill this kingdom, but lo me none of iliem appear feasible. 
One person haspropoecd the conquest of this vast country, and 
bait only demanded lor that purpose 1 200 men ; without reflecting 
that the most numerous army, even supposing that it were to ar- 
rive on the spot, and experience no resistance on the part of (he 
natives, which is not likely, would be destroyed in a short time bj 
the privatiunn it would unHei^o, and the heat of the climate. 
Another project was, to biiild a movable fort of wood, in order, 
under the protection of such machinery, to examine the mines. 

1 consider both these projects as illusory dreams, because they 
are impracticable. I shall novt' state my om'u :— I Aiink the most 
siniple, least expensive, and the easiest of execution would he, 
to establish, under modest pretensions, a factory at Galam, and to 
rebuild the forts of St. Joseph on the Senegal, and Si. Peter oii 
theF^l^m6. Our intercourse is desired in these countries, and 
vre should be received with open arms. Hence we might become 
the ma.stera 6f (heir commerce Hnd the whole of their gold minei!, 
and might afterwards arrive at Tombut, which is still farther, anj 
by v\hich we might complete the grand tour of the inteiior, which 
I have already alluded to. 

I shall now say a few words on tlie different hordes of Africa, 
and the relative advantages they derive from their coimectiun with 
tlie Europeans. 

AH those cotmtries are inhabited, either by Moors or by men 
whose complexion is of diffeient shades of black, and «ere 
called Negroes. There is no race of men more perfdioas and 
cruel than the Moors ; tliey do not not possess any of the virtues 
of tiie Arabs ; they oppress the Negroes, and consider the per- 
itecucion of strangers as a religious duty. 

The Negroes, on the contrary, are naturally good, humane, 
and hospitable. Those who inhabit the environs of the Senegal 
are large, uuiscular, and well-formed men; their countenance 
is noble; their feelings sensitive and grateful; and their spirit ia 
courageous and indefatigable. There are no domestics more 
attentive or capable of sincercr attachment ; their activity and in- 
formation render them til for all the arts and trades; but, as I 
kave already said, they are not adapted for agrictiltural la- 
bours, their bodies not being accustomed to stoop. 

'ITie women of these countries are generally handsome, geu- 
juodest, tender, and faithful: they have in their looks 
degree of innocence, aud in their lauguage a timidity which 
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■(ids to rheir charms. TLev hflve an invincible inclination 
love and voIupliioii«neBs, andlhey express their M'ishes in this rb* 
spcL-t wilii Hitch all attractive voice, an their organs alone seem 
cajiiible of uttering. Their sLin is as blaclc as ebony. No- 
thing eun be more agreeable than their phjsiopnorny ; their nose 
is well formed, and generally atjuiline; their eyebrows are 
iinely arched; their lips thin, and of a besntifut vermillion red; 
they have the Jinest teeth in the world ; the shape of their body 
is uncommonly elegant; in short, they combine every perfectioB 
which constitutes beauty. 

At Goree the men and women are also handsome; but th 
the Mulatloes of both sexea, who have descended from Ei 
peans, are dislingiiishaWe in point of appearance, as they poss 
the grace of their fathers, and dress in the European manner, 
may add, Unit the people of Goree are uncommonly cheerfl 
and a love of pleasure and gaiety prevaili amongst them 
greater extent, than in any other part of the coast of Africa. 

To the south and east of the Senegal, the Africans degenerate 
ju a wonderful niuniier. Their colour is no longer the line hlaclt 
Jnst desciibed, but an olive. Their form is indeed still robust, 
butaiikward; their limbs are stii}', and the lineaments of their 
fare are so gross, as to defy the judgment of the physiognomist. 
, The figures which they paint on their foreheads and cheeks add 
to their ugliness. They are usefid in all labour which require#' 
exertion, but they possess no ingenuity. Their women are uj '^ 
and sallow ; and Ihey are, to those who w eie lately describ 
what the most barbarous ignorance is to a polished educati 
Their vivacity is so violent us to resemble anger. 

Alt the govemmenls of Africa are more or less absolute 
despotic. Whether the Lings be entitled to the throne by birtb) 
or be called to it by voluntary election, the people are equally 
subjected to the arbitrary will of the prince, who disposes of their 
liberly and even of their lives, according to his pleasure ; hut he 
cannot destroy more than one at a time : he may do any tiling ta 
an individual, but u^hing to a body of people. 

There are a few sm^ states or rather faimlies in this part 
Africa, who live together and are governed by ciders whom tbi ^ 
deem wortliy of conrtdence; these are not the masters who have 
been described ; and the people who live in perfect liberty, would 
be happy, were they not disturbed by their neighbonrs. - They 
are often, however, attacked, and being too weak to defend them^ 
selves, are taken and sold as slaves ; so that even the most pea< 
able inhabitants of this unfortunate country seem destined to wi 
chains. 

These }>eople in general have no knowledpie of the mit wi 
is so revered amongst us, under the name of politic*. TI 
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theyobserve State foraialiUe9,anil the cus torn ofsendingambns^KdoTB 
is familiar to them, either to solicit a^istance agHJnst a powerful 
enemy, or to obtain a mediation on points of diiference. Tliese 
ambassadors, however, do not occupy themselves with compli- 
cated subjects, but speak only on affairs of the moment; diey 
are every where honoured and respected, their persona are held 
sacred, iind they generally go in bodies of live or six together, 
preceded by a drum, which announces them at a distance. 

Their' wars are not better arranged than their politics. Every 
free man is a soldier; but no govemmenl: haa iioo()s in its pay. 
On the first signal, the army collects and marches; and often, 
hostilities which liegan in the morniTig, are finished before night. 
They never yiild a portion of territory, but t;ike or Keep all or 
none. SometiniLs they dethrone a king, and another takes his 
^ace; but the territory always belongs to the people at large. 
Thus neither the great nor small states are dismembered, as the 
commonalty would oppose such a prt>ceediiig, and llie chiefs are 
too ^4'ise thus to aggrandise themselves. Besides, these people 
do not attach any idea of glory to their conquests, 'i'heir pri- 
soners are slaves, except the princes, who, us has already been 
Htated, always enjoy their liberty by unanimous consent : they are 
given up inimediately pn certain conditions, or put to death; the 
rest are either exchanged or sold. 

The ordinary occasions for the wars which almost always pre» 
vail in these countries, an, an insult at the time of a ceremouy; 
a violent robbery ; the injury of a girl, or' the attack of a ban- 
ditti. 

In the course of my work I have explained the religion of all 
these hordes, as well as their laws relative to polygamy, marri- 
age, and burial. Polygamy is not only even permitted, but ho- 
ntiured amongst them, whether Mussulntans or idolaters. The 
Christians here, as iuTiuropB, have only one wife. I helieve that 
the custom which formerly prevailed, of interring several per- 
sons alive with the dead body of a man of quality, is totally abo- 
lished. 

One of the distinctive charactevistislics of these people, ex- 
cept such as reside on the coasts, and for whom commerce has 
created artificial wants, is a total indifference towards" riches; in 
consequence of which hospitality is a common virtue amongst 
them. Their houses are open at meal-times, and travellers, 
whether rich or pour, may enter, and eat and drink with the fa- 
mily; they may even reside with them, if they wish so to do, 
and all their suite is well treated during -tlieir stay, without any 
recompence being expected. Amongst themselves, the Negro, 
who would refuse to divide with his velalioits, fiiends, and neigh- 
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dropped our bower anchor, but we were under tlie necessity of 

^cutting the cable, and then our low seemed inevitable. We ne- 

■^rcrtheleas attempted to reach the isle of Caldy; and for this 

;^urp03e we kept tacking the whole night, during which the 

-^veather was dreadful. Tlie wind was W.S.W. and blew ao 

strong, that we could only let out the main and mizen-sail. We 

-^/vere then in tiiree fathoms water; but after tacking on different 

joints, we found ourselves at two o'clock in Laugham Bay, in 

«inly two fathoms water: the sea was furious, and everj* instant 

«;overed the vessel, white the rain was violent in the extreme, so 

Xhat it soon became impossible to work the ship; she therefore 

wan aground, with three violent shocks, which laid her open^ 

unshipped the rudder, and decided our fate. 

We now found ourseives completely wrecked; and, in order 
to lighten the vessel, we cut away the masls, when we found 
that ahe remained fixed in bia feet water, but was every instant 
covered with waves of an enormous size, which seemed ready 
to swallow her up. In this dreadful crisis some fell to making 
rafts, others seized on pieces of wood, and all endeavoured to 
avoid that death which seemed to be prepared for ihem. At 
this period it was remarkable that some of our little crew were 
concerned about futurity, and one of them being very anxious 
respecting the fate of the Negro boy, who had never been chris- 
tened, baptized him in my presence with some fresh water, and 
then held him fast in his arms, with a view that they might die 
and arrive together in the other world. 

About three o'clock the storm began to subside, and the waves 
broke with less violence against our vessel. We then peiceived 
that it was low water; but the darkness of the night prevented 
us from distinguishing where we were, or ascertaining the place 
of our shipwreck; nevertheless, without knowing what distance 
we were from land, we thought it probable that we might get to 
it, and resolved to make the attempt. A small canoa was there- 
fore let down, and I was the first who got into it; Longer and 
the lieutenant followed me, but we did not find sufiUcient water 
to work the boat; we therefore got out of it, and walked for 
about an hour in the sea, preceded by two sailors, who sounded 
at every step, and served as guides. After passing through dif- 
ferent depths of water, but not sufficient to stop us, we at length 
landed, and sent back tlie two sailors to inform our companions 
that we were safe, and invite them to follow the route we had 
taken. 

On quitting the vessel we left all our clothes, which might " 

have prevented us from swimming, if necessary: I had nothii^ 

on but a pair of trowsers, in one of tlie pockets of which I bad 

put a letter with my address, in order that my family might be io" 
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formed of my fate, if I should be drowned, and cast on shore 
This WHS tiie onij precaution which I thought it necessary to 
lake. We therefore found ourselves on nn unknown spot, four 
in number, almost naked, and without the mcanx of subslsteuce. 

The night eontlnued tn be very dark, and tlie rain poured down 
in torrents. We, however, continued to walk for two hours, 
without knowing whither we were proceeding: at length we 
reached a mansion, which we walked round several times, but 
could not tind any door open, or a place in which we could ob- 
tain shelter, though we made noise enough to be heard, if the 
inhabitants had nut all been in a sound sleep. At length, after 
much trouble, I discovered a little gate, which ltd into the park. 
I raised Uie latch, the gale opened, and we found ourselves, with 
inespressible pleasme, in a large walk, which led to the vestibule 
of the mansion. I knocked at the door with all iny strength, 
and we heard the barking of dogs inside; we also soon found 
that the domestics were stirring; they appeared to be running to 
the chamber of the master, doubtless to inform him tliat the 
house was infested by banditti; as they only spoke to us through 
a garret window. They asked us first in Knglish, and iJien in 
bad French, for what reason we had entered the park at sucli 
an hour f I answered in a feeble voice, and lamentable accent, 
that we were unfortunate Frenchmen, whose ship had been 
wrecked, and that we requested an asylum. 

If that id the case, answered the person who lirst spoke, you 
may be easy ; I will order my doors to be open, and you shall re- 
ceive all the assistance that you may be in want of. 

Soon afterwards the doors were tlirown open, and we saw 
in the hall all the senants of the chateau, armed with muskets and 
sabres : it seems they had taken this precaution, lest we had de- 
ceived them by our story ; but w hen they saw us naked, almost 
frozen, and objects of pity ralher than fear, they put down 
their arms, and paid us every attention. 

We were at first conducted into the kitchen, where, before a 
large fire, we warmed our frost-bitten limbs. Soon afterwards 
the mistress of the house, and all her female domestics, came 
and brought us linen, aud other apparel, which we divided 
amongst each other as well as we could. A (able was then laid 
out, and we were supplied with victuals and drink; which we 
devoured wiiii the greatest eagerness, beuig almost famished. 

After the repast, I was shewn to a chamber; while my com- 
panions and the master of the house went down to the shore, to 
endeavour to save something from the wreck. On their return, 
I learnt that the vessel had gone entirely to pieces at three 
o'clock. 

All the crew were saved j but most of them had taken i 
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flier direction: my cook and boy loat tbemselves, and tbree dujs 
elapsed before tliey found me. 

About noon the lady of tbe mansion sent to know if I would 
take some tea: I bejrged to be served with it in my apartliieiit, 
but she insisted that I sbindd roine donn stairs, and take it with 
l»er. 1 had much difficulty to bring myself to accept this com- 
pliiTient, as I was still in a most deplorable condition, and not 
tit to be seen. About live in the afternoon the gentleman re- 
sumed, with several of his neighbours, and some of the crew. 
Tliey had saved very few things firom the wreck; but ihey re- 
stored to me a bag with about 500 dollars, and a box containing 
mrtiy papers, which 1 got dried in the oven. My boy John also 
saved a sack with nearly 1200 livres; a packet of virgin gold, 
^rom Senegal, which I sold in London for about TOO guinea.1; 
^n ape, a yellow parroquet, and some ostriches' eggs. Tlie 
loss, however, which I sustained by this wreck I shall ever re- 
gret, on account of die useful knowledge which it has preveoted 
3iie from communicating to my country. I lost a choice assort- 
anent of plants, unknown in Europe; several bottles of di-;tilled 
palm wine; some water taken from the Senegal, at Isle St, 
Xiouis and Podor; several tons of the earth from the gold 
mines at Ualam and Bambnuk ; a collection of the scarcest rep- 
tiles, birds, and lishes; and drawings of the costujnes, urmv, 
equipages. Sic. of all the hordes in this pait of Africa, 

At six o'clock we sat down to an excellent dinner, and re- 
maJRcd a long time at table. The repast temiiaated in the Eng- 
lish manner; that is, we swallowed bumpers of ^^Ine till we 
were all drunk. ITie nest day our host conducted me to Car- 
marthen, where I purchased a new wardrobe, and equipped 
myself from head to foot. 

This day we received an express from the merchants of Lon- 
don; who, having heard of our shipwreck, sent to offer us their 
services. We weic grateful for their attention; but situated as 
we were, we could only thank them, and answer that we wanted 
for nothing. I shall always regret that I loat the letter from 
those obliging merchants, whom we afterwards saw at London, 
where they treated ns in a magnificent style. 1 should have had 
the greatest pleasure in making kno\^n to my countrymen the 
names of those Uberal gentlemen, so respectable for their hu- 
manity, and tlie nobleness of their sentiments; but being de- 
prived of the means, I must content myself with speaking of 
their couatrjnian, whose care saved me from misery and death, 
'riie uame of this generous Englishman was Henry TroUope ; 
he was a native of Norwich; was then 36yearsof age, and was a 
captain in the navy. His lady, who was handsome, modest, 
and of the gentlest disposition, was a native of Iiondon, whose 
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maiden name Mas Fanny Beiit. She was then about €2 years 
old. They had no chililren ; a circumstance which they feU se- 
verely, as they wert both very anxious to have a young family. 
I hope, for the happiness of themselves and the human race, 
that their wishes have been fulfilled. Mrs. Trollope, when a 
girl, had bern educated at Brussels, so that she, as well as her 
husband, spoke French sufficiently well to be understood. I 
must here add, that the attachment of this amiable woman to- 
wards her husband, had induced her to accompany him in all his 
voyages. 

They inhabited Westmead castle, about three miles from 
Laugham, in Wales, the place of our shipWTeck. It stands in a 
delightful situation, is well built, and its architecture possesses 
a noble simplicity. Its internal arrangements are well adapted ; 
the park is large and well planted, and the gardens are judiciously 
laid out. At the time I was wrecked Captain Trollope bad 
taken a lease of it from Lord Montalt, of which three years bad 
expired. 

During my stay at the castle, the liberal inhabitants incessantly 
endeavoured to dispel from our minds the remembrance of our 
misfortune ; and every day was distinguished by some new fes- 
tivity: hunling, fishing, gaming, and feasting.succeeded each other 
without interruption; and the only care seemed to be how fresh 
pleasure could be procured. O! Mrs. Trollope, worthy and af- 
fectionate wife of the* most humane of men, I feel the most 
livdy emotion in thus bearing testimony to the gratitude which 1 
owe you, and which will never be effaced from my heart. 

On the 24th of September, in the afternoon. Captain Trollope 
proposed to me a hunting party ; but I preferred keeping com- 
pany with his wife, and he left me alone with her. We were 
walking in the park, when we observed at a distance a huntsman 
riding at full gallop; he passed by us wiriioul saying any thing, 
and without stopping at the castle. 

Mrs. Trollope was alarmed, and said to me, " some accident 
has happened to my husband." We soon learned that his horse 
had fallen and rolled on him. by which he was dangerously hurt; 
and the messenger who passed us, was riding to fetch a surgeon. 
It is impossible to describe the distraction of the lady, and out 
own cons Cei nation, when we saw Captain Trollope brought 
home upon a litter: he was taken to his chamber, followed by 
his wife, who made the most pitiable lamentations ; he, however, 
turned towards her, and said, with much unconcern, " Fanny, 
be quiet, wipe away your tears, and cease crying." 

On the arrival of the surgeon, our fears were dispelled, as he 
assured us that llie accident would not be attended with any bad 
consequences. In short, by proper medical attention, the cup- 
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tail) was ina few days restored, and we were enitbled to ri 
our ordinary exerciser and amusements. 

After passing eighteen days in thiH delightful abode, without 
beingsuffered toincur dieleastexpence, we embarked for Bristol,al 
the very place of our shipwreck. Our separation cost tears on 
both sides, I left my ape with Mrs, Trollope, together with 
whatever I had saved from the wreck, that was worth her ac- 
ceptance. My paiToquet wa.s unique of its kind ; it spoke well, 
and was the only one of a yellow colour that I ever saw even 
at Senegal, where I obtained it. It came to a miserable end, 
having been caught and devoured by the cats, Mrs. Trollope 
was inconsolable 9t the event, and spoke of it every day. 

Tbe generous Captain was not satisfied with the kind recep- 
tion that he had given us in his mansion, but wished to serve us 
after our separation. He therefore gave us letters of recom- 
mendation to Bristol, Bath, and London; in consequence of 
which we were every where received with the highest respect. 
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Leone, S3.— Sdi Caraehi, account 
of his journey from isle SL Louis to 
Galam, 161. — Sierra Leone, the ri- 
ver of, its discovery, BI. — Account 
of the different otablishments of 
Europeans ii^ that quarter, 88. — 
Present slnto of the English colony, 
86.— Prodnctions of the banks of 
the river, 89.— Ammal productions, 

91 Sin, sketch of the kiiigilom, 35. 

— Slave-trade, ingenious remarks on 
the, 109. 
rnmnra, site of the isle, and pmduc- 
tiooa, 75.- Tin, king, his usurpa- 
tion SI the kingdom of Cay or, 149. 
— Travelling in Africa, the difficu:- 
lies of, described, 14. — Troilope, 
captain, his generous treatment of 
aorae shipwrecked Prgnchmen, 1T9. 
Villages of the Negrtas, description 

of the, 147, 153. 
Wadelims," manners, customs, &e. 
of the, 129. — Wedding, description 
of B Moorish, 130. 
Volof, account of a revolution in, 1 4B. 
—Brief leourks on thecharacterof, 
tc. 43, 122. — Yuuly, general re- 
mark, on the kingdom of, 157. 
Zapes, accounlof the dilfereOt hordes 
called, 74- 
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